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From the Editor’s Desk 


T IS a rare privilege to have a view of the morrow, but something of the 

kind is provided by a program of publishing that has developed in the last 
few years: The Graduate Student Press. From time to time this office receives 
such publications as those of the Kroeber and Davidson Societies of the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, and the University of Washington, Seattle; 
and of Anthropology Tomorrow, currently a joint venture of the University of 
Chicago and Harvard. We are happy to report the conviction that the future is 
in good hands. For those who might view with alarm the tendency of the 
neophytes to take over our roles before completing their rites of passage, we 
refer to Murdock’s presidential address where he pointed out that all anthro- 
pologists, however new, have important things to say once they’ve been in the 
field. 

The current issue of Anthropology Tomorrow gives this office particular 
satisfaction because its editors have taken to heart a suggestion offered them 
recently; namely, that they adopt insofar as possible the editorial forms and 
practices of this journal. The suggestion was not made with any assumption 
that this office is ultimately the fount of wisdom nor that our own practices 
are the best possible, but in the firm anticipation that many of the authors 
will submit subsequent manuscripts to us or our successors. Editorial prac- 
tices, like the niceties of grammar, are not absolutes, but cultural forms: 
written manners. As anthropologists we know that some people remove their 
hats and others their shoes when entering a house of worship; but as par- 
ticipant observers we know it is important to do that which is customary. 
Editorial practices, like the details of etiquette, come easier with habituation; 
writing, like social intercourse, is eased when such habituation is automatic. 

We are not so deep in editorial problems as to have lost sight of content. 
There are many ideas and good data in these volumes that bespeak a rich 
harvest in the future. In general we like those papers that present the results 
of field work better than the more speculative ones, but some of the latter are 
perhaps more indicative of things to come. Insofar as one may judge by the 
papers that have appeared on this desk, a few predictions are possible. First, 
we may be certain that anthropology will continue to be viewed broadly, for 
all the subdisciplines are represented here: archeology, ethnology, folklore, 
linguistics, physical anthropology, social anthropology. Next, there is what 
seems to me a far greater awareness than a generation ago of the discipline 
beyond the already broad confines of anthropology; the students refer to 
botanical works, psychological theory, and sociological concepts with the ease 


that comes from familiarity. Third, there seems to be a thorough acceptance 
that anthropological data and anthropological theory are not to be separated, 
that the relevance of data is a part of the author’s concern and that the central 
problem of any scholarly discipline is to build a body of coherent theory, 
however partial and proximate it may be at any one time. 

The most important attribute of these documents, however, is not that 
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they give us an understanding of the future history of our discipline; it is 
rather the actual substantive content of the papers themselves. These are not 
anthropological ephemera serving as exercises in composition, but are con- 
tributions to the corpus of knowledge and theory of the field. We recommend 
them to you. 

KENELM O. L. BurripceE (Australian National University, 1953) received 
a Master of Arts degree in jurisprudence and a Bachelor of Literature Oxonian. 
He is currently Assistant Professor at the College of Arts and Sciences, Bagh- 
dad. His field work in New Guinea in 1952, of which he writes here, was 
supported by a scholarship with the Australian National University. 

Witson D. WALLIs received his doctorate in philosophy (Pennsylvania, 
1915). He is Professor of Sociology at Annhurst College and Professor Emeri- 
tus from the University of Minnesota, where he taught from 1923 to 1954. He 
received his diploma in anthropology and Bachelor of Sciences from Oxford 
University in 1910 and it is his experiences in England to which the current 
paper is addressed. Wallis is the author of many books including An Jntro- 
duction to Anthropology (1926), An Introduction to Sociology (1927), Culture and 
Progress (1930), Religion in Primitive Society (1939), The Canadian Dakota 
(1947), and with his wife, Ruth Sawtell Wallis, 7he Micmac Indians of Eastern 
Canada (1955). 

Elements of the supernatural and their relationship to law are the subject 
of two papers in the current issue. The first of these is by DAvip M. SCHNEIDER 
(Harvard, 1949). Schneider is Associate Professor of Anthropology at the 
University of California, Berkeley. The present study derives in part from his 
fieldwork in Yap, West Caroline Islands, in 1947—48 sponsored by the Peabody 
Museum, Harvard, and the Pacific Science Board of the National Research 
Council under the Coordinated Investigation of Micronesian Anthropology. 
It derives in part from a seminar held at the Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences dealing with the ubiquitous problem of incest. Schneider 
is co-author with George Homans of “‘Kinship Terminology and the American 
Kinship System,” and is an associate editor of this journal. 

The second paper on this subject is by Epwarp B. HARPER and refers to 
Totagadde, Mysore State, Southern India. Harper is completing his doctoral 
degree at Cornell University. He spent 15 months in India supported by a 
Ford Foundation fellowship. 

DANIEL CROWLEY (Northwestern, 1956) wrote his dissertation on tradition 
and individual creativity in the Bahamian folktales. It has been accepted, 
pending funds (see the paper by Sebeok and Wheeler-Voegelin), as a Memoir 
of the American Folklore Society. In 1952 and 1953, Crowley engaged in 
research in religion and folklore in the Bahamas sponsored by the Nassau 
Development Board and from 1953 to 1956 engaged in research and teaching 
for the Extra-mural Department at the University College of the West Indies, 
primarily in Trinidad, and also worked with Andrew Pearse on the Local 
Studies Programme of that institution. Crowley is currently Instructor in 
Anthropology at Northwestern University. 

MANNING NAsH (Chicago, 1955) has just taken up duties as Assistant 
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Professor of Anthropology in the School of Business at the University of Chi- 
cago. He has previously taught at the University of California, Los Angeles, 
and at the University of Washington, Seattle. He has been Research Associate 
at the Center for Economic Development and Culture Change at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. His research in the community of Cantel, Guatemala, was 
done under an SSRC fellowship; he has subsequently engaged in research in 
Chiapas, Mexico. 

Davip L. OLMsTED received his doctorate in the field of linguistics (Cornell, 
1950), and has been Assistant Professor of Anthropology at the University oi 
California, Davis, since 1954. Prior to that he was Instructor in Anthropology 
at Northwestern, a Fellow in Behavioral Sciences at Yale, and Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Linguistics at the same institution. He currently holds a Social Science 
Research Council Faculty Research Fellowship and has done field work in 
Cuba (1952) and among the Achomawi-Atsugewi (various dates). He is the 
co-author of Behavior Theory and Social Science, Yale, 1955. 

Joun Cover has had a long career as a professional photographer and 
currently holds a Guggenheim Fellowship to aid him in preparing a book on 
photography for anthropology, of which it is anticipated the present article 
will form a part. His use of photography to document cultural behavior began 
with a study of sheep raising in Atarque, New Mexico, in 1938. Subsequently, 
he was for three years on the photographic staff of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration and later with the Office of War Administration. He has done 
photographic work on Arctic oil operations, on the economic and geographic 
environment of Colombia, on the supervised credit program in Venezuela, and 
has been Research Assistant at Cornell University for the Stirling County 
Study (1950-52) and for the Fruitland Project (1952-54). He has received a 
Wenner-Gren Foundation Grant and a Carnegie Corporation of New York 
Grant, has published a number of articles, and is the co-author with Dr. 
Anibal Buitrén of The Awakening Valley. 

Two members of the Editorial Council of the American Anthropologica! 
Association have collaborated in getting data on financing publication in the 
various fields of anthropology, a recurrent problem for editors of scholarly 
journals. THomas A. SEBEOK received his doctor’s degree from Princeton 
(1945) in Oriental Languages and Civilization. He is Associate Professor of 
Linguistics at Indiana University where he has taught since 1943, and is 
Chairman of the Indiana University Research Center in Anthropology, Folk- 
lore and Linguistics. He has been President of the Central States Anthro- 
pological Society and is Editor of the Journal of American Folkiore. ERMINIE 
WHEELER-VOEGELIN (Yale, 1939) is Professor of History and Director of the 
Great Lakes-Ohio Valley Research Project at Indiana University. She is the 
author of numerous articles and monographs, but most pertinent to the cur- 
rent work is her “Anthropology in American Universities” which was published 
in this journal in 1950, and her contribution to the Jnternational Directory of 
Anthropological Institutions which was published by the Wenner-Gren Foun- 
dation in 1953. Indiana University subsidized this collaborative effort. 

W. G. 
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Disputing in Tangu 


KENELM O. L. BURRIDGE 
College of Arts and Sciences, Baghdad 


ANGU'! live in hilly terrain some fifteen miles inland from Bogia Bay on 

the north coast of New Guinea in the Madang District. Composing in 
all some two thousand people distributed through about thirty settlements of 
varying sizes, and grouped into four named neighborhoods, they are hunters, 
gatherers, and gardeners whose known history has been characterized in the 
last fifty years by upheaval and instability. An epidemic plague or, as Tangu 
view the event, a particularly violent and uncontrolled increase in sorcery, 
helped to set in motion, at the turn of the century, a series of local migrations 
combined with much internecine fighting which broke down the former large 
communities. The larger kin and local residential units—which were also jural 
groups and landholding units—fragmented into households and, extensive 
tracts of unsettled land then being available, segments of varying size and 
composition scattered and resettled themselves over a relatively wide area. 
Soon afterward the first Europeans came to the region. Over the next thirty 
years Tangu were gradually brought under control: peace was enforced, labor 
recruiting became ordered, a mission station was established, and native ad- 
ministrative representatives were appointed. However, the population re- 
mained dispersed—indeed, additional settlements were founded. When, after 
the Japanese war, Tangu were persuaded to concentrate into larger aggrega- 
tions, it was not long before families began to return to their old homes in the 
bush. During daylight the settlements are deserted. Families are out in the 
surrounding countryside in their hunting lodges, tending their gardens, or 
visiting friends or kinfolk. Only at dusk, on festive occasions, or when some 
community task is afoot is any substantial proportion of a settlement present. 
Tangu say, ‘There is always trouble and quarreling in large villages or when 
we gather together.” 

Within Tangu there are cultural diversities. Among individuals there is 
disagreement on the significance and implications of many situations, and 
where a consensus is found it often happens that nothing is done by way of 
enforcement. Lacking a permanent corporate jural group recruited from speci- 
fied categories of genealogical kin, the strongest loyalties are to the household, 
the nuclear family, at the expense of the community as a whole. Yet, inter- 
marriage between members of different settlements, communities, and neigh- 
borhoods is frequent, internal trading and exchange relationships are numerous 
and regularly maintained, and while participation in the political activity, 
br’ngun’guni, is theoretically open to outsiders, examination shows it to be 
virtually confined to those who call themselves Tangu. What primarily dis- 
tinguishes Tangu from their neighbors and makes them a distinct unity is not 
a series of loyalties geared to levels of group organization, but their adherence 
to a few interrelated notions and activities. 
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Everywhere in Tangu the basic and definitive social and economic unit is the 
household; and households are in significant relationships with each other as 
they co-operate, exchange, or are mngwolngwotiki—an agreement by free and 
mutual consent neither to exchange nor to co-operate. The work done by the 
members of a household goes into subsistence, exchanges with other house- 
holds, and feasting and dancing exchanges which take place regularly during 
the harvesting months between two principal but temporary co-operative 
groups to which the other households in the community attach themselves. 
The co-operative relationship implies that the husbands of the households 
concerned are brothers or that the wives are sisters, while the exchange or 
oppositional relationship connotes households, severally or grouped, where the 
wife of one is the sister of the husband of the other. That is, the households of 
married siblings of the same sex are in actual or potential co-operative rela- 
tionships, and the households of married siblings of different sexes are in 
actual or potential exchange relationships. However, the kin categories are in 
large measure putative. Though the kin idiom is always used, and though the 
core of a feasting exchange may consist of men and women in the requisite 
categories of genealogical kinship, there always remain households which find 
themselves equivocally placed in the particular feasting series and which are 
persuaded into joining one or another group of households by influential men- 
managers. 

Managers create alliances—make for themselves brothers—by persuasive 
oratory, cunning, and making good their claims to productive ability. Nor- 
mally, in each community, alliances are forged at the beginning of each horti- 
cultural cycle so that the participating households form two approximately 
equivalent groups in a mutual exchange relationship. During such feasting ex- 
changes, in the intervals between different phases of the dance, as food is placed 
before the exhausted dancers, men from either group of households make 
speeches. This is formal br’ngun’guni. The oratory is accompanied by staccato 
beats on the hand-drum, thwacking the buttocks, and, if a man is really excited, 
wild leaps into the air. Men boast of their prowess in the gardens and bush, 
comment on the dancing, and throw out disparaging hints as to the productive 
abilities of others. Some take the opportunity to remind the assembly that it 
is time to harvest the yams, cut new garden sites, or that work in the rice field 
is lagging behind. Others bring up their grievances whether they relate to 
hunting, fishing, gardening, administrative, mission, or kin matters, exchange 
obligations, or suspicions of sorcery. Visitors from other communities come to 
these feasts not only because they enjoy a party but because formal br’ngun’- 
guni is the explicit occasion for submitting a cause or attempting to establish 
a claim. As the result of anger or an announcement or a complaint, however, 
br’ngun’guni may occur ad hoc, and though in the unexpectedness and heat 
of the moment many of the formal niceties may be omitted, the procedure, 
ends, and means are much the same. Managers are concerned with oratory, in 
the interplay of comment and discussion—in order to recruit allies, challenge 
other managers, and put to the test the abilities they believe themselves to 
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have; individuals mediate, soften the hard lines of parry and thrust; the com- 
munity in general works to restore equilibrium. 

The political maneuvering and the domestic and kinship activities which 
lead to a feasting exchange and br’ngun’guni, or which result from a br’ngun’- 
guni undertaken ad hoc, are dominated by a few firmly held and interrelated 
axioms. Amity exists within its own moral right, explicitly governs all Tangu 
relationships, and characterizes the ideal equilibrium. Mutual relationships 
tend to shift toward some kind of overt conformity with amity. At the same 
time, amity is no vague and emotional goodwill: it is expressed in and depends 
on equivalence, a notion of moral equality between persons which must be con- 
tinually reaffirmed and reiterated lest someone become dominant. The focal 
assertion of equivalence occurs in food exchanges at every level of organization, 
whether the exchange is completed within the space of a day, weeks, or months. 
All such exchanges must be equivalent. If they are not, expectations are dis- 
appointed and trouble results. Yet no food exchange can be precisely equiva- 
lent; and because resources are limited households are forced to establish a 
scale of priorities, necessarily disappointing some to satisfy others. Since, in 
these circumstances, there is always room to find fault, exchanges that are 
regarded as equivalent reflect a true moral equivalence—and when this hap- 
pens they speak of the households as being mngwotngwotiki: they have 
achieved equivalence, and neither exchange nor co-operate. An exchange that 
is not regarded as precisely equivalent, or remains not fully honored for long, 
indicates a lack of moral equivalence. One or the other party is thought to be 
attempting to demonstrate a dominance. The one is suspected of trying to 
establish an overall dominance in virtue of what may be a simple physical com- 
petence, the other may be suspected of contempt, and either may be suspected 
of resorting to a technique to shroud the other in obloquy. The necessity for 
maintaining equivalence in this way, or for working toward a moral equiva- 
lence, results in a critical attitude which, together with disappointed expecta- 
tions, may lead into expressions of anger and indignation. 

Tangu have no noun to denote anger; it does not exist as an abstraction 
Men are angry with one another, not merely angry; it is a transitive verb. 
Anger kept in the heart leads to sorcery and means sickness or death for some- 
one. Anger made public, normally by a rapid onomatopoeic drumming on a 
slit-gong, may lead into a complaint and thence into br’ngun’guni. An angry 
man is a dangerous man, and the signal on the slit-gong is both a warning to 
keep clear and an invitation to a close friend or kinsman to inquire what the 
matter might be. Whatever may lie behind a particular show of anger, whether 
it is expressed as an unsettling device or whether it actually derives from some 
substantial antecedent cause, it is almost always explicitly related to a mis- 
demeanor over food and its production. A theft is denying food or tools to 
another, a trespass implies the intent to seize flesh, fish, or fruits from another; 
either renders the wronged person less able to maintain equivalence with others 
through food exchanges. The breach of the norm finds concrete expression in 
relation to food, and restitution demands further activities in relation to food: 
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anger indicates a breach of equivalence, and normally predicates a series of 
feasting exchanges in which br’ngun’guni will occur and through which public 
equivalence may be re-established. 

Either formally, or by precipitating br’ngun’guni by an expression of anger 
when the opportunity allows, managers attempt to secure and define co-opera- 
tive alliances. Since they may not dominate but have to maintain equivalence 
with all in the community, managers must control themselves and challenge 
men of roughly equivalent abilities and resources. To challenge a small man 
would be fruitless: if equivalence is adhered to, no evidence of productive 
ability emerges; if equivalence is breached, the offender becomes the target for 
mystical attack which—even if the manager himself is oblivious—results in 
the defection of allies. Ideally, the successful manager is one who, in spite of 
great productive ability, is able to maintain equivalence and can resist the 
temptation to dominate. One br’ngun’guni is the springboard for another: 
each subtly confirms or refutes existing alliances and mutual interrelation- 
ships, the latter tending to shift so that amity can find expression in its most 
conventional forms. Formally, br’ngun’guni is a deliberative device which 
provides implicit authority for a series of activities; it is a mechanism for 
initiating, continuing, containing, or resolving disputes, and it is a vehicle for 
political management. Br’ngun’guni does not, and cannot, make any defined 
and explicit reallocations of claims to exercise rights. 


* * * 


The following summaries of four disputes are presented as illustrations of 
the principles outlined above. 

1. One afternoon two teams of brothers were building houses for their 
sisters, Juatak, wife of Kwaling, and Nuongweram, Turai’s wife and Kwaling’s 
half-sister. Kwaling and Juatak were distributing food to the latter’s brothers, 
and Nuongweram’s brothers were working. The atmosphere was one of quiet 
and cheerful industry as men and women went about their tasks, smoked, 
talked, or chewed betel nut. Presently, Meakriz, the Luluai,? was approached 
by Igamas, his natural son, and Bunjerai, his adopted son. There was a short 
whispered conversation, and all three ran off into the bush. 

The incident created a small stir. People thought a pig had been trapped, 
and expectations were aroused. 

Sure enough, half an hour later the cries of a party returning with a pig 
were heard. There was a short pause and then, from a group of homesteads 
separated from the main settlement, the beaten rhythm of a*slit-gong an- 
nounced the trapping of a pig and to whom it was going to be given. 

Mureg, who is a sister to Meakriz and his half-brother Reamai, and who, 
since Meakriz is a widower, normally cooks for him and his sons, was disap- 
pointed. She said in a loud voice to her husband, Nuok, ‘“‘What is this? Why 
does he not bring the pig down here, carve it under my porch and give it to me 
to distribute? Why is he giving it to Bwatam? I cook for him every day.”’ 

Nuok, friend* of Kwaling and brother to Juatak, stepped out onto the 
dancing space to support his wife. ‘‘Why was the pig going to Bwatam? Why 
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not to Mureg who cooked for Meakriz daily? Gasai, Nuongweram’s brother, 
had killed a pig the day before and had given it to Nuongweram to distribute 
to the brothers building her house. It was appropriate that Meakriz and 
Reamai should give their pig to their sister Mureg to divide between the 
brothers building Juatak’s house. Were not Kwaling, Meakriz, and Reamai 
brothers?” 

Reamai, who had actually trapped the pig and who was annoyed that his 
choice should be questioned, came down from the upper portion of the village 
and confronted Nuok. ‘‘We will do what we like with our pig,” he said. ‘“‘We 
are giving it to our sister, Bwatam.” 

“‘Who cooks for Meakriz?”’ asked Nuok. ““Bwatam?” 

Reamai did not answer. He strode away angrily, asserting that the pig 
would be given to Bwatam. Nuok walked off in disgust. 

Suddenly—perhaps Mureg had fired a parting shot—Reamai lost his 
temper. Turning on his heel he ran back to Mureg’s house, forced his way in, 
and started to thrash her. 

Mureg screamed. She was still screaming when Nuok, hurrying to the 
rescue, confronted Reamai emerging from his hut. Nuok stooped, picked up a 
clod of dried earth and flung it at Reamai. He missed. 

Reamai sprang to the attack. Being smaller and frailer, Nuok fled. Reamai 
gave chase and grappled. Meakriz pounced on them both, trying to separate 
them. Reamai whooped, Nuok cried for help, and others rushed yelling to the 
scene. 

Kwaling was among them, a heavy digging stick in his hands. Bounding 
into the melee with a whoop, he cracked Reamai across the head. Reamai 
staggered back, blood spurting from his temples and pouring down his chest. 
Nuok broke free. Gaiap, Juatak’s full brother, supported Reamai and helped 
him out of harm’s way. Kwaling retreated. Women scuttled around to ‘the 
backs of their huts. The village was in uproar. 

Br’ngun’guni commenced. 


Why has brother struck brother? Both Kwaling and Reamai are managers. 
They are classificatory brothers who ought to be in an amicable co-operative 
relationship, but they have been quarreling since boyhood and they dislike 
each other intensely. Reamai is the younger of the two, boastful, hot tempered, 
and very proud of being the son of a famous father. He is an excellent gardener, 
hunter, and dancer. Nevertheless, he is jealous of Kwaling who is quiet, with- 
drawn, cool, well-known and respected far beyond the boundaries of Tangu. 
As Luluai of the village, Meakriz is responsible for keeping order, apprehending 
wrongdoers, and reporting misdemeanors to the administration. Because he is 
a widower with children, his sister Mureg has given him shelter, and has 
cooked for him and generally looked after him. She can reasonably expect 
generosity in return. However, Meakriz cannot find a new wife and he had been 
thinking of having his sons adopted by either Mureg or Bwatam on a more or 
less permanent basis. This means putting his potential as a food producer 
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at the disposal of either Bwatam or Mureg—a matter on which the two women 
had come to blows and which had resulted in Bwatam moving her house from 
the main part of the settlement to the outlying cluster of homesteads. 

Even apart from the economic issue, the two women have little love for 
each other. Bwatam is an attractive creature well liked by the men of the 
community, and it is no secret that Meakriz expresses his affection for her by 
many small favors. Having eaten a meal cooked by Mureg, Meakriz is wont to 
stroll over to Bwatam’s house and there enjoy his leisure with tobacco and 
betel nut. Mureg herself swings her hips to some effect and enjoys the reputa- 
tion she has among men of being somebody else’s mistress. Reamai, however, 
regards Mureg’s reputation as a blot on his name; he has had words with her 
before, and he has beaten her. Quite recently he had embroiled himself over 
an alleged theft of areca nuts and, since the popular suspect stood to him as 
son, he had attempted to clinch matters by threatening to beat up anyone who 
continued to speak of his son as a thief. 

Into this generally uneasy situation has come a stroke of good fortune—the 
capture of a pig. Meakriz and Reamai are burdened with a choice, and their 
decision has angered and disappointed Mureg. Nuok, her husband, has made a 
complaint, and the impending dispute is across the brother-sister link. Reamai 
was presented with a second choice, for he might have returned with dignity 
to his pig and carved it notwithstanding. Instead, angered, he chose to beat 
Mureg. In consequence Nuok was angry, the two men start fighting, and 
Meakriz, as Luluai, tries to separate them. Kwaling has the choice of helping 
Reamai who is his brother, or Nuok who is his friend, or, like Meakriz, he 
might have tried to make peace. He chose deliberately to strike Reamai. 
Gaiap, Juatak’s full brother, has already taken the first step toward a return 
to amity. By ostensibly supporting Reamai and shielding him from Kwaling, 
and incidentally shielding Nuok from Reamai, he has shown that this need 
not be a matter involving all of Juatak’s brothers. It is a personal issue. 

Nevertheless, a number of expectations have been disappointed, several 
relationships have been thoroughly disturbed, equivalence has been breached, 
and there is no longer amity. 


Shouting, leaping, whooping, beating their buttocks with the palms of 
their hands, Kwaling, Reamai, and Meakriz ran up and down the dancing 
space, sweating, furious, livid with anger; boasting, threatening, calling wit- 
ness. Nuok made himself scarce. Kwaling had taken the quarrel out of his 
hands and made it his own. 

The blood streaming down Reamai’s body was prima facie evidence of a 
breach of amity. Meakriz, running, leaping, and thwacking his buttocks, said 
it was a deliberate assault and that he would take Kwaling to court at Bogia 
on the morrow. 

Reamai passionately endorsed the proposal. Dizzy, eyes glazed, rubbing 
his hands in the blood, he demanded the court. 

Kwaling countered. Reamai had beaten his sister, he said, and was in the 
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act of assaulting Nuok when the blow was delivered. Should a man not go to 
the aid of his friend? His father and Reamai’s father had been very close to 
each other. They had lived together in amity and co-operation, and their sons 
should behave in the same way. Right. Go to court. Tell the white men how 
they behaved—how a man of the village had beaten his sister, beat the hus- 
band who came to the rescue, and had threatened to beat others. 

Meakriz withdrew, sitting down in silence. 

Reamai and he, continued Kwaling, had been brought up together in 
Kimaimwenk. They were brothers. Was it necessary to fight? 

Still dazed by the blow, Reamai stuck doggedly to court, rebutting the 
appeal to amity by stressing the deeper issues between them. Kwaling disliked 
him and had hit him on purpose from spite. He, Reamai, had left Kimaimwenk 
and settled on his own, all because of Kwaling. From there he had gone else- 
where, and it was Kwaling who had stopped him from settling in the village 
now. Court was the only way to settle it. 

Kwaling continued to conjure moral or “‘ought to be” relationships, and by 
so doing he was looking ahead and placing himself in the stream of public 
opinion. He had taken advantage of the opportunity to give Reamai a knock 
and had everything to gain by returning to amity as quickly as possible. 
Reamai, on the other hand, was handicapped. He had suffered and wanted 
redress, yet it was not a fruitful course to pursue. If he was in earnest in calling 
for the court, and succeeded, it could only further postpone the eventual re- 
turn to amity. If he was bluffing, and threatening to go to court is a stock 
maneuvering weapon, he was also invoking nontraditional values and proce- 
dures—a tactic in strong contrast to Kwaling who was referring the quarrel 
only to what was traditional, and who had also pointed out that the court 
might be equally severe about Mureg’s bruises. Meakriz’s withdrawal was a 
tacit admission that going to court was not a practical solution. By revealing 
the real relationship between himself and Kwaling, Reamai was deepening 
the rift and flying in the face of public opinion by making it so much the 
harder to return to amity. Kwaling withdrew from br’ngun’guni from time to 
time to have a smoke, a maneuver which highlighted Reamai’s temperament 
and made it quite plain who was upset. Then other things came up. 

Each accused the other of cheating in food exchanges. Each boasted of his 
own ability in producing food and accused the other of trying to steal the lime- 
light when they had co-operated. Reamai called Mangai, his wife’s brother. 
Mangai, an old manager, pointed to the blood, remonstrated with Kwaling, 
pleaded with Reamai not to make too much of it, and was emphatic that the 
affair should not go to court. Womak, a close friend of Kwaling, tried to pacify 
Reamai; what other way was there? Kusai, mother’s brother to Kwaling and 
father to Reamai, scolded Kwaling, saying he ought to go into the deep bush 
and stay there awhile. Then, turning on Reamai, he entreated him to be more 
reasonable. Dimunk, called by Kwaling, remarked only that this was an affair 
between brothers. The matter of the adoption of Meakriz’s sons was brought 
up, and the incident between Bwatam and Mureg was discussed. Previous 
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assaults by Reamai on Mureg were remembered, and the recent theft of bete! 
and its consequences were thrown in as a makeweight. The air was clearing. 

As the examples show, those who interjected remarks—and many did so 
whether they were asked or not—did not take sides. Explicitly supporting 
neither party, or blaming both, the remarks were designed to mollify anger, 
soothe hurt pride, and prepare the ground for re-establishing equivalence and 
amity. The specific issues which triggered the incident could not be considered 
as isolated acts, for each formed part of a complex of disappointments and 
grievances. At the same time, the focal issue in the br’ngun’guni is clearly the 
personal rivalry between Kwaling and Reamai, which has become a politica! 
rivalry. The principal disputants interacted with each other and also with 
the community, the former attempting to influence and to manage, the latter 
to mediate—a process which may be described as “‘mutual steering” to equiva 
lence and amity. What is also evident is a “looking to consequences.” From 
the moment he grasped his digging stick, Kwaling seems to have been looking 
several moves ahead, and Meakriz’s behavior reveals the same concern for 
what the future might have in store. Juatak and Nuongweram had fled from 
the scene as soon as the fracas started. As far as the trapped pig was con- 
cerned, Nuok’s complaint had ranged their brothers in opposition, and the 
presence of the sisters might have provided concrete mobilizing points. After 
it was all over Nuongweram said, ‘‘We went away because we might have 
had to say something which would have made more trouble.” Gaiap, it will be 
remembered, had made the first move to limit the range of the dispute by 
ostensibly protecting Reamai from Nuok. Only Reamai seems to have been 
hopelessly entangled in himself. 

The present explosion may be taken to have ended when Gaiap, with two 
coconuts, and Gasai, with a bunch of areca nuts, placed their offerings in the 
middle of the dancing space to be shared among both sets of brothers. And 
this attempt to demonstrate ‘‘no quarrel’ as between the groups of brothers 
was echoed in the way the pig was eventually disposed of: it was shared be- 
tween all those who turned up to work in the rice field the next day. That is, it 
came from Meakriz, the administrative representative, to all those who en- 
gaged in an administrative task, irrespective of kin affiliation or co-operative 
alliance. But the disposal of the pig that had triggered the events only marked 
the end of a phase. Reamai and Kwaling were committed to feasting each 
other and finding public equivalence through hard work and recruiting help. 
In the feasting exchanges more br’ngun’guni will occur. Meakriz shifted his 
residence to a site almost a mile distant from the larger settlement, and Bwa- 
tam and her husband went with him. Bwatam will look after Igamas and Bun- 
jerai and Meakriz will work with Bwatam’s husband in alliance with Reamai, 
who was left with the opportunity for making good his claims to respect and 
managerial ability: he has something to win. Kwaling, whose position before 
the incident had been fairly secure, was shaken. First, he is past his peak in 
physical energy and competence, and no amount of cunning or high reputation 
will offset his smaller production. Tangu prefer to be allied to plenty of yams 
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in the present than to yesterday’s reputation. Second, he made Reamai look 
small. He was beginning to dominate, and “‘fence-sitters” went over to Reamai. 
Those who have been with Kwaling had their first apprehensions about the 
future, and in the days that followed Kwaling himself began to brood and 
think about sorcery. On the other hand, Reamai brightened and became cock- 
a-whoop. 


2. Perhaps the most fascinating aspect of the first dispute is the personality 
of Kwaling and what he represents. He was too good for his nearest rival, too 
cunning and too shrewd. He lost out because by being too good he was unable 
to maintain equivalence, and a fortnight later he exploded again. 

Twambar, Kwaling’s four-year-old son, was playing with Geengai’s young 
sons, Kandidi and Manduz. They saw a piglet defecating and, as children 
will, decided to stone the animal for being thus ungracious. Kandidi struck 
hard and true, crushing the delicate skull. Death was almost instantaneous. 

Geengai, the local jokester, cackled with mirth. “Oh, well hit, weil hit!” 
he cried. 

The owner of the pig, Luassi, Kwaling’s aged mother, started to grieve, 
complain, and scold. Kwaling himself tucked his pipe into his armlet, leaped 
to his feet, and grasping a large hunk of firewood gave chase. Whooping loudly 
he hurled his log, hit Twambar in the back of the neck, and brought him down. 
Juatak hurried to the rescue and dragged the screaming child to a safe place. 
Br’ngu’guni commenced. 

Whooping, yelling, leaping into the air, and thwacking his buttocks, 
Kwaling had everyone’s attention. Children fled from the dancing space, 
women sought out their huts, and a few men who were stitching sago fronds 
into roofing strips continued their work with studied concentration. 

Geengai made a few half-hearted runs and then retired to his hut. Kwaling 
wanted to know what Geengai was about. Did he want a fight? What then? 
Did he think he had a garden of worth? Did he want a feasting exchange? Ha! 

Luassi intervened. This, she said, was a fuss about little. The pig was dead. 
Kandidi was only a child. 

Gently but firmly, Kwaling hustled her off and returned to the dancing 
space. Meakriz, who was sitting nearby, rose to his feet, but he had barely 
opened his mouth when Kwaling let fly at him. The Luluai sat down in silence. 
Luassi came forward again, imploring her son to desist. Kwaling only took 
her by the shoulders and led her, protesting, back to her hut. 

Geengai, who is an easy-going man with no pretensions to managerial 
ability, had seemed transfixed. However, at last he gave voice. He pointed out 
that the piglet deserved stoning: it should not foul the village. Everyone 
stoned piglets that defecated in the village; who could tell it would be killed? 
Besides, Kwaling ought to take more care of his pigs. Kwaling’s pig had been 
into his garden, rooting and eating his yams. 

“Come out of your hut!’ Kwaling cried, livid and bouncing with rage. 
“Come out into the open!” 
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Geengai refused. He has a big enough garden, but as the village jester he is 
wont to laugh at the things others take seriously. He is not interested in prestige 
and influence; his metier is gossip, turning the phrase, mimicry, making fun 
of the pompous. He likes his joke. 

“Ha!” With a last flourish and thwack of the buttocks, Kwaling sat down 
to relight his pipe. The village fell silent. 

Seconds later, Geengai emerged from his hut, axe in hand. Walking de- 
liberately, he went around to the back of his hut—to his coconuts. 

Immediately there was uproar. Geengai’s wife’s brothers rushed down and 
pushed Geengai away from his coconuts. They argued, they placed themselves 
between Geengai and his coconuts, hugging the trees; gently, they relieved him 
of his axe. No, he must not cut down his coconuts. 

Geengai said little. With a gesture of resignation he turned and went into 
his hut. In a few moments he emerged, spear on his shoulder, and, with Man- 
duz following, he walked disdainfully out of the village. 


Though the incident arose from the irresponsible act of a small boy who had 
not reached years of discretion, the critical choices cleared the way for a speedy 
return to amity. Kwaling had an interest in the piglet and there is no doubt he 
Was angry over its death, yet he is in no kind of competitive relationship with 
Geengai. He struck Twambar, his own son, not Kandidi who had done the 
deed, and by so doing avoided a major issue with Kandidi’s mother’s brothers. 
Nor was the act an accident; it was done, as Kwaling afterward explained, 
specifically to avoid further entanglements. He was looking to consequences. 
The br’ngun’guni had to happen. The pig was dead, killed in public, and 
Geengai had laughed. Something had to be done. Nothing could bring the pig 
back to life but, especially in view of what had happened with Reamai, there 
had to be a retort. 

Geengai refused to accommodate Kwaling. In his way a philosopher, and a 
Christian, Geengai had spent the last two weeks bringing out the funny side 
of the Reamai affair, and he had even succeeded in making it look ridiculous 
a joke hardly appreciated by Kwaling. Yet, though Geengai refused to meet 
Kwaling on a ground of his own choice, he is so far locked in traditional values, 
that the reply he made referred to the ravages of Kwaling’s pig in his garden; 
and his final act, an apparent attempt to sever his connection with the village 
by cutting his coconuts, shows that he felt keenly his inability or reluctance to 
maintain equivalence in the traditional way. In the eyes of his friends and 
relations he was failing quite miserably. 

Nobody will ever know whether Geengai was bluffing or whether he really 
meant to cut his coconuts. He had more to lose than to gain by so doing, but 
points in his hand if someone would stop him: his wife’s brothers could 
hardly have been more timely. Kwaling had dominated in br’ngun’guni, but 
this was because Geengai had refused to accept. If Geengai had wholly sub- 
mitted, sympathy would have gone to Kwaling because Geengai’s behavior 
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would have been thought contemptuous and therefore a deliberate breach of 
equivalence. Further, no one in the community would have failed to impute to 
Geengai a deliberate and malicious intent to get his own back by sorcery—a 
flagrant intent to do evil which would have made him very unpopular and an 
outlaw. If Geengai had succeeded in cutting his coconuts, the community 
would have fallen to pieces. Kwaling’s reaction to the death of the pig was 
expectable and, in the circumstances, natural; Geengai ought to have engaged 
in br’ngun’guni. Yet no one would have had sympathy either for Geengai or 
for Kwaling had the coconuts fallen: Geengai should not have done it, nor 
should Kwaling have driven him to it. The whole village would have had to 
rearrange itself and most would have gone off into the bush to found new settle- 
ments. On the other hand, the evidence of intent served to equalize. Kwaling 
and Geengai went off into the bush and kept out of each other’s way and 
three weeks later relations between them seemed to be quite normal. Geengai 
was as cheerful as ever, and Kwaling had recovered his confidence. They had 
finished equivalent. 


3. It was thought in neighborhood M that a man of neighborhood B, who was 
a renowned and skillful hunter and who had been giving a series of feasts, had 
been taking his game from bush habitually used by a man of M. Private rep- 
resentations had been made to the people of B, but still the game was elusive. 
The conclusion in M was that the trespasser was continuing his mischief. 

One night, at the start of a regular community feasting and dancing ex- 
change in M, Ndori, the Luluai, who was leading the dance, became dissatisfied 
with some of his team who were blowing whistles. He halted the dance and 
asked his brothers to stop blowing their whistles. They nodded compliance and 
the dance continued. 

A few minutes later, quite firmly, the whistlers piped up again. 

Again, Ndori stopped the dance. It was his favorite dance, and he didn’t 
want any whistling. Was that understood? Yes, it was. The dancers resumed 
their places in the line and the dance recommenced. 

But the whistlers wanted to whistle. Gradually the soft little “peeps” grew 
into a chorus of shrill, fully-blown screams. Ndori was obviously under some 
strain; glowering, stamping too hard, and cracking his hand-drum in temper, 
he said nothing. Nearly everyone was whistling. 

Suddenly, Ndori straightened. Tearing off his headdress of cockatoo 
plumes, he flung it to the ground, stamped it to pieces, and strode off to his hut. 

The dance stopped. Nobody spoke. Seconds later the rapid tattoo on a 
slit-gong and the clatter of the wand being flung into the body of the instru- 
ment informed all within earshot that Ndori was very angry indeed. 

After a hasty consultation the dancers decided that the mission boss-boy 
should go to Ndori and try to persuade him to rejoin the dance. But when he 
returned a few minutes later, he could only report complete failure. Ndori had 
shut himself in his hut, was very angry, and would speak to no one. “Let us 
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stop dancing,” suggested the boss-boy. “If we go on it will make him angrier.”’ 

There was general opposition to this. Someone struck up on a hand-drum 
and the dancers resumed. 

An hour later the boss-boy again repaired to the Luluai. He returned with 
the news that Ndori had gone to the stream to wash himself of paint. Speaking 
in formal br’ngun’guni, he exhorted all those present to abandon the dance. 
They refused. The boss-boy started to lobby individuals, pointing out that 
Ndori could use his office of Luluai to stop dancing for the year. He went 
again to see Ndori and spoke twice in formal br’ngun’guni, but to no effect. 
Someone always struck up on a drum and the dance continued. 

A little after midnight Kavak, Tultul of B, who was attending the dance, 
rose to speak in formal br’ngun’guni. He was sorry, he said, very sorry indeed 
to see Ndoriso angry. Why was Ndori so angry? There was nothing to be angry 
about. Perhaps it was the matter of—but no! Allegations of trespass could be 
settled in amity, by talking. True, there had been a little wild talk, but it 
could never be seriously meant. True, the men of B were tired of being accused 
of trespassing and there were some loose and irresponsible people who had 
spoken of stopping the trade in cooking pots if the accusations went on in this 
way. But now? Now it was different. Ndori was angry, angry in a dance! 
Angry because he had seen a man of B—himself! Right! (Kavak thwacked his 
buttocks and leapt into the air.) They of B would let no cooking pots into M; 
they would smash them to make sure! Anger such as this over an unproven 
trespass! 

Kavak did not get through his speech without interruption. It was pointed 
out that Ndori’s anger had nothing to do with the trespass, nor was it a reply to 
the threat of an embargo on cooking pots. It had to do with the whistling. 

“Whistling?” cried Kavak, “Bah!” 

Many muttered expletives under their breath. Others shouted, ‘‘You are a 
good fellow—come again next week!” Or, ‘Speak up—I cannot hear.” Or, 
“We like you. Let us get on with the dance!” Or, “Oh true, oh true!’’—a 
phrase always carrying explicit agreement but importing overtones of 
scepticism or frank or aggressive disagreement. One man sitting next to the 
writer very gently exploded with wrath. 

Kavak whipped around. ‘‘Never mind!”’ cried the man, “You’re a good 
chap. You carry on!” 

But the position was serious. No one in M could make a clay cooking pot; 
they had to get them from B. The threat of the embargo was a fair weapon to 
use in reply to the allegations of trespass, but failure to establish Ndori’s anger 
as resulting from the threat-—followed up by carrying out the threat—was 
answering a pinprick with a bombshell. M was to be without pots, and unless 
B could establish anger in M, Kavak, as representative of B, had overreached 
himself. 

The following night there was a dance in B, and to it went several men of M 
including Ndori. The Luluai had recovered his poise, but nevertheless the 
men of B studiously avoided him during the feast. Toward dawn, however, 
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Wapai, Luluai of B, approached Ndori, offering betel and tobacco, and 
cautiously felt his way into a conversation. He joked, mentioning casually 
that there was no need for anger in this matter. He laughed with spirited gaiety. 
As tactfully, and quite as obstinately, Ndori refused to be drawn. In a few 
minutes Kavak joined them and contributed his quip. It was soon evident 
that he had abandoned his position of the previous night, and that his kinsmen 
in M had persuaded him that Ndori had been angry over the whistling and 
not over the threat to place an embargo on pots. Without taking sides, he 
became a mediator. He tried to show both Wapai—who, sincerely convinced 
or otherwise, would have liked the anger pinned to the trespass—and Ndori 
that it was an understandable mistake that Ndori’s anger should have been 
connected with the trespass. Ndori said little. 

Nor were they the only men talking. It had become recognized that al- 
though B was committed to stopping the trade in pots, the individuals con- 
cerned would like to recant without climbing down. If Ndori, or someone in 
M, would admit Ndori’s anger to have been over the trespass all would have 
been clear sailing, but no one in M was willing to do this. Nevertheless, 
reconciliation had entered the decisive stage when it was agreed that B should 
come to dance in M. Throughout the interval between the feast in B and that 
to be held in M, there were meetings between private individuals. Kin links 
between the two neighborhoods facilitated the talks, but one factor stood out: 
how, in the circumstances, could one neighborhood reach equivalence with the 
other? 

During the feast in M the men of B danced very well, but when food was 
placed before them there was no meat and the tubers were not so well cooked as 
they might have been. The men of B were highly indignant. One after the other 
they spoke in formal br’ngun’guni. Why was there no meat? What had they 
done? Were the men of M really this impossible? First there were allegations 
of trespass, then Ndori had been angry, and now there was no meat! 

No one from M spoke a word. They gathered the empty food bowls in 
silence, and the dance petered to an end. 

As soon as the dance was abandoned there was jubilation in both camps. 
‘‘Now all the trouble is over,” said a man of M. “‘We gave them no meat.” A 
man of B said, ‘“‘We shall have another feast. It is finished already but another 
feast will finish it properly.’’ One insult had cancelled the other. 

With the parties roughly equivalent there only remained a few niceties of 
wit to show how close to one-up equivalence can be. Two days after the feast in 
M the slit-gongs of B announced the concluding feast together with dance 
Surai. When he heard the slit-gongs the Tultul of M, who was to lead the 
dancers, at once let it be known in B that he had a sore toe and would be unable 
to dance Surai. There was much indignation in B, since the Tultul’s refusal 
was good for all of M. It was noted, however, that the refusal had not come by 
slit-gong but by messengers. Those with kinsfolk in M took up their spears, 
girded their betel bags, and set off for M. 

Meanwhile, the Tultul sat on the platform of his hut, legs spread wide so 
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that anyone who would might inspect his sore toe. “I do not like Surai,” he 
confided in a whisper. ‘‘Besides, I do not have the proper regalia.” It was als: 
common knowledge in the neighborhood that the Tultul was an expert at 
Dumari. 

As men from B began arriving in M to visit their kinsfolk, they passed by 
the Tultul. Some inspected the toe, clucking their sympathy, and went on 
their way. Others may have noted the Dumari plumes carelessly hung in the 
doorway. At any rate, a couple of hours later the slit-gongs rang out again from 
B. Surai was cancelled, and Dumari was on. 

Dumari in B was a great occasion. The man of M who had first alleged a 
trespass went, and the alleged trespasser provided most of the food. All the 
speeches in br’ngun’guni were conciliatory; the quarrel, the “‘talk,”’ was dead. 
Both neighborhoods appeared to have clean sheets before them. The atmos- 
phere was gay, the food excellent and prodigious, the dancing superb. 

Then Ndori made a speech in formal br’gnun’guni, the last to be made. He 
praised the food, soberly approving its quality and quantity, and he remarked 
on the skill, industry, and generosity that had gone into the preparation of 
such a feast. There had been some trouble, he said, the beat of his hand-drum 
beginning to quicken. There had been some talk, but now it was over. Ndori 
thwacked his buttocks for emphasis. He leaped into the air, bounding up and 
down the dancing space. Ha—what a feast! But let the men of B come to M! 
Let them come to show how they could dance! Let them come and see if they 
could eat all that M would provide! 

A chorus of yells greeted this outburst. ‘Have you no shame? The talk is 
dead! There is no quarrel between us!” 

Ndori sat down, gleeful and unchastened, and the hubbub died down. 

With the dawn came the end of the dance. As men and women stole away 
to their huts or to their gardens to sleep, one or two remarked on the portent 
of Ndori’s speech. Two months later men’s ears were pricking as they reminded 
one another of what Ndori had said. For, though the two neighborhoods are 
separate entities, only fifteen minutes’ walk lies between them, the kin links 
are many and strong, and both sides enjoy having reasons to entertain each 
other at feasts. 


Ndori is a manager. He had failed to get his way with the whistling, but in 
his final speech in B he equalized personally and he also opened the door for 
another series of issues to be settled by interneighborhood feasting. His last 
speech is the peg on which future issues will be hung. Other managers, looking 
to consequences and susceptible to mediation, also tried to influence the course 
of events. The mission boss-boy, anxious because Ndori was angry and might 
stop dancing altogether, tried to have the first dance abandoned. Kavak used 
Ndori’s anger to bring the bush dispute into the open, and to crystallize and 
justify what hitherto had only been rumored—an embargo on cooking pots. 
Later, knowing he had overreached himself, he was among the first to at- 
tempt to restore equivalence through mediation, particularly choosing Ndori 
who had become, as it were, the fulcrum of the dispute. Others, in other direc- 
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tions, were not slow to follow his example. Some managers in M felt that huge 
quantities of meat in the third dance, rather than no meat, was the proper re- 
sponse. Either would have neutralized the insult of placing an embargo on 
pots, but the scarcity of game forced them to select the cheaper way. Wapai, 
a manager, called for dance Surai. In B they were experts at Surai, well 
qualified to criticize others who attempted the dance. Knowing this, the 
Tultul of M, also a manager, maneuvered Wapai into cancelling Surai and 
substituting Dumari, thereby serving a political as well as a personal interest. 
Finally, although Ndori’s anger was over the whistling, it started the train 
of events, was used to make other issues explicit, and was directly responsible 
for reopening further possibilities between the two neighorhoods. 


4. The following provides a brief glance at Tangu in their relations with out- 
siders, and illustrates the basic theme of Tangu disputes: whither equivalence? 

A dog belonging to a man of A, where they speak an unintelligible variant 
of the Tangu language, fell into a pig trap dug by a Tangu of neighborhood R. 
The dog died. 

Grieved and angry at the loss of his dog, the stranger repaired to the hunt- 
ing lodge of the owner of the trap and demanded compensation of one pound 
(£1). Saying he would consider the matter, the owner of the trap returned to 
his settlement, spread the news, and started an informal discussion. A co- 
villager, just returned from hunting, joined them. He said he had fallen in with 
some men from A and they had urged him to tell the others in R to forget 
about the demand for compensation. The men of A had no quarrel with the 
men of R. 

One of those present said, ‘‘Pay the compensation and have done with it.” 

The latest arrival objected. “There is no quarrel. It is best to forget it.” 

“He was angry with me and demanded compensation,” said the owner of 
the trap. 

The argument continued. 


Payment of one pound is a fair and recognized compensation for causing 
the death of a hunting dog, but who was responsible for the death? Surely the 
dog was trespassing? Surely the owner of the dog could not have been far be- 
hind and was also trespassing? The plain demand for compensation was a 
simple enough matter. It could be argued about and so mixed into other events 
that equivalence could be reached without actually making a payment. With- 
drawing the demand after having made it makes the situation extremely com- 
plex. To pay or not to pay? 

R could insist upon payment, but in so doing they would offend A where 
there are many notorious sorcerers much feared by Tangu. It is asking for 
trouble. Not to pay puts R at a decided disadvantage, for in any future con- 
tretemps men from A will say, ‘‘Remember how we let you off that compensa- 
tion you owed us?”’ Even if the aggrieved party had not asked for compensa- 
tion, the death of the dog would have become known and nobody in R could 
have imagined that the man was not angry about it. Failing the open expres- 
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sion of anger, the only reasonable construction would be that the owner of the 
dog was resorting to sorcery. So men of R would go to A and ask for the sorcery 
to cease. In A they would be suitably indignant, and counter accusations would 
be made. Other incidents would be remembered. 

From the moment the man from A suffered his loss, some involvement of 
others was inevitable. Since it happened that the dog died in R, the affair 
could not but involve R in opposition to A. In the old days such an issue would 
have been resolved by armed demonstrations or warfare. Today, since warfare 
is forbidden and neither party can or will br’ngun’guni in the settlements of 
the other, the only way to settle issues between them is to steer clear, bicker 
intermittently, and resort to mystical attack. 


* * * 


The last dispute fairly describes the quality of relations between house- 
holds, communities, and neighborhoods within Tangu. Disputes are frequent.’ 
Households are not organized into permanent jural corporate groups, and co- 
operators one year may be in an exchange relationship the next. All issues 
are basically matters for consideration by the independent household, and 
expectations between households are only definable in terms of those claims 
which themselves are vulnerable to challenge—that are actually being made 
good. The claims of individuals are put to work for the household, and in a 
crucial conflict the household itself splits and a new one comes into being. 
When anger, which is evidence of a conflict of claims, can be related to food 
and its production, the equilibrium is maintained between households through 
br’ngun’guni and the necessity to establish equivalence in order to return to 
amity. When Tangu become involved with the administration and its officers, 
as Reamai threatened in the first dispute, normally an explicit decision is 
made. Since such a decision must in some way detract from the total person- 
ality of one or the other party, it is a breach of equivalence and cannot pred- 
icate amity. So, though Tangu often threaten to go to court they rarely go 
through with it; they know that to do so will further delay the return to amity. 
If an issue goes to the administration and a decision is made, failing physica! 
enforcement on the ground by policemen, Tangu proceed much as they would 
have done otherwise. They have feasting exchanges and br’ngun’guni. The 
administrative decision becomes a factor on the level of Ndori’s anger or 
the Tultul’s toe: it is used to work for equivalence. By resorting to the ad- 
ministration a second time, a return to amity is still further delayed; for in 
order to return to amity it is necessary to establish equivalence, and the latter 
is as much dependent on the co-operation of the whole community as on the 
mutual respect of the individuals concerned. 

Br’ngun’guni is an activity designed not to make explicit decisions. It 
allows personal relationships to work themselves out in relation to the com- 
munity. Brothers, such as Kwaling and Reamai, should ideally be in a co- 
operative relationship. But it so happens that, first, they are the two best food 
producers in the community and, second, there is a personal antagonism be- 
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tween them. In a co-operative relationship the discord becomes vicious and 
cannot conform to amity. In an exchange relationship, on the other hand, per- 
sonal animosity becomes larded with mutual respect, which in turn lays the 
basis for equivalence. It may even be that Kwaling and Reamai will end up 
mngwotngwotiki—precisely equivalent. Finally, since Kwaling and Reamai 
are the two best producers, with whom can they exchange and at the same 
time maintain equivalence and a reputation for productive ability if they co- 
operate? What is personally apparently desirable also emerges as a structural 
necessity. Only by shifting from the co-operative to the exchange relationship 
can they work toward a personal equivalence. Other households will join with 
them, help them toward their personal equivalence, and also work out their 
own equivalences. 

The techniques of br’ngun’guni appear to be consistent with the ends. 
Management is the dynamic element which keeps interrelationships shifting 
toward conformity with amity even though, since amity depends on equiva- 
lence, it may have to be done through expressions of anger. Managers rise and 
fall, gain adherents and lose them. They are not what they are by virtue of 
their positions within a network of kinfolk, but because of their competences— 
productive ability, shrewdness, and convincing oratory. Each br’ngun’guni 
subtly redefines the expectations contained within personal and interhousehold 
relationships. Anger is evidence of unsatisfactory relationships, of inequiva- 
lence, and on anger’s expression the community seems to be on the point of 
disrupting—but the contrary happens. Individuals collect as an aggregation, 
disputants and others interact, and expectations become redefined. In terms 
of the interrelationships of individuals and households, br’ngun’guni changes 
the community. Mediation, whether as an interruption in br’ngun’guni or 
in the form of private conversations, lobbying, or carefully prepared small- 
talk, shades black into white and lays the foundation for re-establishing 
equivalence. Looking ty consequences might, but does not, proceed from the 
idea of a precedent; it is a technique related to situations of choice, the in- 
evitability of disappointed expectations, mutual participation and _ inter- 
dependencies, and the necessity to establish equivalence in order to have amity. 
The most common, generalized, and conventional technique is retiring to the 
bush so that an angry relationship is not sparked by personal contact into a 
series of incidents which may lead the persons concerned to a point of no re- 
turn. 

There is little doubt that as individuals managers are restrained by the 
fear of sorcery—mystical consequences. At the same time, so long as equiva- 
lence remains a firm value expressed in equivalent exchanges of foodstuffs, 
it is evident that no manager can possibly attain an outright dominance; 
sorcery acts in concert with, but independently of, the other factors involved. 
In the first dispute Meakriz, as Luluai, had to try to make peace. As Reamai’s 
half-brother he came to his aid; as Luluai he demanded the court; and as 
Meakriz, the Luluai, a member of the community with a personal interest, he 
abandoned the idea. His behavior in the second dispute, where he might have 
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made an ass of himself by trying to be Luluai, as well as the behavior of Kwa- 
ling, Reamai, Ndori, Kavak, Wapai, and the Tultul of M, shows a close coin- 
cidence of personal interest, political ends, and structural forms. 

When anger cannot be related to food and its production, br’ngun’guni 
cannot occur. In the old days an offense such as incest would have been dealt 
with on the level of the jural group through the club-house organization, which 
included secret societies of sorcerers. Today, lacking both, there exists no 
machinery for dealing with such crimes apart from bringing in the adminis- 
tration, which Tangu do not like to do. One heinous incest on record, involving 
father and daughter, revealed that at the time when the act first became public 
knowledge there was general and hearty disapproval, but it was only diffuse. 
The union had persisted for over a year and had come to be accepted as a 
fait accompli—a claim made good and maintained in the face of an opinion 
which could not grow “teeth.” Less serious incests gain disapproval and, in 
effect, ‘Oh well, that is how it is these days,” if the parties adhere to their 
union. Complaints of adultery may be expressed through, or worked into, a 
br’ngun’guni but again only on the level of the Tultul’s toe. Adultery is a 
personal, nonpolitical issue; there are divorce, compensation in valuables, and 
sorcery. Equivalence can be found in more ways than one. In Tangu politica! 
power depends primarily on the production, exchange, and distribution of food- 
stuffs under equivalence, and these community issues br’ngun’guni deals 
with. It cannot cope with personal problems unless they are also politically 
relevant. 


NOTES 


! The names of persons involved in the disputes are fictitious. The word Tangu refers to both 
place and people; the context makes clear which is meant. Field research was carried out in 1952 
while a Scholar with The Australian National University. 

2 Title of native administrative representative. A Tultul aids a Luluai. 

’ Kwav: a relationship entailing mutual aid. Cf. the author’s “Friendship in Tangu”’; Oceania, 
Vol. XXVII, No. 3, March 1957, pp. 177-89. 

* One year with Tangu produced some twenty major disputes and many more minor ones. 
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Anthropology in England Early in the Present Century 


WILSON D. WALLIS 


Annhurst College 


HE Editor of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST has asked me to record my 

impressions of anthropology and anthropologists in England early in the 
present century, suggesting that I “‘direct attention to the character of the 
intellectual ferment of the time, trying to recapture not only the personalities 
but the meaningful problems as they were seen during your student days.” 


I 


I shall indicate for the latter part of the nineteenth century only certain 
interests and interpretations, associated primarily with outstanding personali- 
ties, which carried over as live issues into the present century. 

The intimate influences came chiefly from British scholars but the periph- 
ery of influence was much wider, for scholarship had long been inter- 
national. It is misleading to speak of ‘‘British” anthropology as though it were 
a breed apart. It was British in the sense that certain movements and personal- 
ities were in the British Isles, but intellectual ferments are bounded by 
neither geography nor politics. There was an acquaintance with American eth- 
nographies, especially the publications of the Bureau of Ethnology; Lewis H. 
Morgan’s work was well known and admired; and Boas’ early investigatiens 
among Northwest Coast tribes was financed by the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science (often referred to by members as “the British ASS”). 
Early in the present century, Oxford University conferred on Boas an honorary 
D.Sc. I believe that Marius Barbeau is the only other anthropologist who has 
been similarly honored. 

L’ Année Sociologique was welcomed, as were other contributions from 
French sociologists. Graebner generally received a cold shoulder in professional 
circles, though G. Elliot Smith and Perry welcomed his views. Anthropos was 
read but the excesses of Pater Schmidt’s primitive monotheism were viewed 
askance, even by Lang, who had found “higher gods” in the “‘lower cultures.” 

E. B. Tylor was no doubt the most highly honored by his contemporaries. 
In the volume of essays in Tylor’s honor presented to him in 1907, on his 
seventy-fifth birthday, Lang refers to him as ‘“‘the Father of Anthropology in 
English.” Probably no anthropologist—using the term in its widest sense— 
would have begrudged him that honor. Tylor’s was an unusual career. His 
education had ended with grammar school and he was employed in business by 
his father. His youthful trip to the New World, recounted in Anahuac, pro- 
duced a book about as vapid and uninteresting as a travelogue could be; in 
1865 papers he had written on various topics were collected in a volume; in 
1871 the two-volume Primitive Culture appeared, and in 1881 his Anthropology. 
In 1883 Tylor was appointed Curator of the Pitt-Rivers Museum at Oxford; 
in 1884 he was made Reader in Anthropology and in 1896, Professor of 
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Anthropology. After his appointment as Reader he published only one im- 
portant paper, “On a Method of Investigating the Development of Institu- 
tions: Applied to Laws of Marriage and Descent” (1889). Like Lyell, Darwin, 
Galton, and a few other pioneers, Tylor had done his principal work outside 
academic halls. He was a Quaker. Boas told me that he was staying with Tylor 
the night before the University Convocation was to pass on the matter oi 
Tylor’s Professorship, and it was anticipated that the clergy would attend e: 
masse to voice their strong opposition to it. Tylor did not endorse J. Arthur 
Balfour’s view that man’s career on earth was but ‘‘a disreputable episode in 
the history of one of the minor planets.” In Tylor’s youth the degeneration 
theory had been vigorously defended: primitive man was but civilized ma 
fallen from grace. However, Tylor championed the view that the culture of 
savages represented a chronologically earlier state of mankind and that civi- 
lized man had risen from savagery; and to this thesis he devoted much of 
Primitive Culture. In the Preface to the second edition, he refers to the fact 
that some readers had expressed surprise that a work devoted to evolution 
should make no mention of Darwin or Spencer. “‘My methods,” he said in 
effect, “‘are different from theirs, and I found no occasion to refer to their 
work.”’ They are indeed different; one may surmise that if neither Spencer nor 
Darwin had lived, Tylor’s contribution would have been precisely the same. 
He acknowledges his indebtedness to Waitz and Bastian, and his Introduction 
to the English translation of Ratzel’s History of Mankind is another indication 
of his respect for the work of German scholars. Tylor treated many problems 
with remarkable clarity: couvade, independent origins, diffusion, survivals, 
revivals, myths, superstitions, magic, religion, and technology. Only when 
dealing with the presumed origins of language does his treatment fall flat; 
Max Miiller was justified in his unkind reference to Tylor’s theories on lan- 
guage as “‘the ding-dong theory, the bow-wow theory,” and so on. 

Perhaps James G. Frazer was even more influential than Tylor in the 
peripheral region of anthropology. Frazer’s The Golden Bough grew from two 
volumes in 1890 to three volumes in 1900 and to twelve in 1911-15. In 1910 
his four-volume Tolemism appeared. Frazer made abundant use of Greek and 
Roman sources, and his work was welcomed by classical scholars and folk- 
lorists. It has been said that Frazer had probably read more pages of print 
than had any of his contemporaries, and few scholars exceeded the number of 
pages he committed to print. Apparently he did not greatly impress contem- 
porary professional anthropologists, save in the matter of his comprehensive 
surveys and his literary skill (Oxford dons were not thinking of Frazer when 
they referred to bad prose as ‘‘Cambridge English’). To them he was largely 
a medley of voices, crying vainly in several wildernesses. 

There was much interest in myths and folklore. Miller had been a power/u! 
force but Andrew Lang, with broadsides and barbed ironies, countered Miil- 
ler’s naturalistic explanations of myths. Many scholars turned their attention 


to British and continental folklore and superstitions; Hartland’s Science of 


Fairy Tales is perhaps the most solid single contribution to the field of this 
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period. Sir John Rhys delved into Celtic folklore and myths, particularly those 
of Wales, and Gomme and Crawley were concerned with surviving beliefs 
and practices. The Folk-Lore Society was seemingly more vigorous and pro- 
ductive than was the Anthropological Institute. 

Archeology and investigation of the development of various technological 
devices had been launched and liberally supported by General Pitt-Rivers, 
whose name is borne by the ethnological collections in the University Museum 
at Oxford. Sir John Evans had published his monumental Ancient Stone Im- 
plements of Great Britain and Ireland, and his son, Arthur, had begun excava- 
tions in Crete. At the beginning of the century, however, there was little 
field archeology, and no one in an academic position whose main concern was 
prehistoric archeology. To be sure, there were classical and Biblical archeolo- 
gists and Egyptologists, among whom W. Flinders Petrie was preeminent. 

Physical anthropology was represented at Oxford by Arthur Thomson, 
and at Cambridge by W. L. H. Duckworth. Thomson, Professor of Anatomy, 
was especially interested in the characteristics of bone surface and of physique, 
as they are influenced by function. His important contributions include studies 
on the effects of sitting posture on the articular surfaces of the femur, tibia, 
and astragalus; on correlations between the size of the nasal aperture and 
temperature and humidity; and on the presumed effects of the chewing mus- 
cles in shaping the skull. Duckworth summarized the comparisons of apes 
with man and the results of anthropometric descriptions, with particular 
emphasis on indices. For some years his Morphology and Anthropology was 
the only book by an English writer which was devoted to general physical 
anthropology. The contributions of Arthur Keith and of G. Elliot Smith had 
appeared only in professional journals not commonly read by anthropologists. 

Field ethnography was undertaken largely within the British Empire. 
There was much interest in Australia, especially after the publications by 
Hewitt, Fison, and Spencer and Gillen had appeared. Rattray had published 
Chinyanja Folklore, and was spending a term in Oxford before taking up duties 
in West Africa; Rivers’ Toda and the Seligmans’ Veddas were well known. 

The major interest centered on the results of the Cambridge Anthropolog- 
ical Expedition to the Torres Straits. This expedition was the first collabora- 
tive effort by several specialists: A. C. Haddon, Reader in Ethnology at Cam- 
bridge University, who, it seems, was primarily responsible for the venture; 
Rivers, McDougall, and Seligman, each with a medical degree and an interest 
in psychology; and the psychologist Meyers. An especially significant result 
of their work was the failure to discover any difference in physiological- 
psychological sense discriminations or reactions—or only minimal differences 
which might be related to environmental setting or to motivation, or to both. 

Rivers obtained comparable results in psychological tests on a primitive 
people in India, and his findings are now regarded as a landmark. Haddon’s 
investigations of native knowledge and beliefs about physical nature, par- 
ticularly the heavenly bodies, are no doubt the most extensive up to that time; 
and material culture has seldom received as adequate a treatment. 
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Soon after the return of the Cambridge Expedition, a student of Rivers, 
A. R. Brown, was studying the Andaman Islanders and preparing for pub- 
lication one of the best ethnographies of the day. 

Meanwhile, comparative studies were under way utilizing data from 
various cultures and historic periods, and the author’s interest usually in- 
cluded an attempt to discover the probable development of a phase of culture. 
Frazer’s Golden Bough is a good example of such studies. 

Other figures of the period include Edward Westermarck, whose History 
of Human Marriage and Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas were widely 
read; and L. T. Hobhouse, a student of animal psychology, whose later en- 
deavors were principally in the fields of sociology and philosophy, and whose 
Morals in Evolution contrasts markedly with Westermarck’s work in that 
area. Frazer was admittedly interested primarily in presenting data; his 
theories about them were a sop to the public rather than a result of his deeper 
interest and concern. Westermarck, Hobhouse, and most other students of 
comparative institutions or behavior were interested primarily in theories; for 
them the data were merely means to an end. Of this trio only Westermarck did 
field work; his investigations in Morocco achieved a high order of merit. 
Hobhouse, in collaboration with Wheeler and Ginsberg, was soon engaged in a 
statistical study inspired by Tylor and Nieboer. Galton’s inquiries were having 
an influence, as was Karl Pierson’s Grammar of Science—to a greater extent 
than his biometry. 


Il 


Until about the beginning of the century there was no organized discipline 
of anthropology in the British Isles; that is to say, no academic recognition of 
competence in this field, and no systematic training for a career in it. Tylor 
was for many years a lone lecturer at Oxford, and Haddon at Cambridge; 
at London University the subject was “Sociology.” Yet for several decades an 
Anthropological Society and a Folk-Lore Society had been active. 

Except for Tylor, academic adventurers into anthropology had entered 
from other disciplines. Balfour and Haddon were biologists, Duckworth and 
Thomson were anatomists, and McDougall, Rivers, and Seligman were med- 
ically trained. Another large and influential group were primarily classical 
scholars: Frazer, Lang, Marett, Myers, and Jane Harrison. They were in- 
trigued by many similarities in beliefs and practices between the Greeks, 
Romans, and certain primitive peoples; for them primitive cultures shed light 
on many passages in the classics. 

Tylor, Sir John Rhys, and H. J. Rose called attention to similarities be- 
tween certain Greek myths and some from Polynesia, and discussed the prob- 
lem of a possible historic relation between them. Tylor had given a course of 


Anthropology and the Classics”; and a series of lectures given by 


lectures on 
several scholars in 1910, dealing largely with these topics, was edited by 
Marett under the title of Anthropology and the Classics. Almost every British 
scholar, no matter in what field he worked, had studied Greek and Latin and 
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knew something about the classical civilizations. The publications by this 
group could therefore be read appreciatively by a large scholarly public, and 
indeed by almost anyone who had received a university education. 

Perhaps the most important single influence in the spread and maintenance 
of a field of study is academic recognition of the subject by providing for train- 
ing of candidates, and by offering a certificate or degree. The growth of anthro- 
pology in England, as presumably elsewhere, was related to such training and 
recognition. 

At London University there were lectures in some phases of anthropology, 
but there was no systematic training of candidates and no specific recognition 
of competence in the field. Cambridge and Oxford pioneered in establishing 
courses leading to a Diploma in Anthropology. The work was supposedly of 
the same quality as in the so-called Honors Schools, but on a one-year rather 
than a two-year basis. (In theory, and by University Statute; actually, Di- 
ploma courses usually occupied two years and sometimes three; an A.B. degree 
course usually occupied three years.) 

My first-hand acquaintance with London University consisted of hearing, 
at Kings College, a debate on women’s suffrage, at which Karl Pierson pre- 
sided and made a few remarks. This is not the best qualification for assessing 
the work in anthropology at that institution. First-hand acquaintance with 
Cambridge consisted of a week-end in Trinity College as the guest of Radcliffe- 
Brown, an introduction to Miss Jane Harrison, and a lengthy visit with Had- 
don. This is scarcely adequate for an account of anthropology at Cambridge. 
These are my apologies for devoting sole attention, in what follows, to the 
anthropological training and atmosphere at Oxford a half-century ago. The 
Diploma course in Anthropology was recent when I enrolled in it in 1908, 
during my second year of residence. The only other students during that year 
and the one following were Diamond Jenness, who came to Oxford to study 
the classics and took a degree in Litlerae Humaniores in 1911, and Marius 
Barbeau, who came with a law degree as well as an A.B. Barbeau and I also 
took the research degree B.Sc., work for which was conducted independently 
of the Diploma work. One of my advisers for the latter was Henry Balfour; 
I never saw the other and I have since forgotten who he was. I was examined 
for this degree by William McDougall and A. C. Haddon. 

At that time Oxford did not grant a Ph.D. degree; its D.Sc. degree might 
be applied for seven years after taking the A.B., and only work published at 
least a year previously might be submitted. The A.M. degree was bestowed 
on those with an Oxford A.B. who had for three years “kept their names on 
the book”’—that is, had for three years paid a prescribed fee. 

As in many British social and political institutions, there was sometimes 
little correspondence between verbalization and actual operation. Our tutor 
was R. R. Marett, with whom we met individually once a week. The sessions 
were highly informal. Marett left each student to his own devices, which meant 
to three different lines of interest; he merely made suggestions now and then, 
but seemed wholly indifferent as to whether we followed them. I was a bit 
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startled on one occasion when he remarked, with a twinkle in his good eye, 
“Tf I could convince you that Balfour and I are dunces and everything we say 
is wrong, I think you might wake up and do something.” This was not pre- 
cisely in the academic tradition with which I had been acquainted in a smal! 
American college. I recall another admonition: ‘Make your evidence talk!” 
I have often wondered whether the stress should be on evidence or on talk, 
or about equally on each. Apparently Barbeau received similar advice; he told 
me that before the examination for the Diploma, Marett said to him, “Put 
everything you’ve got into the show-window.” Marett was appointed Reader 
in 1909, and during that year lectured in the field of social anthropology. Much 
later he stated, in his autobiography, that he had always prepared lectures 
anew for each term of every year. In the field of theory his main emphases 
seemed to be on Lewis H. Morgan and L’ Année Sociologique school, but an- 
other student of that time may have recognized other emphases. 

Our work with Henry Balfour was done entirely in the Pitt-Rivers Museum, 
of which he was Curator, before exhibition cases which frequently were sup- 
plemented with trays or handfuls of additional specimens. He was especially 
interested in the development and distribution of technological products and 
processes, and sought to demonstrate both independent origins and diffusion. 
Many of the Museum cases contained maps indicating the distribution of 
boomerangs, types of basketry, and so on, and to these Balfour made additions 
from time to time. He thought there was a place in the world for a museum 
illustrating typology; I never heard him speak disparagingly of ethnographic 
arrangements. The handful of notes which he brought to the peripatetic lecture 
were suggestive of Darwin’s use of every scrap and kind of paper; they were of 
any size and shape, sometimes interspersed with press clippings and portions 
of letters. (Some of my former students may suspect a diffusion of this Dar- 
winian-Balfourian trait.) In his Presidential Address to the Folk-Lore Society, 
Balfour suggested that folklorists might find it useful to analyze a story and 
plot the distribution of motifs as well as tales; this method, he said, he had 
found useful in technology. 

Physical anthropology, the third division of the field then made in the 
Diploma course at Oxford, was in charge of Arthur Thomson, Professor of 
Anatomy, assisted in the laboratory by Francis Knowles. Thomson’s leciures 
and demonstrations were so clear and self-evident that we took no notes, and 
finally he said, ““This may seem simple to you now, but you better write some 
of it down.” It was good advice. He particularly emphasized the similarities 
and differences between man and the anthropoid apes, certain race charac- 
teristics, and the significance of function. Laboratory work consisted of meas- 
uring dimensions, determining indices of skulls and other bones, and statis- 
tical computations. 

The examination included written work six hours a day for three days, and 
an oral given jointly by Balfour, Marett, and Thomson. We were called into a 
room individually, and when dismissed were not allowed to communicate with 
waiting victims. Balfour’s examination consisted largely of having us identify 
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various specimens which we had not seen in the course of our work with him. 
Thomson’s examination was similar; his prize exhibit was an Australian’s 
subincised penis preserved in alcohol. He tried to keep a straight face when I 
suggested that it looked like a hermaphrodite. (I was later told that he thought 
this resemblance was a motive that had led to the practice.) This over, Thom- 
son summoned a man into the room, told him to remove the sheet in which 
he was wrapped, and said to the candidate: “Here you have before you a 
native. [There was no doubt that the ‘‘native’’ was nude.] Take the instru- 
ments and show us the measurements you would take in the allotted five 
minutes.” When later discussing the oral, the candidates decided that the 
Examiners were having a field day with them. 

Probably no one considered formal teaching, whatever stress was given it, 
the only significant part of the requirements. The three terms in the year in- 
cluded only twenty-four weeks, and students were expected to do the major 
part of their work during mid-terms and the long vacation. A tutor said to me 
in my first year: ‘‘During term you are interrupted with lectures, writing 
papers for the tutor, and various social demands. Vacations are an opportunity 
to work. Some of you Americans seem not to be aware of that fact.” 

An Oxford Anthropological Society was organized in 1909, and was affili- 
ated with the Royal Anthropological Society; members had the privileges of 
the latter’s library, housed near the British Museum. During that year talks 
were given by Marett on preanimism, with Tylor present in the small group, 
and by Sollas on Heidelberg man, after he had gone to Heidelberg to examine 
the fossil. Rivers spoke about the Toda, and Seligman about the Vedda. Guest 
speakers came to an afternoon tea, to which candidates were invited, and in- 
formal discussions were in order. Students were generally treated by dons as 
though on an equal footing with them, both intellectually and socially. Thus 
Marett, in a tutorial hour: “I learn more from my students than they learn 
from me.” Those who doubt the accuracy of the statement may at least find 
some merit in the attitude. 


III 


One is hesitant about attempting to recapture the intellectual atmosphere 
of a particular period or place. In England a half-century ago, as anywhere at 
any time, the aims and criteria of scholars were conditioned by the times and 
by their roots in the past. There were as many anthropologies as there were 
anthropologists. None had received professional training in the subject, and 
many were professionally occupied with other matters. At Oxford, only Tylor 
and Balfour were free to devote themselves unreservedly to anthropology; 
Thomson taught anatomy in the medical school, and Marett lectured on 
Francis Bacon and tutored students in the classics. 

The absence of rigidly confining limitations was reflected in advice to 
candidates for the Diploma. Many of us attended lecture courses in such 
subjects as human geography, comparative religion, psychology, the European 
Bronze age, and Egyptology; I think all of us attended the osteology lectures 
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in Medical School. One candidate went on field trips with geologists interested 
in paleontology. Occasionally we accompanied a nonacademic enthusiast, 
and his equally enthusiastic dog, in a search for archeological sites. (This 
man, A. M. Bell, had in his collection a fluted [Folsom type?] stone implement 
from North Carolina; and I believe it was he who proposed the designation 
‘‘\Mesolithic.’’) Candidates had a considerable amount of freedom, and a com- 
parable amount of accountability for the use of it. 

Tylor was the towering figure, but only because of his past accomplish- 
ments. He still lectured, for there was no compulsory retirement at a certain 
age, but he was wandering and repetitious. When he talked about eoliths 
and paleoliths, he brought with him a little book by Boucher de Perthes con- 
taining love poems—or such he said they were. He often took us into the Pitt- 
Rivers Museum to show certain specimens. One day he paused by a large 
totem pole and wondered from what tribe it had come. An attendant told him. 
“Oh, yes,”’ he said, ‘‘I remember; I collected it.”” Before he left the room he was 
reminiscing about an occasion when he and Huxley were at Darwin’s home. 

But though the earlier Tylor was the Word, the Word was not with God. 
Dons were not subservient to authority, however much they honored it, and 
they were not chary of criticizing a colleague. Lang viciously attacked his 
colleague Max Miiller, poked fun at Marett’s preanimism, and implied 
(wrongly) that Marett posed as “the only begetter.”’ After reading a letter 
from Frazer, Marett remarked: ‘‘Frazer writes that his Tolemism has been 
published. He says: ‘It will just be my luck to have some journal send it to you 
to review; and your policy seems to be that every time I stick my head out. 
you take a whack at it’.” Ina recent book, Steiner devotes a chapter to “Frazer 
and His Critic, Marett’’ (Franz Steiner, Taboo. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1956). Marett especially criticized Frazer’s interpretation of taboo, 
his ‘‘intellectualist approach,” and his “association psychology.” Tylor’s 
only controversy was with James Murray, Editor of the New English Dic- 
tionary, over the word couvade; and Tylor came off ill in the Athenaeum arena. 


IV 

There was widespread interest in human culture as such. Scholars knew 
there were regional differences in culture, but there was no clear delineation of 
cultures or culture areas—except, perhaps, for the Pacific region. If one is 
concerned with culture, and not merely with its diversity, A may be compared 
with A; no matter where these two occur: the throwing-sticks of the Hopi, for 
example, with those of the Australians. Certainly most scholars were not of 
the Lévy-Bruhl school. They were aware of social and cultural change and, if 
this was summative, they designated it evolution. They were not afraid of the 
word. To my knowledge, no British anthropologist of that period defended a 
theory of unilinear evolution. In the early part of the century McDougall, 
Rivers, Smith, and Perry had not yet gone off on the tangents which dis- 
credited much of their later work. 

In 1912 Marett sent me a manuscript, intended as a Foreword, with per- 
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mission to ‘“‘use it as you like.’’ It has not previously been published, and I 
include it here to illustrate some viewpoints entertained by at least one 
British anthropologist of the period. The reader will recall that the word ‘“‘cus- 
tom’? was used then as almost equivalent to our term “culture.” For this 
concept and others in the following paragraphs, an illuminating comparison is 
the article “Custom,” by Edward Sapir, in the Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences (1933). I close with Marett’s words, to which we might give the title 
“Custom and the Individual”: 


It is especially characteristic of modern anthropology and sociology that conscious 
method is in demand. At the start, of course, it was different. The scout must forge 
ahead as best he could by the simple light of nature. His business, after all, was but to 
spy out the riches of the land. Nowadays, however, it is a question of bringing up the 
main army, with a view to a permanent occupation. Hence, drill, discipline, a plan of 
campaign are necessary conditions of modern research. Anthropology can boast its 
professors and its schools. Method is propounded. It behooves us, then, to see to it that 
the method so propounded and cultivated is sound. 

Anthropology finds it hard to obtain any sure guidance from without. It is akin, 
doubtless, to history. But what is the method of history, suppose history to be regarded 
as equivalent to science at all? In this direction, therefore, anthropology finds itself 
free to strike out a method of its own. 

Such a method, then, exists and is on probation. It consists in a full recognition of 
the force of custom. In other words, it treats as the dominant factor in human affairs 
that social tradition of which every individual is more or less the vehicle. 

Custom or social tradition, it is claimed, is in some sense objective. As contrasted 
with our subjective moods and whims, which are so often almost functionless, the 
bubbles on the surface of the stream, custom represents an independent and truly 
causative influence, the current that sweeps the bubbles along. Thus the stream of 
tendency answering to what we know as custom is a concept answering to a solid 
thing; and science deals with solid things. 

Now science is a dodge. It arrives at its objective by abstraction, leaving out what- 
ever seems unmanageable in order to make the most of what is left. Such simplification 
is, from one point of view, artificial and arbitrary, since from first to last it is purely 
experimental. From another point of view, however, nature may be said to tolerate it; 
and to this extent—so longs in fact, as it works—it may be said to have objective valid- 
ity. Custom, then, is objective, the stream of tendency that it represents is a solid 
thing—just in so far as the method which exalts these tendencies works. 

Does this method work? I am inclined to think that it is working very well. For 
instance, in France the writers who are jointly responsible for the publication of 
L’ Année Sociologique—the school of Durkheim, as they may be termed—have recently 
done wonders. By means of their ‘sociological method,” or, at any rate, in its name and 
thanks to the inspiration it imparts, they have greatly helped the world to appreciate 
the toughness, as it were, of the Social Group. It has a morphology of its own, whereby 
itis enabled to keep true to a vital direction. This fact holds good of every society more 
or less. But in the primitive group it is brought conspicuously into view; for here, as 
Herodotus says, custom is King. To act as one’s forefathers acted before one is the be- 
all and end-all of savage morality. 

Or, again, in Germany, Graebner has proposed an “ethnological method,” the gist 
of which is to equate a race with a determinate culture, and by resolving questions of 
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culture-contact to discover without further ado how the different breeds of humanity 
have come together and mixed. The success of such a method, it is clear, must depend 
on the extent to which a given people clings to its tradition; yet this is always consider- 
able. The Englishman carries England with him wherever he goes, and the Frenchman, 
France. But for loyalty to ancient use and wont, for sheer faith in the sacred past, the 
savage beats them all. 

When all has been said, however, on the primacy of the customary factor in human 
history, it remains to note that to simplify must always be to falsify, if the elements 
neglected for the moment be not in the long run given their due. By all means let the 
anthropologist found on the principle of “fone thing at a time.”’ Let him assume, with 
the modern school, that in the first instance and on the whole the individual, at any 
rate the savage individual, is but the incarnation, as Durkheim says, of the tradition 
of his society. But is that a complete account of him? If it is complete for the sociologist, 
it is certainly not complete for the anthropologist, whose business is to envisage man in 
all his aspects synthetically and concretely. 

A human being, after all, is not a phonograph. He does not mechanically reproduce 
some inserted “record.”” When custom is thrust upon him from without, he reacts. Th: 
power of assimilation involves a certain dyne of selection. This is a psychological con 
monplace; yet it is one that may easily be neglected by those who harp overmuch o: 
the ‘‘objectivity” of custom—as if custom were not a mere precipitate of the psychi: 
activities of human beings. 

I deem it, then, most important at the present juncture that some anthropologist 
should undertake the supplementary work of showing how, even where the regime o/ 
custom is most absolute, the individual constantly adapts himself to its injunctions, or 
rather adapts these to his own purposes, with more or less conscious and intelligent 
discrimination. The immobility of custom, I believe, is largely the effect of distance 
Look more closely and you will see perpetual modification in process; and, if the under 
lying dynamic be partly due to physical and quasi-physical causes, such as changes in 
climate, movements of people following the consequent variations in the food-supply, 
and so forth, yet, most fundamental condition of all, there is likewise at work through- 
out the will to live, manifesting itself through individuals as they partly compete and 
partly cooperate one with the other. 

In any case, I am sure that in directing attention to the play of individual choice 
and initiative, together with the corresponding development of self-consciousness and 
self-formed character, one is helping to bring anthropology into close contact with the 
facts of human life. As I have already said, the inert, custom-ridden aspect of primitive 
society is largely an effect of distance—in other words, the effect of a want of intimate 
knowledge and sympathetic interest on the part of the civilized observers. We portray 
the wood after a fashion. It suits our sketchy methods well enough to represent it as a 
dead mass of color. But we have not sought, so far, to render the subtle values of the 
individual trees. Yet only by so doing can we hope to do justice to the spirit of the wood, 


which is a spirit of life and growth. 
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Political Organization, Supernatural Sanctions and 
the Punishment for Incest on Yap' 


DAVID M. SCHNEIDER 


University of California, Berkeley 


WILL enquire here into the nature and severity of the punishment for 

incest on Yap. Such an enquiry might well entail an extended analysis of a 
multitude of factors and yield a volume of intimidating proportions, but I 
will confine myself to one problem among the many which bear on the nature 
of punishment—the problem of the relationship between political organization 
and the nature and severity of the punishment for incest. I do not thereby 
deny the relevance of other factors, but simply set aside their consideration. 
My intention is merely to demonstrate the relevance of the question of who 
has the right to inflict punishment to an understanding of the nature and sever- 
ity of the punishment inflicted. 

The exposition which follows proceeds by a method of successive approxi- 
mations. I will begin with a brief outline of the Yap incest regulations and of 
the punishment when those regulations are not observed, and follow this with 
a first approximation of the relationship between political organization and 
punishment in general terms. I will then analyze the empirical material more 
fully to see how well the generalizations apply to the data, and will continue 
to balance generalization against data until I believe that I have developed a 
set of precisely defined generalizations which apply to these Yap data. I make 
no pretense of presenting a full and complete theory of punishment. 


* * * 


The incest taboo on Yap, a high island in the West Carolines, Micronesia, 
applies to members of the nuclear family, the patrilineal lineage, and the 
matrilineal clan. The prohibition on sexual relations among members of these 
groups applies to all and any, regardless of genealogical distance (Schneider 
1953). 

Diffuse sanctions in the form of disapproval and shunning are applied if 
incest should occur, but these are actualiy mild. The guilty pair are not os- 
tracized, but only whispered about and held to have behaved like animals. 
In the cases which I observed, as well as in reports of other cases, no one 
seemed severely embarrassed or emotionally upset, and in a few of these cases 
the relationship was sustained over a long period. The diffuse sanctions cer- 
tainly did not break up the relationship. 

No organized sanctions are ever applied. The events are held to be no one’s 
concern except the kin group of the participants. 

Consequences of incest are of two sorts. Where incest occurs between 
brother and sister, who should normally practice a mild avoidance and respect 
relationship which is explicitly phrased in terms of minimizing sexual interest 
in each other, the consequence is automatic and “immediate.” The patrilineage 
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ghosts are offended and cause the death of some member of the patrilineage 
(it may or may not be one of the incestuous pair) within about two months. 
Usually an illness precedes the death. However, death may come from any 
source, such as a supernaturally determined accident. A man may be climbing 
a coconut tree and fall and be killed. The fall will have been caused by the 
ancestral ghosts. 

If the brother and sister are of different patrilineages but of the same 
matrilineal clan, the spirits of the matrilineal clan cause some member of that 
clan to die. Here again, since clansmen are siblings, the consequence is auto- 
matic and limited in time. It will happen within about two months. But 
here, too, the offenders themselves may or may not be the ones to die. 

If, however, incest occurs between kinsmen who are not classed as siblings, 
the supernatural consequence is essentially the same except that it may hap- 
pen at any time. It can happen within two months, but usually it does not. 
It may be two years, or twenty years, but eventually some member of the 
patrilineage will die because of the incest, since the ancestral ghosts of the 
patrilineage have been offended. 

It is especially noteworthy that the group is responsible for the incestuous 
acts of any of its members, and that any member of the group is liable to die 
as a result of the incest committed by some other member. The group is thus 
collectively responsible for the occurrence of incest, just as it is collectively 
responsible for any other transgression. 

The group takes no formal action against the transgressors. There may be 
sharp words and ill feeling, but these are kept well under control and are not 
expressed in the presence of outsiders. This is, of course, exactly how the group 
behaves when two of its members commit any other transgression against 
each other, be it fratricide, theft, or insult. 

The group does take action in cases of incest to prevent the punishment 
from occurring. The head of the lineage divines to discover a happy ancestral! 
ghost, and divines again to find out what sort of diul or gift this ghost will 
accept in order to enlist his good offices in prevailing on the other ghosts to 
stay their hand. If the divination is successful, if a happy ancestral ghost is 
found (and one always is), and if a suitable arrangement can be made with this 
ghost (one always is), and if this ghost is successful in prevailing on the other 
ghost (this is where the difficulty lies; sometimes he is, sometimes he is not), 
then no one need die for the incest. The head of the lineage does what can be 
done, and beyond that it is up to the ghosts. But some action must be taken 
as soon as possible, otherwise there is no chance at all of forestalling the punish- 
ment. 

My informants viewed incest as essentially impractical because of the risk 
of death. Informants invariably asserted that incest was ‘“‘wrong”’ and “bad,” 
but their assertions had about the same quality and tone as their assertions ol 
most other ‘“‘wrong”’ or ‘“‘bad”’ things. They regarded incest as the sort of thing 
animals, not humans, do. But I was never given to understand, nor did their 
actions convey in any way, the depth of horror or revulsion which has been 
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reported as the attitude of other peoples. My informants were quite willing to 
discuss it in the abstract or to discuss concrete cases. 


* * * 


An attempt to explain the kind and severity of a punishment might well 
begin by distinguishing the punishment from the definition of a particular 
act as “right” or “‘wrong.” An act defined as “‘wrong” may or may not be pun- 
ished. If it is punished, there is then the separate question of ‘‘what punish- 
ment.” Tam only concerned here with why incest is punished as it is, not with 
why it is prohibited. Although the grounds for its prohibition may well bear 
on the nature of the punishment, these are not my concern here. 

If incest is prohibited it will necessarily have some negative emotional 
quality attached to it. But no society can permit its members to express their 
emotions in perfectly free and unencumbered ways. This is particularly true 
where the emotions are of an aggressive nature, and punishment is a form of 
aggression. Every society must specify when, where, how, and by whom ag- 
gression may be expressed and punishment applied. 

The socially regulated use of force, or aggression, is essentially political 
activity. The right to use force under specified conditions is distributed among 
the groups and statuses of a society. Which social unit holds the right to 
punish whom and under what circumstances is an aspect of its political organi- 
zation. 

Incest is an intra-kin group offense. The role of the kin group as a political 
unit of the social structure is thus a critical variable. Where the kin group is an 
autonomous, self-regulating unit it has a monopoly on the use of force in 
regulating its internal affairs. No agency outside the kin group can impose 
punishment on any of its members for intra-group offenses. 

If an intra-kin group wrong is to be punished when the kin group is auton- 
omous and self-regulating, there are two alternatives or some combination 
| of these open. Either living members punish the offender, or the punishment is 
| left to supernatural agencies. 


These seem to be reasonable formulations, but how do they fit the Yap 
data? 

Incest is prohibited on Yap and clearly negative emotional attitudes are 
associated with it. The fact that mild diffuse sanctions are expressed makes it 
clear that these attitudes are not merely neutral but entail attitudes of con- 
demnation and aggression. If the Yap people really felt that incest was no one’s 

business other than the kin group of the concerned couple, they would not 

whisper and shun the offenders. But a sharp line is drawn between this very 
diffuse expression of judgment and actually doing something about it. Others 
may have the right to feel that a wrong has been committed, but only the kin 
i group of the offenders has the right to do anything about wrongs committed 
within that group. 
r The Yap patrilineage appears to be an autonomous and self-regulating 
unit. If a member commits a crime against another member of his patrilineage, 
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no outsider can automatically interfere. This is true of incest, fratricide, petty 
theft, insult, and so forth. 

Units outside the patrilineage may take action under two conditions 
First, where the father’s sister’s children have been neglected, insulted, or 
where food which should be reserved for them has not been set aside and kept 
for them, or where any very serious breach of custom occurs, the father’s 
sister’s children have the right to drive the entire patrilineage from its land, or 
such members of it as they feel to be especially at fault. However, there is 
grave reluctance to take such action. My informants could not cite a single 
instance of such an event in their memory. All they could say was that they 
believed that this had happened long ago. 

Second, where patricide or an assault on a father occurs, the heads of the 
patrilineages of the village may assemble and, if the assaulted father asks 
them to, or if the father is dead and they deem it necessary, they can force the 
offending son to leave the village. Here again the right of the assembled heads 
of the patrilineages to take action was clearly asserted by all informants, but 
although assaults on fathers were by no means unknown, and patricide had 
occurred, there was such grave reluctance to take this action that it had never 
occurred so far as my oldest informants could remember. But again they 
insisted that in the distant past it certainly had happened. 

In discussing fratricide my informants stated that any further action by 
the father or the surviving brothers would disrupt the patrilineage still more 
and was therefore not undertaken since the patrilineage should be maintained as 
an indivisible unit at any cost. Moreover, they argued, it was wrong for brother 
to attack brother, for brothers should stand together. It would therefore 
compound the evil should a surviving brother punish the offending brother. 
What happens, they explained, is that the ancestral ghosts take note of the 
action and are indignant. But they too feel that the patrilineage must remain 
intact, so they confine themselves to remaining inattentive to prayers on 
behalf of the offender. They punish him by not helping him when he needs help 
and so eventually he dies for his fratricide, for he will one day need them des- 
perately. When they see that it cannot hurt the patrilineage to let him die, 
they do so. 

The offense of fratricide, as the Yaps see it, is an offense against the soli 
darity of the lineage. But the essential structure of the lineage is that it is the 
core of a series of linked nuclear families, and the critical relationship is that of 
father and son. The solidarity of siblings is important, but without a father or 
father surrogate, according to the Yap view, there can be no lineage. 

The role of the son and brother is confined to intra-lineage activity. He 
plays no part in the affairs of the lineage as they relate with other lineages or 
with the village. It is the father who is head of the lineage, and it is the head 
of the lineage who represents it to other lineages, and to the village. His is 
the status which articulates the lineage with the rest of the elaborate politica! 
structure of Yap. 

Fratricide is thus very different from patricide in terms of its effect on lin« 
age structure in particular and the political system in general. When one 
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brother kills another, the father-son relationship may still be maintained. 
When a son kills his father, or assaults him, the necessary link between the 
lineage and the community is broken. This offense is not merely against 
lineage solidarity, but is in addition an offense against the village. This follows 
from the Yap view that when a man acts as “‘father’’ he relates himself to 
members of his lineage; when he acts as “‘head of the lineage” he is acting 
toward the outside—toward the village or other lineages. The village is thus 
directly concerned with delicts against the head of the lineage; it has no con- 
cern with sons who are brothers. 


* * 


Two difficulties with the initial formulation are now apparent. The first 
centers on the fact that a particular delict cannot be assumed to be purely 
intra-kin group in nature merely from knowing the kinship categories of those 
involved. Although at first glance patricide would appear to be a purely intra- 
kin group offense, this is definitely not the case on Yap. Patricide is in part an 
offense against the lineage by one of its members, but in part it is an offense 
against the village. The matter is further complicated by the fact that despite 
the clear right of the village to act in cases of patricide or assault on the father, 
there is an equally clear tendency to treat this particular offense as if it were an 
intra-kin group matter. That is, the village has consistently left the matter in 
the hands of the kin group and has never taken the action to which it would 
be entitled. 

The second difficulty is closely related to the first. In the case of the patri- 
lineal lineage, the statement that it is autonomous and self-regulating is 
limited by the fact that it is part of a larger political structure and articulated 
with it. Its affairs, in certain respects, are the affairs of other lineages and of 
the village. Hence it is not completely or perfectly autonomous, though it 
closely approximates this. 

The other kinship group on Yap is the matrilineal clan. This is a terri- 
torially diffuse unit without corporate organization, internal differentiation, 
or authority structure. The matrilineal clan requires exogamy, provides for 
hospitality and help in case of need, and sanctuary in case of war. There is no 
way of enforcing these obligations beyond expressions of indignation. 

The matrilineal clan is autonomous and self-regulating in the sense that 
members of one clan do not interfere in the affairs of another clan. But the 
clan’s affairs are so limited in scope and the clan is so lacking in internal struc- 
ture that it is self-regulating more by default than by design. Yet the fact 
remains that outsiders have no right to take action with respect to events in- 
ternal to the unit. 

The matrilineal clan and the patrilineal lineage approximate autonomous 
and self-regulating units, but whereas the lineage has a clear authority struc- 
ture, the clan does not. It is difficult to see how the clan could take action 
against a member for any delict which might occur within, since it lacks a 
differentiated authority structure. The fact that supernaturals and not the 
living people act in cases of incest thus makes good sense in these terms. But 
this reasoning cannot apply to the lineage. The mere presence of an authority 
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structure may thus be a necessary but by no means sufficient condition for 
certain members of a self-regulating kin group to undertake punitive action 
against offending members. 


* * *” 


The comparison between the general formulation and the Yap data can 
now be continued. The comparison of incest with other offenses provides 
further correction of the general formulation. 

The Yaps see incest as an offense against the ancestral ghosts, who are 
treated as if they were a separate unit and in return treat the lineage as a 
corporate unit. In cases of incest the lineage has collective responsibility. 
Neither in fratricide nor patricide is any notion of collective responsibility in- 
volved. 

The ancestral ghosts have formal dealings with the lineage through its 
representative, the lineage head. When they are offended they retaliate against 
the lineage through any of its members, but treating any one member as the 
equivalent of any other. Ordinarily no one prays to the lineage ghosts except 
the head of the lineage, and he does so on behalf of the lineage, just as he 
deals with the village on its behalf. When he asks for the help of the ancestral 
ghosts he does so on behalf of the lineage as a whole, not for the personal 
benefit of one of its members. It is true that he may pray that one member may 
not die, or that one member may recover from an illness, or that one member 
may have children. But the recovery or the children are for the lineage, not 
for the person alone. If an individual wishes to enlist supernatural aid purely 
on his own behalf he does so through magical manipulations, not through his 
ancestral ghosts. 

The responsibility of the lineage for the incest of its members is not con- 
nected with any mystical notions of ritual pollution or contamination or con- 
tagion that I could discover. 

Incest is thus seen by the Yaps as essentially sacrilegious in nature. But 
why it is sacrilegious, why the ghosts are offended, was never made clear to 
me. Although there was no reluctance to discuss the matter, the whole attitude 
seemed to center on a kind of simple empirical generalization: incest offends 
the ancestral ghosts who retaliate for the offense unless properly placated. 

If a man from one lineage assaults a man from another lineage within his 
village, the head of the offender’s lineage hastens to bring an appropriate gilt 
and apology to the head of the victim’s lineage. If the gift and apology are not 
promptly tendered, the lineage of the offended person has the right to retaliate 
by force against the lineage of the offender. In such a case, someone—and it 
can be anyone—in the offender’s lineage may be wounded or killed. 

The pattern is thus essentially the same in the case of the ghosts as in the 
case of any extra-lineage delict: a wrong invites retaliation unless an appro- 
priate gift and apology are proffered promptly. Retaliation is by injury or 
death to any member of the offending lineage. 

One significant difference between any other lineage and the ancestral 
ghosts lies in the fact that when a delict has been committed against a living 
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person, the head of his lineage is always well known and can be approached 
directly. If the head of the offended person’s lineage deems the gift and apology 
unsuitable, he can make this known and a more suitable gift may promptly be 
substituted. But the proper representative of the ancestral ghosts must be 
discovered on each occasion by divination, as must the propriety of the gift 
and apology. Divination is openly admitted to be subject to error, but there is 
no certain way of establishing this error until it is to late. 

Again two difficulties in the original formulation become evident. The first 
is the question of whether the consequences of incest can properly be viewed 
as punishment or whether they are more accurately described in simple cause 
and effect terms. The distinction between the consequences of a particular 
act and punishment rests on the fact that punishment implies moral trans- 
gression of some sort. In one case the consequences are inherent in the nature 
of the act itself, while punishment is not a necessary concomitant of the nature 
of the act but only of the value placed on it. It is true that the Yaps are not 
given to elaborate emotional expressions of moral indignation uttered in pious 
phrases. They allocate more concern to practical consequences and dwell less 
on good and evil, but this does not mean that they fail to distinguish between 
immoral and impractical acts. Both are ill-advised, both have unpleasant 
consequences; but the consequences of an immoral act follow from its im- 
morality, the consequences of a foolish act follow from the nature of the act 
itself and no more. For the Yap, the consequences of incest are punishment in 
this sense. 

The second difficulty again centers on the problem of just what constitutes 
an intra-kin group offense. Although I defined incest as an intra-kin group 
offense, the Yaps see it as an offense against the ancestral ghosts and treat 
it as if it were of the same order as any other extra-lineage offense, namely, 
that the offended unit has the right to retaliate unless placating gifts and 
apologies are promptly made. Retaliation is in the form of injury or death. 

Lineage ghosts are dead members of the lineage who once stood and con- 
tinue to stand in a parental position with respect to the living lineage, and 
they represent the only channel through which the lineage as a unit can influ- 
ence the supernatural. Although various supernatural beings are distin- 
guished, each having a domain and an area of concern—one with the sea, an- 
other with the fruit-bearing trees and plants, another with the clouds—they are 
collectively referred to as ‘the spirits” (kan). It is the spirits who, long ago, 
established the social and moral regulations which govern Yap life, who origi- 
nally forbade incest, and who take action against it when it occurs. The spirits 
are therefore seen as the source of morality and the locus of ultimate authority. 

However, the spirits are amenable to the influence of the ancestral ghosts, 
who can forestall their retribution or enlist their support for a worthy cause. 
Although the spirits are the ultimate source of morality and authority, the 
crucial figures are the ancestral ghosts because it is only through them that the 
lineage can influence the spirts and because their influence on the acts of the 
spirits is decisive. It is thus in this narrower sense that incest is seen as an 
offense against the ghosts; it is really an offense against the spirits. 
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There are, of course, various ways in which the relationship between moral 
norms and the acts of the living can be phrased. It is possible to see morality as 
a part of the self, deified to a degree, but essentially operating as a form of 
self-regulation. It is possible to see morality as the concrete acts of concrete 
beings who can see, hear, and discover what human beings do no matter where 
or when they do it. These beings may be beneficent, punitive, dictatorial, 
capricious. 

The Yap view is that the moral regulations governing intralineage relations 
emanate from concrete beings, spirits, while the decisive control over the acts 
of the spirits is personified in the form of the ghosts. This image of the relation- 
ship between moral norms and the acts of the living is congruent with the 
organization of the lineage. It is, after all, the fundamental social unit in which 
solidarity and unity are the cardinal conditions for its maintenance in that 
form. That it ought never to be rent by conflict must be balanced against the 
human beings of which it is composed. Yaps recognize the gap between what 
people ought to do and the persistent tendency to do wrong. Where unity and 
solidarity are cardinal conditions of existence, as well as clearly expressed 
values, the problem is to limit wrongs to a minimum, not to compound them. 

But different wrongs have different effects, as well as different frequencies of 
occurrence. Although the right to punish incest is ultimately in the hands of 
the spirits and immediately in the hands of the ghosts, the father of a small 
disobedient child does not depend on the ghosts alone; he reprimands the child 
or he strikes it, though, of course, his right to do so is clearly delegated to him 
by the spirits through the ghosts. Nor does the father of a grown, persistently 
disobedient son depend on the ghosts alone; he may exclude his son from line- 
age membership and thus deprive him of his rights in land. So, too, the father 
who has been assaulted has the right, given him by the spirits and backed by 
the ghosts, to terminate the father-son relationship, thereby excluding the son 
from lineage membership and terminating his rights in land. 

Incest is thus different from an assault on the father by the son, or from 
disobedience on the part of a son. It might be suggested that in this particular 
case the gravity of the offense depends in part on the probability of its occur- 
rence and in part on the immediacy of the disruptive effects of the crime. Incest 
does not rend a lineage apart; the failure of a son to perform his role as it is 
prescribed does so rend it. In the latter case immediate action by members 
of the kin group is required to maintain the lineage, in the former no such 
immediate action is required. 

But what about the punishment? Is death a more severe penalty than dis- 
inheritance? Or does the nature of the punishment depend on still other con- 
siderations? 

If punishment is allocated to supernatural agencies, then certain conditions 
inherent in this alternative bear on the nature of the punishment. A super- 
natural sanction which specifies that the criminal’s left arm will fall off at high 
noon on the third day following the crime ca:.not be maintained for long 
except for such crimes as are practically never committed. This is because the 
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probability of anybody’s arm falling off at high noon is very, very low. But a 
supernatural sanction which specifies that someone will die can be maintained 
because the probability that someone will die is equivalent to certainty. The 
events which can be counted on to occur in the natural world are the events 
which must be used as supernatural punishments where the crime is committed 
with any frequency sufficient to put the matter to test. The crime which is 
never committed may be linked with a supernatural punishment that could 
never happen only because that linkage cannot be tested. The crime which is 
committed with discernible frequency must be linked with a punishment that 
is very likely to occur if the punishment is to be regarded as supernaturally 
caused. The only qualification on this generalization is in the case of an effec- 
tive counter-spell or neutralizing magic. Here, obviously, the efficiency of the 
counter-spell depends entirely on the probability of the occurrence of the 
punishing event. 

Illness and death are the sorts of events which human beings the world over 
can count on to occur. They are therefore precisely the sorts of events which 
can be regarded as supernatural punishment. On Yap the punishment for 
incest is death. 

A man who returns to Yap from a long overseas voyage and has sexual 
intercourse during the next three-month period, during which time it is pro- 
hibited (by the spirit of the sea), may fall ill unless he has successfully sought 
the intervention of his lineage ghosts. But such a man is not expected to 
die of his illness. In one case which I saw, ringworm developed on the man’s 
buttock. With prayer and propitiating gifts to the spirit, as well as an ointment 
and numerous food taboos, he recovered. 

Illness, death, and bad luck are precisely the sorts of events which human 
beings can count on to occur and can be expected as supernatural punishments. 
But within the framework of the kinds of punishments which can be seen 
as supernatural, there are different degrees of severity of punishment and 
crimes of different gravity. Both incest and the breach of the taboo on inter- 
course after an overseas journey are sexual crimes, but the former is the graver 
offense in the eyes of the Yaps. 

In sum, because the Yap kin groups are practically autonomous and self- 
regulating, no outside agency has the right to punish intra-kin group offenses, 
and just for this reason any punishment which is administered must be carried 
out by the kin group itself. Yet the Yap lineage concretizes and personifies 
authority in its spirits, which are controlled by lineage ghosts, and separates 
these from its living members. It treats these ghosts as a corporate body and 
conceives of itself as a corporate body in relation to the ghosts. Although the 
observer can see incest as an intra-kin group offense, the Yap view is that it is 
of essentially the same order as interlineage offenses. The punishment for in- 
cest is therefore consistent with the punishment for any serious interlineage 
offense; it is the retaliation by force by the offended group, the consequences of 
which are injury (equivalent to illness) and death. But another set of condi- 
tions limits the kind of punishment which is possible for incest. Since the 
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punishment is carried out by supernaturals, it must be such that supernaturals 
can be credited with effecting it. Death is precisely the kind of event which 
occurs with unfailing regularity in the natural order of things, and it is there- 
fore the kind of event which can be viewed as supernaturally determined. 


DISCUSSION 


The Yap data suggest that it may be useful to separate the problem of 
why an act is deemed wrong from the question of what is done about it and by 
whom. It seems that what is done about a particular crime depends very much 
on who has the right to do something about it. This is essentially a political 
question and depends on the manner in which the right to use force is distrib- 
uted throughout the social structure. In the case of Yap, the kin group is 
practically autonomous and self-regulating and therefore is responsible for 
the acts of its members and the application of sanctions against them. 

I have by-passed the question of what happens when the kin group is not 
autonomous and self-regulating since this is not the case on Yap. But the 
question is an important one and any general theory of punishment must cope 
with it. It may very well be that kin groups are easier on their own members 
than impartial courts or councils or other kin groups. 

I suggest that where the kin group is autonomous it has the choice of apply- 
ing sanctions against its own members or delegating this responsibility to 
supernatural agencies. Various considerations bear on whether the responsibil- 
ity for carrying out punishment is delegated to supernaturals or living members 
of the group. Among these are the frequency with which the crime occurs and 
the degree to which it is immediately disruptive. Although this is a very im- 
portant question in any general theory of punishment, there was no need 
to go into it here since the critical question is only that of whether numans or 
supernaturals execute the punishment. It seems sufficient to note here that 
incest is neither very frequent nor, when it occurs, immediately disrupting on 
Yap, and that the delegation of responsibility for applying sanctions to the 
patrilineage ghosts seems congruent with the value of maintaining lineage 
solidarity at any cost. 


NOTE 
! This paper is based on field work in 1947-48, which was supported by Peabody Museum of 
Harvard University and the Pacific Science Board of the National Research Council. I am in- 
debted to my colleague, Robert F. Murphy, for a critical reading of the first draft of this paper and 
for many constructive suggestions included here without further acknowledgement, as well as to 
L. Bryce Boyer and Walter Goldschmidt for their suggestions. 
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Hoylu: A Belief Relating Justice and the Supernatural! 


EDWARD B. HARPER 
University of California, Berkeley 


INTRODUCTION 


HE purpose of this paper is to show how a particular religious concept, 

called a hoylu, is related to the social structure of a caste-stratified village 
in South India, and how the expression of this belief changes as other aspects 
of the culture change. The first part of the paper is a simplified explanation of 
how a hoylu operates and how it is distinguished from other types of appeal 
for aid from the spirit world. Next, a few case histories are followed by a dis- 
cussion of how the theory and practice of giving a hoylu vary according to the 
motivation of the giver and the caste of the individuals involved. The ques- 
tions of when a hoylu is given and how it is enforced are then examined.? 
Finally, the relationship of a changing culture to varying hoylu patterns is 
discussed, with an analysis of the factors that may affect the future frequency 
and use of hoylus. 

Materials for this discussion are drawn mainly from two castes in Tota- 
gadde, a village in the Western Ghats of Northwestern Mysore—Havik 
Brahmins who own and tend arecanut gardens, and a paddy-raising agricul- 
tural Sudra caste called Divarus (or Halepaika). A few examples involve two 
other paddy-raising Sudra castes. The fundamentals of the hoylu complex 
are the same for both the Brahmins and the Sudras, but the use and details 
differ considerably. 

A hoylu is only one of several types of requests to the supernatural for 
aid. There are three commonly used terms for different types of appeals. One 
of these is harake, usually translated as ‘‘vow,’”’ which is the most usual type. 
For example, if a person or animal is ill, either the spirit who is causing the 
illness will be offered a reward to induce it to leave, or another spirit will be 
promised payment if it can force the responsible spirit to desist. Another type 
is mdfa, best translated as “sorcery’’; in this a spirit’s help is enlisted to 
harm another person. The third type, hoylu, is a plea for the help of a spirit to 
remedy an injustice.® 

In oversimplified form, the basis of a hoylu is that if a man feels cheated or 
feels that something has been taken from him by illegal or immoral means, he 
may ask for supernatural aid in recovering the lost property. A spirit does this 
by causing harm to the guilty party, and the punishment ceases only when the 
property is returned to the rightful owner. When this happens, the man who 
has given the hoylu renders payment to the spirit either in cash (a promised 
fixed sum or a percentage of the value of the restored property), or by giving 
a puja and a blood sacrifice. In village theory, any spirit or deity that is con- 
trolled by an individual can be directed to harm a wrongdoer. In practice, 
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there are several spirits who have a reputation for doing hoylu work, and 
generally only these are asked. The spirit never undertakes to punish wrong- 
doers on its own, but only when requested by the person who influences it o: 
through whom it speaks. This person is an intermediary, a shaman or priest, 
who enlists the aid of the spirit on his client’s behalf. 

Informants often state that hoylus have a built-in mechanism which pre- 
vents a person from unjustly enlisting the aid of a god to harm a persona! 
enemy; this is the ability of the god to determine who is right. The god wil! 
punish only the wrongdoer, even if this involves punishing the giver of th 
hoylu if his claim is false. 

There are several important distinctions between a hoylu, a vow, and 
sorcery. For instance, in a vow the goal set for the spirit is a socially desirable 
one, such as curing an ill man or anima! or making a barren woman fertile. 
In sorcery, the goal is socially disapproved. The spirit is expected to cause 
harm (generally illness or death) to the individual, directly or through his 
family, and this harm is an end in itself. In a hoylu the spirit is requested to do 
good as well as evil. The spirit punishes, but only instrumentally. 

Another distinction is that a hoylu is ordinarily public knowledge. Sorcery, 
to the extent that it really exists, is highly secretive. A vow is an individual! 
or family matter, neither secret nor officially made public. In a hoylu, gen- 
erally either a letter comes from the god’s representative to the man against 
whom the complaint was lodged, or if the hoylu is given to a village god such 
as a faudi (a minor local female spirit) it must be done in the presence of 
several people. 

There is also a difference in the frequency with which the different types 
of supernatural aid are requested. A vow is a common everyday event, but 
hoylus are given infrequently. The most common reason for a Brahmin to 
give a hoylu is that he has lost all his land, a rare occurrence. Evidence for 
the frequency of the use of sorcery is not obtainable, but it appears to be rare. 

The same gods are not necessarily appealed to in a vow, in a hoylu, or in 
sorcery. For a hoylu, only a few specialized gods are asked to help; for a vow, 
a person may appeal to a wide selection of deities. These may include most 
of the local village gods as well as members of the Sanskritic pantheon, except 
Brahma. For sorcery, local non-Sanskritic gods are generally used. Another 
difference between sorcery and hoylu is that the help of a shaman or priest is 
needed to counteract the former, while the effect of a hoylu can be removed 
only by returning the property and giving the spirit its promised reward. 

In short, a vow is asking for a boon from a deity; sorcery is asking a spirit 
to injure a person; and a hoylu, ideally conceived, is asking for justice from 
the supernatural. 

There are three main causes that may give rise to the use of hoylus: (1 
land dispute cases; (2) theft of small movable objects, such as jewelry; and (3 
unpaid debts. It will be shown that these three types of hoylu are functionally 
related, in this order, to three different economic patterns—those of the 
arecanut-raising Havik Brahmin, the paddy-farming Sudra, and the landless 
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laborer. Although the type of hoylu and the economic system of the individuals 
involved tend to be associated, the correlation is not one to one. 


CASE HISTORIES 


The distinctive attributes, interrelations, and implications of the different 
systems can best be approached through a series of examples. 

Hoylus between Havik Brahmins almost always take place over land dis- 
putes. A case of this type was related by a Havik after he had said that a 
land dispute case would sometimes be decided one way in court and the deci- 
sion then reversed by the god Manjunatha in Dharmasthala, a large temple 
in South Canara about a hundred miles south of Totagadde. When asked for 
an example, he said: 


In Halli there was a poor Havik named Narayanappa who had a court case with an 
important [Havik] man (heggade). The latter had loaned Narayanappa money. Naraya- 
nappa gave his land as security. When the loan came due Narayanappa, although he 
had repaid part, could not pay the remainder. The heggade obtained a judgment in 
court giving him Narayanappa’s lands. A hoylu was given by Narayanappa against the 
heggade. The latter gave back the land to Narayanappa because the Dharmasthala 
priest said that Narayanappa was a very poor man. 


Only two cases out of the dozen recounted by informants offer exceptions 
to the rule that hoylus between Haviks are given because of land disputes. 
One of these concerned a jewelry theft that had taken place about fifty years 
before, and in this case the hoylu was given to a village god. The other case 
occurred just before we left the field. Several brass articles had been stolen 
from a small Shiva temple in Totagadde, and the man whom many suspected 
of the theft made accusations that his worst enemy was guilty. An all-Brahmin 
village panchayat attempted to solve the problem by writing a letter to Dhar- 
masthala, promising the items to that temple if they were returned. 

Although the taking of a hoylu is ordinarily done by a man, a woman can 
also declare one. In one rare case, a Havik Brahmin woman took a hoylu 
against a Havik man. However, if she had not had a minor son to inherit the 
property she was trying to recover, it is doubtful that she would have taken 
this action. This hoylu case was related in connection with the story of an 
elderly Havik Brahmin man who suddenly became violently deranged: 


Venkappa became mad (hucéia) because of a hoylu. He was quite healthy and then 
suddenly this happened. His father, Ramappa, lived in Totagadde. Ramappa’s wife’s 
younger brother’s wife was living in the house [in a neighboring village] where Venkappa 
now lives. When Ramappa’s wife’s younger brother died, Ramappa forged a document 
that the deceased owed him 800 rupees, then went to court and took the widow’s land 
and house. Then he went to live in this house and began to farm her arecanut land. 
The widow gave a hoylu against Ramappa by writing a letter to Dharmasthala. Noth- 
ing ever happened to the father but now the sin has come to the son. .. . / Anyone who 
knows that Venkappa’s father had a hoylu taken against him will think that this is the 
reason Venkappa went mad. 


A hoylu over a theft is nearly always taken to a local village god—usually a 
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éaudi. The method of taking a hoylu to a éaudi was described by one Divaru 
informant in a hypothetical case: 

A hoylu is given if someone steals a thing. Suppose some [brass] vessel is stolen in 
our hamlet. Then the owner of that vessel tells everyone that it has been stolen and 
that if he does not get it back he will give a hoylu to the Digadakoppa [name of a 
neighboring village] Caudi. After a week or ten days he brings a coconut and asks every- 
one in our hamlet to touch it saying he is not the thief (ka//a). When this is done he goes 
to Digadakoppa and buries the coconut in the ground before the éaudi’s stone. He 
should do this in the presence of ten people of that village, as it is necessary to inform 
them and have their consent for the €audi to go out of their village and work for people 
from another village. The person taking the hoylu promises the ¢audi a goat or chicken 
[in sacrifice] if the article is returned. Then the audi gives blows (peff{u) to the thie. 

When the thief begins to have trouble he will go to a shaman (gddiga) and thus learn 
the cause. Then he returns the article to the pujdri, the man in Digadakoppa who wor- 
ships the ¢audi. The pijari then informs the owner that he must give the ¢audi what 
has been promised as the article has come back. The thief should also give the €audi a 
goat or a chicken for the wrong (tappu) he has done. 


This informant went on to give a case history: 

Gaudru (a Lingayat) and Putta (a Divaru) once had a quarrel. Later Putta stole a 
plow that belonged to Gaudru that had been left in the field. Gaudru gave a hoylu to the 
Digadakoppa ¢audi. The éaudi then gave blows to Putta—he lost his house by fire and 
his cattle died. Then he returned the plow to the Digadakoppa ¢audi—he gave it to the 
pujari. The pijari forgot to inform Gaudru. Gaudru did not know that the plow had 
been returned so he did not give what was promised to the audi. Then the ¢audi 
turned against Gaudru and his whole family (vamsha) was ruined—the people and 
cattle died. 


A third situation in which a hoylu is used involves a type of relationship 
that exists only between high and low caste individuals. Haviks cannot run 
their small arecanut plantations without a certain amount of outside labor, 
and some of this labor may be supplied by a “‘master-servant”’ (vadeya-okkalu 
system. A Havik Brahmin loans marriage money to a low caste person, who 
works for the Brahmin in return. This relationship does not always operate to 
the mutual benefit of both parties and sometimes the servant, the okkalu, will 
attempt to sever it. This may mean a financial loss to the Brahmin master, 
and he can theoretically resort to giving a hoylu against the low caste man. 
This has probably happened in the past, although informants who described 
it were unable to document it with case histories. But both low and high caste 
informants stated that Haviks frequently tried to prevent “servants” from 
breaking off the relationship or tried to recoup their money by threatening to 
‘give a hoylu. 


DIFFERENCES IN HOYLU PATTERNS 
One of the most striking subcultural differences between Brahmin and 


Sudra castes in Totagadde is the number of words used by or known to only 
one caste, or the use of the same term with different meanings. Hoylu falls 
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into the latter category. Though both Haviks and Divarus use it to mean a 
way of influencing a wrongdoer to make amends, the circumstances under 
which a hoylu is given and the connotations of the act differ considerably. 
If we are to understand this more fully, we must note certain variables in 
taking a hoylu: whether a Havik Brahmin or a Divaru declares the hoylu; 
whether the hoylu is given to a Sanskritic god or to a local village spirit such 
as a audi, and whether the hoylu is given for a theft of jewelry or for a dispute 
over land. The majority of hoylus fall into one of the two types already de- 
scribed—a Havik giving a hoylu to a Sanskritic god over a land dispute, or a 
Divaru giving a hoylu to a village spirit over the theft of a small object. 

The methods of giving a hoylu to the Sanskritic god (dévaru) Manjunatha 
at Dharmasthala and of taking one to a éaudi in a village are quite different. 
Although occasionally someone may present his case to Dharmasthala in 
person, he usually writes a letter to the Dharmasthala priest explaining the 
case and stating what payment he will give when it is resolved. The priest 
may then write to the accused asking him to explain his side, or, speaking for 
the god, he may agree to undertake the case on the basis of the first letter. 
Sometimes a letter from Dharmasthala notifies the man who has committed 
the injustice to make it right, or letters may be sent to both parties asking them 
to come to the temple for arbitration of the case. If the accused is guilty and 
refuses to arbitrate or to return the property, the god will cause harm to him 
until he does. Informants of all castes emphasize that the Dharmasthala god 
knows on whose side justice lies, and will not rest until the wrong is righted. 
Payment to the god is usually a certain percentage of the value of the land or 
object that is in dispute. Occasionally the object itself is promised to the god 
if it is returned. 

The giving of a hoylu to a village éaudi is always done publicly, “in front 
of ten people from the village,” and never by writing. It is done by presenting 
the claim to the shaman’s familiar spirit. The hypothetical case given in the 
text above is a reasonably generalized and ideal description of the way in 
which a hoylu is given to a ¢audi. 

Punishment of the person who has committed the wrong, if he is known, 
begins at a set time. If the hoylu is given to Dharmasthala, the priest notifies 
the offender to rectify the injustice by a certain date; if he has not done so 
by this time, he can expect to suffer the consequences. Punishment by a 
‘audi begins immediately after she is asked to undertake the case. If the of- 
fender is named, he will soon come to know about the hoylu, but when he is 
not known, as in a case involving theft of jewelry, he is aware that action has 
been taken against him only after he or his family is harmed. Then he goes to 
a shaman (gddiga or pdiri) or a priest (bhattru, purdhita, mantravddi, or jdyisa)* 
and asks the cause of the misfortune. After the cause is determined, the harm 
ceases as soon as a vow is taken promising that the stolen goods will be re- 
turned. 

Expectations differ as to how and when punishment will be administered 
by the Dharmasthala god and a village ¢audi. A ¢audi is believed to act in a 
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more violent and bloody manner than does the Dharmasthala god, and withi: 
a relatively shorter time. The Sudra conception of the time lag between the 
request to a ¢audi and the result seems to be not more than several years 
However, it was stated by a Brahmin that if a Caudi acted at all, she would do 
so within one generation. Both castes consistently stated that although the 
Dharmasthala god invariably did harm, this might come at any time within 
three generations in patrilineal descent—that is, to a man’s family, or to his 
son’s or grandson’s family. 

There is a considerable difference in the length of time that the Dharma- 
sthala god and the Digadakoppa ¢audi have been used for hoylus. Dharma- 
sthala is an elaborate and well established temple with an ancient tradition, 
and its god has been asked to give hoylus for as long as anyone can remember. 
This stability stands in striking contrast to the ephemeral nature of a hoylu 
éaudi. When the Digadakoppa Caudi was mentioned, informants frequently 
volunteered the information that people had, within the last several years, 
nearly stopped giving hoylus to this caudi. The rationale for stopping was: 
‘‘Why should a man endanger himself and his family, as well as other innocent 
people? Many people who have taken a hoylu to this audi have been injured 
by having the éaudi turn on them for one reason or another.”’ But the specifi 
story accounting for the cessation of requests, as related by a Divaru, is re- 
vealing: 

There was a Divaru man in Uru village. He had paddy land leased from a Lingayat 
One day for no reason at all the Lingayat asked the Divaru to give up the land. At first 
the tenant (jaminu okkalu) refused, but the Lingayat insisted. Thus hatred rose be 
tween the two. Then the Divaru who had been leasing the field went to the Digada- 
koppa audi and asked her to kill the Lingayat. The shaman for the Digadakoppa éaudi 
gave one of the éaudi’s tridents to this man and told him to bury it in the contested 
field in Uru. 

Two or three days later the C€audi came to the shaman in a dream and asked wher: 
her trident was. The shaman told the ¢audi that she had to kill the enemy (vazri) be 
fore she would get her trident back. The éaudi left in a fury and killed the Lingayat. 
Then the éaudi came to the shaman and asked for the return of her trident, saying she 
had killed the enemy. The shaman told the Divaru what the ¢audi had said. But this 
man replied: ‘‘Why should I give a puja? I have not gotten my land back.” 

Then the ¢audi turned on the Divaru, the man who had given the hoylu, and killed 
him. Many people had trouble at this time. Even those who went to see this man when 
he died became frightened, and when they were frightened the Caudi came on them and 
gave them trouble (kaSta). 

Full of anger the éaudi attacked the new tenant of the Lingayat’s land and killed 
him. She again came to the shaman and said, “I have done harm in three directions 
li.e., to the Lingayat, to the first tenant who gave the hoylu, and to the second tenant, 
who was farming the land in which the éaudi’s trident was buried]. Still I have not been 
given my trident nor my puja. Now I want you to give them to me.” But the shaman 
neither brought the trident back nor gave the puja. Within fifteen days both he and his 
son were dead. 

But the Caudi went on giving trouble to all four of these families. Finally the sha- 
man’s family went to another shaman who told them why they were having so man) 
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bad things happen to them. Then they gave the audi her puja in front of five people 
from the village [who acted as witnesses], sacrificed a goat and brought back the trident. 
Now there are only two women left in the shaman’s family and they have to do the 
work of landless laborers. 


Within the last two generations there have been four ¢audis in or near 
Totagadde that have been famous as hoylu-caudis, but all are now in dis- 
repute. The fact that even the latest, the Digadakoppa audi, is now seldom 
used, could lead to the conclusion that the practice of asking ¢audis to do 
hoylu work is ceasing. However, I favor an interpretation that Caudis rise 
and fall in popularity, and that the Digadakoppa ¢audi is now in disfavor 
because of a peculiar set of circumstances. Certainly the non-Brahmin belief 
in the effectiveness of hoylus to Caudis is strong, and thus another hoylu-spirit 
should soon replace the Digadakoppa Caudi. 

The pattern seems to be that a Caudi who does hoylu work is popular for 
a limited time and then falls into disrepute and is replaced by another éaudi. 
The length of time varies according te the skill of the shaman controlling the 
‘audi and to the particular circumstaaq@es of the sickness and death of people 
involved with hoylus given to this audi Also, the fact that a Caudi is expected 
to act within a relatively short time more easily leads to a loss of faith. But 
in order for the religious system to be maitained, the loss of faith must occur 
for a specific village spirit, not for these deities in general. 

Now let us look at some of the distinctionss between giving a hoylu because 
of a land dispute and giving one because of the theft of small movable objects. 
In hoylu cases involving land, the guilty party is: always named by the person 
giving the hoylu; in cases of theft, this is not neccessarily true. It is sometimes 
said that people are afraid to take a hoylu for snwall thefts when they do not 
know the thief, for fear that he may be a member of their own family. 

Hoylus given over land are mainly the weapons a the weak and the poor 
against the wealthy and the powerful. The well-to-do la nd owners, who either 
loan money or lease out their land, are the recipients of the effect of such 
hoylus. However, this status relationship is usually n2versed between in- 
dividuals involved in a hoylu over stolen jewelry. Hen * the owner of the 
jewelry may be presumed to be better off than the person who has stolen it, 
and thus the wealthier person gives the hoylu against the p™s es ; 

Hoylus over stolen jewelry are sometimes given more in a 4 ‘iit of revenge 
than from a desire to recover lost property. For example, a si rit will occa- 
sionally be promised all that was stolen plus an extra inducement ‘0 effect the 
return of the missing goods. This motivation may be akin to that’ involved in 
‘orcery. On the other hand, hoylus over land are primarily motiva tted by a 
desire for economic gain rather than for retaliation. Hoylus over the , “heft of 
small objects are more often given to a éaudi than to Manjunatha, and. OTe 
often by a Divaru than by a Havik Brahmin. 

Both Haviks and Divarus depend upon agriculture for their livelihooa. 
An important question is thus raised: since land is the economic basis fer both 
‘astes, why do Havik Brahmins generally use hoylus for recovering land, while 
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Divarus give them most often for the theft of small items such as jewelry? 

The answer to this may lie in the differential importance of land and jewelry 
to the two groups. Jewelry seems to be more important to a Divaru family 
than to a Havik family. Divarus use jewelry as a means of investing savings; 
Haviks do so only to a limited extent. A Divaru woman gains some economic 
independence by doing wage work for other castes, and she can most easily 
keep her own earnings by purchasing jewelry. Brahmin women have no money 
of their own; they obtain their jewelry as gifts from their natal or conjugal 
families, rather than by inheritance or purchase. The jewelry belonging to the 
Divaru family acts as a reserve for times of crisis, when it can be sold or 
pawned. The percentage of a Havik’s wealth tied up in jewelry is relatively 
small, while the percentage of a Divaru’s is relatively high. 

The income of Haviks is derived mainly from arecanut land. Havik families 
usually own and farm arecanut gardens, and if a Havik loses his land, there 
are few alternate ways to make a living and still stay in the village. Because 
of the caste structure and his status position, a Havik cannot do the work of a 
coolie nor is he supposed to farm paddy land. On the other hand, Divarus more 
often lease than own paddy land, and land is therefore not a capital investment 
for them. If a Divaru loses a particular piece he can usually lease other land. 
Although he may be reduced from an owner to a tenant, or have to lease land 
from a different person, he has the possibility of remaining a farmer. Even if 
he cannot find new land he can work as a coolie, although he prefers not to do 
so. Loss of land is a serious blow to a Divaru but it is a death blow to a Havik 
Brahmin, and this seems to be an important factor in accounting for the 
different ways in which hoylu is used by the two castes. 


HOYLU AND MORALITY 


The moral nature of a hoylu has already been implied by the statement that 
a hoylu is effective only if the person taking it has justice on his side. However, 
the situation is more complex than this; the degree of morality varies according 
to whether it is a land-hoylu or an object-hoylu, and according to the spirit 
to which the appeal is made. In addition, these variables are associated with 
the caste of the person giving the hoylu. 

The choice of the spirit whose help is enlisted by a Divaru or by a Havik 
reflects a difference in the religious orientation and values of the two castes: 
Manjunatha in Dharmasthala temple is most often utilized by Havik Brah- 
mins; ¢audi, a local non-Sanskritic spirit, is now used exclusively by non- 
Brahmins. The Divarus are firm believers in the efficacy of local village spirits 
and in their willingness to work for blood sacrifice as payment. Brahmins, 
however, have a great respect for the Sanskritic vegetarian gods worshipped 
by priests in an elaborate temple setting. Although informants’ statements 
that deities will accept a hoylu only from a person with justice on his side 
were intended to apply to both the village gods and the Sanskritic gods, case 
histories make it clear that éaudis can be bribed to harm a person who is in 
the right. A éaudi who does hoylu work may also have a reputation for doing 
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sorcery, While the Brahmanical god Manjunatha works only for ends that are 
socially approved or considered to be just. Divarus do not always make a 
clear distinction between hoylu and sorcery and, when speaking about cases 
of hoylu, easily digress into cases of sorcery and occasionally use the terms 
interchangeably. Haviks do not confuse the two concepts in this way. 

The difference of opinion on the propriety of a hoylu is related to the 
following facts: The Sanskritic temple has a wide reputation as a seat of 
learning and moral enlightenment, and the integrity of its priests is frequently 
eulogized by both Brahmins and Sudras. Shamans, who are usually Sudras, 
control €audis who can use their power in a manner that is considered un- 
predictable, dangerous, and sometimes immoral. Also, Caudis may have an 
element of treachery in their personality; statements by informants reveal 
that, although most ¢audis are honest and reliable, there are a few who 
do not always respect the contractual arrangements into which they have 
entered. 

Within the framework of village concepts of right and wrong, the relative 
morality of hoylu depends more upon the god than upon the caste of the person 
giving it, and this is shown by the fact that the ethical connotations of a 
hoylu to Dharmasthala temple are the same for both Divarus and Havik 
Brahmins. However, there is some connection between caste and the morality 
of a hoylu, and this is related to the fact that Haviks generally give a hoylu for 
a land dispute only in cases of economic desperation, when their last bit of 
respectable livelihood is being taken from them. There are no examples of well- 
to-do Haviks resorting to hoylu against each other over land disputes, even 
where one man has obviously obtained a piece of land by chicanery. Such 
cases are resolved by courts and panchayats. Divarus, however, utilize hoylus 
in a wide range of circumstances—when land has been taken from one tenant 
and leased to another, or when agricultural implements or jewelry have been 
stolen. Several cases of hoylu by Sudras have involved men who were already 
enemies, while among Haviks enmity arises only after the hoylu has been 
given. In short, the Havik Brahmin’s motivation for declaring a hoylu usually 
has a much stronger economic basis than does that of the Divaru. 


ENFORCING MECHANISM 


Why does the hoylu system work? What role is played by the elements of 
belief and fear? What other mechanisms support the enforcement of a hoylu? 
Before giving some possible answers to these questions, I should state that the 
effectiveness of the Sanskritic god appears to be greater than that of the village 
spirit. This does not seem unreasonable, considering the fact that in land-hoylu 
cases, which are usually given to the Sanskritic god, the offender is always 
known; in thefts, which are usually handled by a Caudi, the guilty parties are 
unknown. 

If a hoylu over theft is effective, one of the most convenient explanations 
is belief and fear—the offender’s belief that the spirit will punish him, and 
his fear of this. The possibility remains that a feeling of guilt may be a factor 
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in motivating the thief to return the property, but there is no evidence for 
this. The differing patterns of hoylus fit differing degrees of belief in the ef- 
ficacy of supernatural sanctions: Divaru informants invariably maintained 
that they feared the powers possessed by the supernaturals; the more sophis- 
ticated and philosophically oriented Brahmins often boasted that they did 
not believe in these spirits or in their ability to cause harm. Belief in super- 
natural sanctions thus helps to explain the effectiveness of the Divaru system 
better than it explains the Brahmin system. 

In answering these questions, an examination of the status pattern of 
people having a hoylu relationship is revealing. When a Havik Brahmin is 
involved in a land-hoylu case, it is always with another Havik Brahmin. The 
only examples of Haviks being involved in a hoylu with a non-Brahmin are in 
the vadeya-okkalu system, a formalized system of interdependence between 
Brahmins and Untouchables. Among paddy-farming Sudras, land-hoylus do 
cut across caste lines, but they usually involve castes which occupy fairly 
equal positions in the caste hierarchy and which are engaged in similar econom- 
ic activities. The suspected offender in theft-hoylus among Sudras tends to be 
within the same village, and often within a hamlet and a caste. The common 
element is that the hoylu is between people who have a sense of unity, a com- 
mon value system, and who are within the same orbit of social control—all of 
which should add to the effectiveness of a hoylu. 

Haviks, who are coming to believe less in supernatural sanctions, stil 
regard hoylus as an effective means of restoring lost property. The remainder 
of this section will be devoted to analyzing some of the factors that may ac- 
count for this, but first I should like to point out two types of situations that 
could potentially inhibit the enforcement of a hoylu, and some of the reasons 
these situations do not occur. 

Within the Brahmin community, feuds between two male heads of house- 
holds are not uncommon, and such feuds may become so intense that a hoylu 
between these men would have little chance of resolution. However, this situa- 
tion is almost impossible, because the status of individuals who have a hoyl!u 
relationship and those who have a feud relationship are diametrically opposed. 
Feuds take place between men somewhat equal in age, wealth, and interests, 
and who are therefore rivals. Hoylus between Haviks, however, involve indi- 
viduals of unequal status—a man wealthy enough to be a money-lender and a 
man poor enough to borrow money on his last remaining plot of land. 

Another type of situation that could impede the effectiveness of hoylus 
involves the ideal of family solidarity. Although there are many tensions within 
the Brahmin patrilineal family and quarrels over land are frequent between 
close agnates, hoylus do not occur between them.5 This situation cannot arise, 
according to informants, because the Dharmasthala god will not accept hoylus 
involving close agnatic kin. 

The Brahmins’ infrequent use of land-hoylus must help to account for 
their effectiveness. If hoylus were misused, that is, given by a man who had 
lost property to a moneylender when he was not on the verge of bankruptcy, 
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then presumably their effectiveness would decrease. Why hoylus are not mis- 
used is a question I cannot answer, but attitudes toward aggression un- 
doubtedly play a part in it. Acts of physical aggression between males are 
infrequent in all castes in the village, and are even more rare among Brahmins. 
The giving of a hoylu is considered an extreme form of aggression. It involves 
such a serious breach between two Brahmin families that the otherwise uni- 
versal hospitality patterns are suspended; it is the only type of hostility rela- 
tionship that precludes inviting a caste member from the same village to a 
major life-crisis ceremony. The failure of Brahmins to appeal to village spirits 
may also be related to sanctions against aggression, as the punishment in- 
flicted by the village spirit is more harsh and bloody than that inflicted by the 
Sanskritic god. 

The nature of the family structure is another factor which helps to main- 
tain the effectiveness of hoylus. The harm that is destined to come to the 
guilty person may not fall on him as an individual; it may, and frequently 
does, come to other members of his family or may even be effected through the 
cattle belonging to the family. This collective responsibility and guilt may be 
an important factor in accounting for the success of hoylus, especially land- 
hoylus, as a man and his family know that the hoylu has been declared against 
him. The family is likely to attribute every misfortune to the hoylu and thus 
to exert pressure on the head of the household, who has it within his power to 
take the necessary steps to have the hoylu removed. The effectiveness of this 
family pressure can be inferred from the number of times the head of a 
Brahmin household performs a propitiatory act in which he has no personal 
faith. For example, a Brahmin man who professes not to believe in the local 
minor spirits, although the women in his house do, may nevertheless pay 
homage to these spirits in order to keep from being blamed by the women for 
any sickness the children or animals may contract. 

A final hypothesis about the effectiveness of the Brahmin land-hoylu 
system is based on the fact that all married Havik males receive most of their 
income from arecanut gardens, and arecanut gardens in this area are generally 
owned by Havik Brahmins. Haviks seem to have an implicit belief in their own 
caste occupational unity, and this is probably the most important single ele- 
ment in enforcing Havik land hoylus. A common saying which illustrates this 
point is that Havik males without arecanut gardens do not marry, and this is 
true in actual practice. For example, although a Havik had trouble finding a 
husband for his unattractive daughter, he did not look with favor on a pro- 
posed alliance with a landless Havik who worked in a bank in town. Havik 
Brahmins feel that farming arecanut gardens is the only occupation they 
should follow, and that a wealthy man without arecanut land is not a sub- 
stantial man. 

The Brahmin land-hoylu system is used after land has been taken by 
legal means, that is, by foreclosure on a debt. If the ordinary legal system 
therefore works to the detriment of the Havik who owns only enough land for 
bare subsistence, the legal advantage of the moneylender over the borrower 
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is subordinate to the more important value that a Havik remain within the 
caste economic structure. 


CHANGING PATTERNS IN THE HOYLU SYSTEM 


Two generations ago Haviks sometimes utilized the local village spirits for 
hoylus. Now few Brahmins have sufficient belief in the existence of these 
éaudis, or in their ability to inflict punishment, to withstand the criticism and 
ridicule from other members of their caste that would ensue if they patronized 
these spirits. Another reason for the Brahmins’ reluctance to take advantage 
of local spirit aid is that these gods usually require blood payment, the sacrifice 
of an animal. Two decades ago Haviks occasionally gave animals in sacrifice 
to village deities,® but this practice has given way to one that conforms more 
to the modern ethical system as contained in the ideology of Gandhianism. 
The combination of a diminishing belief in local spirits, and fear of a spirit’s 
wrath if it did hoylu work but was not given blood, means that Haviks no 
longer make hoylu requests of local village deities. 

What effect will withdrawal of the high status and often imitated Brahmins 
from use of the local village deities for hoylus have upon the belief system of 
the Divarus? At the same time that Brahmins were occasionally appealing to 
local ¢audis and offering blood sacrifices, they often riduculed them. One 
suspects that the lack of Brahmin participation will not greatly affect the 
Divaru system, particularly since the Brahmin system continues to function 
with different gods. Also, Brahmins still do puja to many of the village gods, 
although they no longer offer them nonvegetarian food. A few Haviks believe 
that all of the local gods are imaginary, while others believe rather strongly 
in their existence and powers. There is a common tradition that the religious 
systems of the two castes differ—a tradition which is illustrated by the fact 
that Haviks tend disparagingly to call the village deities ‘‘Sudra gods,” and 
by the Divaru statement that “‘we go to a shaman when ill, but Brahmins go 
to a doctor.” Since there is a certain amount of mutual agreement that differ- 
ent systems exist, a change by one caste does not necessarily mean a change 
by the other. 

While Havik Brahmins are drifting away from the use of village gods, 
Divarus tend increasingly to appeal to the god traditionally used by Brahmins 
in Dharmasthala temple. This may be an example of the process labeled 
“Sanskritization” by Srinivas (1956). The recency of this phenomenon is in 
part the result of modern governmental policies that stress education for all. 
Traditionally only Brahmins have been literate. As hoylus to Dharmasthala 
are usually taken by a written communication, this facility has been used 
principally by Brahmins. Within the past fifteen years a few Divaru men 
have learned to read and write, and thus are now better able to use Man- 
junatha for their hoylus. 

Not only is the pattern of hoylu use among Divarus changing toward the 
employment of new gods, but it is also changing because of different economic 
motivations. Relatively more cases of hoylu are now given over land disputes 
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and relatively fewer over jewelry. This might be expected from an examination 
of the changing patterns of availability of paddy land. Older Divaru infor- 
mants remember when land went begging, and Brahmins actively sought 
tenants for their lands. It is only within the last few decades that population 
pressures have caused a scarcity of paddy lands. Now if a Divaru loses his 
paddy fields, he may encounter great difficulty in obtaining new ones. The 
more frequent requests for supernatural aid to recover land may reflect this 
insecurity and the increased importance of keeping the land one already has. 
Also, it helps explain why Divarus are turning to the more moral Dharma- 
sthala god for solving land dispute cases. 

Among Brahmins, the belief that Haviks have a fundamental right to own 
arecanut gardens is being put to a severe test. The area they reside in is be- 
coming more densely populated, and the availability of new tillable land is 
decreasing.’ Because land is inherited equally by all sons, large landholders 
who can afford to return small plots of land acquired through the legal courts 
are lessening in numbers; thus there are fewer suitable persons against whom 
a hoylu may effectively be given. Conversely, as population increases and 
arecanut gardens are subdivided below the subsistence level, there should be 
more occasions for declaring hoylus. These opposing trends may undermine 
the structural basis of the Brahmin land-hoylu system and decrease its past 
high degree of effectiveness. 

The changing pattern of moneylending tends to counterbalance the po- 
tentially greater use of hoylus by Brahmins. There are two main sources 
from which a Havik borrows—either from a wealthy Havik landowner or 
from a town-dwelling arecanut merchant, who usually loans by giving an 
advance on the next season’s crop. Borrowing from a town-dwelling merchant 
of another caste is more common now than previously. If he forecloses on 
property, hoylus do not seem to be taken against him; even if they were, they 
would no doubt be less effective outside the orbit of village social pressure. If 
outside moneylenders continue to increase in importance, the frequency of 
Brahmin land hoylus may be expected to decrease. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The use of hoylu falls into three patterns which roughly correspond to 
three aspects of socioeconomic structure. 

For garden-owning Brahmins, whose way of life depends upon arecanut 
land, the hoylu system is couched in terms of rigid morality and is used 
mainly over disputes involving land. Brahmins rarely abuse the system. The 
deity who decides the case and imposes punishment has an impeccable reputa- 
tion for justice, strength, and righteousness, and a hoylu is effected by a 
respectable Sanskritic god surrounded by priests in a large temple. 

As used by Brahmins, a hoylu acts to a very limited extent as an economic 
leveler; it takes from the wealthy and gives to the poor. But more impor- 
tantly, it helps preserve the occupational homogeneity of Havik Brahmins. 
It is not a method for giving land to the poor or for making the poor wealthy, 
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but is a device for allowing the near-bankrupt to retain a small piece of land. 
But because there is a certain fluctuation in family fortunes, this does not 
necessarily mean that the family is only postponing the economic decay that 
eventually results from natural population increase and land partition. 

Hoylu, as used by Divarus, does not give so neat a picture. Only a minority 
of Divaru hoylus involve land disputes, but when they do occur, they may 
now be taken to Dharmasthala, the temple traditionally utilized by Brahmins. 
Most Divaru hoylus involve thefts of small items, often jewelry but sometimes 
objects of an inconsequential nature. In one case a whole family was wiped 
out by a hoylu against the head of the house for having stolen a plow, an easily 
replaceable item. Since the thief had returned the plow, it is difficult to see 
that the spirit acted upon the principle of causing harm only to the guilty 
person. 

The differential morality of the Sanskritic god, used primarily by Brah- 
mins, and of local village spirits, used mainly by non-Brahmins, is further 
shown by the fact that Divarus do not always distinguish between hoylu and 
sorcery, while Haviks never confuse the two concepts. 

The giving of a hoylu is involved with a third socioeconomic pattern. It 
sometimes is used as a threat to reinforce the ‘‘master-servant”’ labor system in 
which a low-caste man, usually an Untouchable, borrows marriage money 
from a Brahmin and agrees to work in return. 


There are several types of contractual relationships upon which the hoylu 
system impinges. First, it supports the sanctity of contract between a Brah- 


min “‘master” and his Untouchable “‘servant,” a relationship which no longer 
has legal sanctions. Second, within the community of Havik Brahmins the 
hoylu system, under certain special circumstances, overrides the sanctity of 
contract between creditor and debtor. Third, the hoylu system supports an 
implicit but by no means absolute rule that the owner of paddy land should 
not dispossess his tenants. 

It sometimes happens that through court action one man obtains an ad- 
vantage over another which would push the defeated party out of the caste 
occupation, and the loser counters by attempting to force the application of a 
strong caste value through the hoylu system. Thus the system as utilized by 
Brahmins may supersede the State legal system as administered by courts of 
law. Thus it would appear that the morality of keeping a Havik Brahmin 
within the occupational fold is stronger than the morality of a contract between 
debtor and creditor, and this hierarchy of values has helped account for the 
effectiveness of land hoylus. 

Enforcement of hoylu sanctions within the Brahmin community is a com- 
plex interplay of several factors: belief in supernatural punishments; belie! 1! 
Havik Brahmin occupational unity; family pressure exerted on the wrongdoer 
in the house; and the excess of population over the availability of new culti- 
vable land. With Divarus, the elements are less complex in that fear of super- 
natural retaliation seems to be more important. If this is true, the effectiveness 
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of hoylus should decrease to the extent that secularization undermines the 
Divaru belief system. 

Several trends can be noted. The use of the Dharmasthala god by Sudras 
has increased; although this development is an aspect of ‘‘Sanskritization,”’ it 
also reflects modern educational policies and the increasing pressure on paddy 
lands. Brahmins have now almost completely stopped taking hoylus to local 
village spirits, an example in Totagadde of Brahmin withdrawal from village 
non-Sanskritic Hinduism. 

The method of appealing to supernatural authority described in this paper 
points out basic features of the culture of a particular area of South India.* It 
is one small aspect of Hinduism as a system of daily religious beliefs and ac- 
tions, rather than as an elaborate philosophical system. As the hoylu pattern 
is probably restricted to a relatively small geographical unit, it shows how 
Hinduism is modified to fit special local circumstances. It also indicates some 
of the complex interrelations of one aspect of religion with the economic 
organization and social structure in a rural village area. But, perhaps most 
significantly, the hoylu system points out some of the important subcultural 
differences between castes or groups of castes within a restricted area. The 
term hoylu exists in both subcultures but its meanings are sharply divergent, 
in both subjective connotations and in actual practice. 


NOTES 


1 An abstract of this paper was presented at the fifty-fifth annual meeting of the American 
Anthropological Association in Santa Monica, December 28, 1956. 

This description and analysis is based upon material collected by my wife, Louise G. Harper, 
and myself during fifteen months’ residence in a South Indian Village. Our field work was made 
possible by a grant from the Ford Foundation. 

I am grateful to David G. Mandelbaum, Morris E. Opler, David M. Schneider, and M. N 
Srinivas for their suggestions, which have been of value in formulating some of the problems in 
this paper, and to H. S. Biligiri, who helped with the Kannada transliteration. 

2 David Schneider asked: “Why do hoylus exist?” He suggested that certain types of au- 
thority are invested in the supernatural when the society lacks strong power positions; that is, 
when political equality precludes the existence of a type of political organization strong enough to 
enforce sanctions for the rules in question. This agrees quite well with the situation found in 
Totagadde. Certainly a degree of authority to punish thieves or to arbitrate land disputes is given 
to the supernatural that does not exist in any individual or group of individuals. This Brahmin 
community is well known for its lack of an effective political organization. There is a strong feeling 
of equality between Haviks that often overrides other values such as respect for age and status. 
Quarrels between individual Brahmins are relatively common and long lasting. Although these 
are often taken to panchayats for settlement, the panchayat members have few means of enforcing 
their decision. This is reflected by the frequency with which cases go to civil courts after being 
arbitrated by a panchayat. Divarus, who have a slightly more effective political organization than 
do Brahmins, still have no individual or group of individuals who are given any strong political 
authority. 

‘In addition to this meaning, hoylu also means “‘a blow” or “a strike.” 

‘ These terms are not interchangeable. 

° Hoylus between affinal kin, however, may be based upon agnatic tensions. Brothers are in 
competition for the same property, and this competition often survives the death of one brother; 
it is then projected by the surviving brother onto the inheritor (the son) of his dead brother’s 
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property. In this event, the boy’s maternal relatives act as his protectors, and may resort to 
giving a hoylu against their affines (the son’s agnates) in order to retrieve property belonging to 
him. 

6 This needs qualification. Brahmins who had sickness or misfortune believed to be caused by 
a nonvegetarian deity subsidized a non-Brahmin to purchase and kill an animal for them. This 
was the Brahmin’s method of paying a spirit without doing the actual killing. 

7 The existence and recency of the problems of too little arecanut land was emphasized by a 
Havik Brahmin caste meeting in 1955. This was the first such gathering that had taken place in 
over fitty years, and the principal reason for calling it was to discuss the desirability and possibility 
of both secular education and nonagricultural employment opportunities for Haviks. 

8 IT have been able to find only one reference in the literature pertaining to South India that 
refers to Dharmasthala’s role as an arbitrator of land disputes. From this source it would appear 
that the Dharmasthala priest, who is Jain by caste and who is often called heggade (important 
person), used to be appealed to in disputes over the partition of property belonging to a joint 
family, a type of dispute that is now solved either by panchayats or by legal courts. In 1838, 
Stokes wrote: 

The Dharmasthal Heggady has, great power, and his orders, or injunctions written on picces 

of palmyra leaf in the name of the idol and called kodi, are scrupulously obeyed. The most 

common occasion of issuing such injunctions, is when the head of a family from disputes 
with the members, assigns his estate or betelnut [arecanut] garden, to the Dharmastha! 
devastan. An event of frequent occurrence. The heggaday’s order is then procured, and 
attached to the premises; it serves most effectually to deter all other claimants from occupy- 
ing the land, or taking its produce (Stokes 1864:19). 
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Plural and Differential Acculturation in Trinidad! 
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I 


RINIDAD, the southernmost island in the West Indies, is known as 

one of the most cosmopolitan places on earth. Both Trinidadians and 
foreigners have noted the large number of racial and cultural entities present, 
their unexpected permutations and combinations, and the seeming lack of 
tensions that would normally be expected in such a community. This paper 
will attempt to show some of the means by which Trinidadians of diverse 
origins have managed to adjust to their complex social situation without losing 
their subcultural identities. 

Three quarters of a million people live in Trinidad, almost half of whom 
are relatively dark-skinned Negroes, termed ‘Creoles,’ though this term is 
also used to mean “‘local.’’ The Creoles are the descendants of slaves of West 
African origin brought to Trinidad from the islands to the north beginning in 
1780. Even today, one-fourth of these Negroes were born in other West Indian 
islands, particularly Tobago, Grenada, St. Vincent, and Barbados. East 
Indian indentures began to replace the freed slaves as cane laborers in 1846, 
and their descendants make up one third of Trinidad’s population, including 
10,000 who were actually born in India. This group is roughly 70 percent 
Hindu, 15 percent Muslim, and 15 percent Christian. The remaining sixth 
of the total Trinidad population includes 75,000 European-African Coloreds; 
20,000 whites, many of foreign birth; 12,000 Chinese and Chinese-Negro 
mixtures called ‘‘Chinee-Creoles,” largely Anglican or Roman Catholic; 
12,000 East Indian-Negro mixtures called “‘Dooglas” (Hindi for ‘“‘bastard’’); 
1,000 Syrians and Lebanese, and several hundred relatively pure aboriginal 
Amerindians called “Caribs’” but now thought to be Arawaks (Colonial 
Office 1949; Kuczynski 1953:IIT). 

Trinidad’s social structure as studied by Braithwaite (1953:5 ff.) and 
Powrie (1956:224 ff.) shows these racial and national groups to be arranged 
in a hierarchy by Trinidadians, the exact arrangement varying with the class 
and origin of the arranger. Within each group there is a wide spread in class, 
with at least a few individuals in each group near the top of the social scale. 
A consensus of Trinidadian opinion might arrange these groups as follows: 

1. Foreign whites (““Békés”), ranging from the British Governor through 
U.S. Naval officers, Canadian oilfield employees, Irish or Flemish priests, and 
British technicians, to Scottish canefield overseers. 

2. Local whites (“French Creoles”), often but not always of French origin, 
ranging from planters and landowners through bank employees and clerks to 
poor-white laborers from Barbados and Grenada (‘‘Scotland Johnnies’’). 

3. Coloreds (described as “fair,” “light,” “red,” or “brownskin”’), of 
French origin and Roman Catholic religion, from Supreme Court Justices and 
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members of the Legislative Council through planters, civil servants, and pro- 
fessional men, to shop clerks. 

4. Coloreds of English origin and Anglican, Presbyterian, or other non- 
evangelical Protestant religion, ranging similarly to the French Coloreds. 

5. Coloreds from other West Indian islands, particularly Barbados, in 
similar occupations to local Coloreds, but with fewer members near the top of 
the scale. 

The largest area of disagreement is whether the Blacks, the East Indians, 
or one or another small “foreign” group should be placed next. One arrange- 
ment based on observation is as follows: 

6. Chinese and Chinese-Creoles, ranging from wealthy business people and 
politicians, through doctors to grocers and small rural shopkeepers. 

7. Portuguese (‘‘Pawtagi’”’), often of Madeiran origin and Presbyterian 
religion, from a very wealthy rum distiller through prominent businessmen and 
politicians to small shopkeepers. Both Chinese and Portuguese would tend 
to cluster toward the bottom of their range on the social scale, and both have a 
good deal of Negro intermixture. 

8. Negroes, Blacks, or Creoles, the largest single group in the Colony, 
may be divided, as the Coloreds, into French-Catholic, English-Protestant, 
and foreign West Indians (‘‘Small Islands’). All three subgroups range fully 
through the social scale from Chief Minister through civil servants and pro- 
fessional men to schoolteachers, evangelical ministers, longshoremen, and cane 
laborers, the poorest of this latter group usually being of foreign birth. The 
majority of the dark-skinned group are in the lower class, but by numbers 
alone they manage to have considerable representation in every class, and 
have recently shown some political consciousness. 

Two small ‘‘foreign’”’ groups follow: 

9. Spanish-speaking Venezuelans and “Spanishy” local-born people, 
ranging in color from very light Spanish-Amerindian mestizos through al! 
shades and combinations of this mestizo group with Negro, to relatively un- 
mixed dark-skinned Negroes. Their social scale runs from diplomats and im- 
pcrtant political refugees to poor landless ‘“‘peons”’ in cocoa valleys. 

10. Syrians and Lebanese, with whom are classed the handful of Middle 
European Jews, largely shopkeepers, drygoods merchants, and street peddlers 

The East Indian third of the society is still grouped at the bottom of this 
hierarchy, though Creoles often remark disapprovingly how “‘the Coolie people 
does get on in the world.” 

11. East Indians who have been converted to Christianity, mostly Cana- 
dian Presbyterian, Catholic, and Anglican, have had greater opportunities for 
social mobility, and have more members higher on the social scale than the 
non-Christian Indians. They are politicians, clergymen, civil servants, 
teachers, and clerks, with a few still employed in the traditional rice and cane 
fields as small farmers or landless laborers. 

12. Muslims, sometimes called ‘‘Madingas” in reference to an extinct 
colony of African Muslim indentures of the Mandingo nation, and sometimes 
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distinguishable by their lighter skin-color and Armenoid features. They cluster 
in the cities and towns as shopkeepers, where they outnumber the Hindus. 
A few are professional men, and many are small farmers and cane laborers. 

13. Hindus, the largest group after the Blacks, make up the poor rural 
proletariat. Caste lines, both real and assumed, still carry weight, so that 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas (‘“‘Chutris’’) are the politicians, urban business men, 
and landowners, the Baniyas are small shopkeepers, and the lower and 
scheduled castes (‘‘Chamars,”’ a leather-working caste in India) are the rural 
laborers. A subgroup of Hindus are the very dark-skinned Madrassi, who are 
looked down upon by the Punjabis and Biharis. Dooglas, the East Indian- 
Negro mixtures, are usually grouped with Creoles of their same skin color and 
Christian religion, but a few, particularly women, are Hindus. 

It must be stressed that this hierarchy of groups represents an essentially 
Creole or Negro viewpoint. Indians place themselves before the Blacks, and 
Brahmins disdain the low castes who converted to Christianity. Portuguese 
and light Venezuelans consider themselves superior to most of the Coloreds by 
virtue of their skin color, while middle-class Coloreds look down on them and 
the Chinese because they keep “‘grubby little shops.’”’ The old French Colored 
families consider themselves with some justification to be Trinidad’s aristoc- 
racy, and disdain both the parvenu foreign whites and the upwardly mobile 
Negroes and Indians. Each of these groups is conscious of its distinctness in 
one or more aspects of culture, and preserves attitudes and customs which set 
it apart from the other groups. 


II 


My hypothesis is that these vertical groups, for all their distinctness, are 
not functionally exclusive or “‘watertight,’’ but that all the members of any 
group know something of the other groups, and many members are as pro- 
ficient in the cultural activities of other groups as of their own. Furthermore, 
the overwhelming numerical majority of the Creoles (Negroes), the relative 
permissiveness of their culture, and the longer period of their (often un- 
acknowledged) cultural dominance has caused the other groups to become at 
least partially acculturated or ‘‘Creolized.” Basic agreement in such vital 
areas as language, folk belief, magic practice, mating and family structure, 
festivals, and music provide the common ground which makes it possible for 
Trinidad to function as a society. 

Although ideally each group mates endogamously, there are many casual 
sexual contacts between members of different groups which result in children. 
More permanent extra-legal unions, called ‘‘keeping” (Herskovits 1947:81), 
are common among lower-class women of one group and lower- and middle- 
class men of another group. A middle-class woman may marry outside her 
group to get a wealthy or professional husband, and a man may be willing to 
marry a girl whose class and/or group are lower than his, if she is lighter or 
otherwise more European-looking than he. The attraction of the forbidden 
also gives these exogamous unions a certain appeal, while at the same time 
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they are frequent enough to make family persecution ineffectual. A number of 
individuals know of six or more racial and national strains in their ancestry, 
and there is at least one authenticated case of a man of Portuguese-Carib and 
Doogla (Negro-Indian) parents who married a girl of Martinique Colored, 
Venezuelan mestizo, and Chinese Creole origins. Such people are proud of their 
mixed origins, and boast that they are ‘“‘a real mix-up,” or “a West Indian 
callalu”’ (a crab stew with many other ingredients mixed by a swizzle stick or 
“Vélé’’). Mixed families exist in all classes and areas, but the majority are 
urban lower-middle-class such as teachers and small merchants, and live in 
Port-of-Spain or in the belt of contiguous towns and villages which stretch 
east and west from it. 

In a home where the mother is Portuguese and Hindu, and the father 
Chinese and Creole, one servant Vincentian and the other Grenadian, the 
child is enculturated to a series of patterns which would seem to be both dis- 
organized and contradictory. While attending a Catholic school run by an 
Irish priest, the child fills and lights the oil lamps (diya) at his grandmother’s 
Hindu Diwali festival, hears African folktales and witchcraft stories from the 
“small island” servants, secretly attends Shango and Shouter church services 
with his age peers, and eats such radically different cuisines as corned pork, 
pelau, chow mein, and roti with fork, chopsticks, or fingers as required. Even 
the child whose parents are both of one group becomes familiar with the ways 
of other groups through his relatives, friends, neighbors, teachers, and school 
companions who are outside his group. Thus in the very process of learning the 
way of life of his own group, he is also acculturated to other ways of life in 
their various aspects and to degrees varying by group and individual. 


Language and Naming 

Although there are enclaves of people who speak only Creole, Spanish, or 
Hindi, most Trinidadians can speak English. Educated people often have con- 
trol of two dialects, the local English and an approximation of “BBC” English 
which can be turned on and off at will. The local speech is rich in special idioms 
and pronunciations, and salted with words from the other local languages, 
particularly Creole. It is largely unintelligible to a newly-arrived speaker of 
standard English. Its fluidity and expressiveness, and particularly the prestige 
it has earned as the vehicle of calypso songs has made it acceptable even 
among upper-class people who ‘“‘know better.”’ This local nonstandard English 
is an important aspect of the Creole culture which helps to bind together people 
of diverse origins. 

Spanish enclaves exist in the valleys of Santa Cruz, Maracas, and Lopinot, 
and south of Siparia. Creole is spoken in the Maraval Hills and in mountain 
villages along the north coast around Blanchisseuse. Hindi as a home language 
still exists in predominantly Indian villages in the south of the island. In each 
of these cases, however, many of the speakers of the language do not belong 
to the group who introduced it. Thus Spanish is spoken by Chinese shop- 
keepers, white overseers, Carib Indians, and East Indian laborers in Spanish- 
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speaking areas, and many older rural East Indians speak Creole as their second 
language after Hindi. In the same way, Creoles living in predominantly Indian 
areas often control Hindi, at least well enough for conducting everyday affairs. 
With the recent introduction of Hindu and Muslim schools, many Creole 
children are learning Hindi in school, and come home singing Hindi songs 
with the piping tonal mannerisms of traditional ragas. Indian films in Hindi are 
attended by both Indians and Creoles, though in most cases neither under- 
stands the dialogue, but follows the story through interpreting the pantomime. 

Naming patterns are equally diverse. Children, especially if illegitimate, 
do not necessarily bear the surname (‘‘title’’) of their father, but often his 
first name used as a surname, or their mother’s surname, or the surname of a 
grandparent, godparent, or other relative. There is no particular correlation 
between name and racial or national group. A man named Chan or da Silva 
or O’Connor may have the appearance of a white, a Negro, an East Indian, or 
any combination thereof. Christianized Chinese and East Indians often took 
the first name of their godfather as their surname, so that there are families 
of every group named Joseph, John, or Williams. Many Negroes and Coloreds 
have Chinese or Portuguese surnames inherited from distant ancestors, and 
some aristocratic French names are now found in every group. Prestigeful 
first names are borrowed from abroad, so that Neville, Winston, Erroll, Merle, 
and even Ingrid and Jennifer are common. Hindus, who often use no surname, 
use Creole nicknames such as Boysie (diminutive of ‘‘Boy’’) and Sonny, while 
the Creole community tends derisively to call all lower-class Indian men 
“Baboolal.” A certain amount of fantasy is allowed, so that many people 
have several sets of first names and surnames by which they are known in 
different settings. For instance, a Muslim East Indian with a Venezuelan 
Carib grandmother is known as Alvarado Josette at work, as Eddie Mo- 
hammed at home, and as Nugget or Nuggs among his age peers. 


Religion and Magic Practice 

Nearly every Trinidadian is affiliated with at least one organized religion, 
but he commonly attends services of other denominations. Members of two 
African-derived religions, Yoruba ‘‘Shango” (Herskovits 1947:321 ff.) and 
Dahomean “Rada” (Carr 1953?:35 ff.), consider themselves also to be Roman 
Catholics and participate in Catholic rituals as part of their religious duties. 
Baptist ‘‘Shouters” (Herskovits 1947:190 ff.) sometimes parade through the 
streets, their leader in full Catholic priestly vestments, followed by acolytes 
and members dressed as nuns and monks, while they say the Way of the 
Cross, using Catholic prayerbooks for the literate. Christianized Hindus still 
celebrate such Hindu festivals as Diwali and Phagwa, and hold curing or 
thanksgiving services (pujas) more or less secretly in their homes. Conversely, 
orthodox Hindus follow the French Catholic custom of placing lighted candles 
on family graves on All Saints Night (Toussaint). Hindus also hold a yearly 
pilgrimage to a supposedly miraculous Spanish statue of La Divina Pastora 
called in Hindi Supari Mai, ‘Siparia Mother’) in the Roman Catholic 
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church in Siparia. They also attend the Tre Ore Good Friday services in the 
Benedictine monastery in such large numbers that Catholic parishioners are 
often unable to get in. The Yoruba god Osain is syncretized with the Muslim 
saint Hossein, grandson of Mohammed, and is described by his Negro devotees 
as “‘a wild Coolie mon.” At a “Parents’ Plate,” an African-derived placation 
of ancestors, the food offered to the ancestors includes Indian dishes such as 
roti, dhalpuri, and curry, as well as one bottle of each flavor of commercially- 
produced soft drinks. 

A striking example of agreement on basic beliefs is the combining of African 
and East Indian traditions of magic practice. Hindu pandits perform a “High 
Mass” for their Negro clientele who have not had their prayers answered in 
the Christian churches, Shouter temples, or Shango yards. In the same way, 
Indians employ Negro obeahmen for curing and for the manufacture of 
“trick” and “guard” amulets (Herskovits 1947:224, 242). When a Christian 
Indian was executed for the murder of his wife, a rumor spread that the man 
was of the Teli or oil-presser caste. It is common knowledge that the severed 
head of a Teli is an almost invincible source of magic power, and the head of a 
Teli executed for the murder of a white woman would have infinitely greater 
power. Although supposedly incorruptible foreign police from Barbados were 
stationed at the grave until the body had decomposed, several Indian and 
Negro magic practitioners have let it be known that they are in possession of 
the head, and that its powers are available for a price. 

In a situation where many people participate in more than one religious 
system, there are inevitable conversions from the religion of one’s own group 
to that of another. A few Creole intellectuals have become reform Arya Samaj 
Hindus, and others have become Muslims to take advantage of the easy 
divorce laws of this group. Negroes living in Indian areas sometimes adopt the 
marriage customs and attitudes of their Indian neighbors, and employ Hindu 
pandits for puja curing services. One Hindu became a Presbyterian to enter a 
mission normal school, changed to Catholic to qualify as a teacher in a Catholic 
school, and then embraced Islam to become the head teacher of a Muslim 
school. These successive conversions elicited admiration as being expedient 
and wise. 


Religio-Social Festivals 


Festivals derived from various traditions provide opportunity for friend- 
ship and mutal participation between groups, and are often discussed by 
Trinidadians as an important cohesive factor in their society. All Saints, 
Diwali, and Supari Mai have already been mentioned. Ramleela, a ten-day- 
long dramatization of the Ramayana, employs Creole boys and men as actors. 
They can play only the enemies of Lord Rama, and their skin color is ration- 
alized as resulting from the fire by which Hanuman, Rama’s monkey lieu- 
tenant, destroyed Lanka (Ceylon), the enemy city. The Muslim Hossé fes- 
tival, originated by Persian Shiite heretics, is celebrated by the Trinidad 
Muslims, all of whom are orthodox Sunni, even though the saint commemo- 
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rated by the paper-and-bamboo temple (/aj) was a direct enemy of orthodoxy. 
Creoles now help build the taj, and can be seen playing the drums and dancing 
at the ceremonies. Both Hindus and Christian East Indians also make these 
temples, and organize and participate in the other aspects of the festival. Thus 
the “fete” itself, and the drive for self expression and for prestige have ob- 
scured the original religious purpose of the activity (Crowley 1954: 202). 

The most important of these intragroup festivals is Carnival, originally 
introduced by French planters but for the last century primarily a lower-class 
Creole activity. In the last fifteen years urban East Indians, and middle- 
and upper-class Coloreds and whites in increasing numbers have participated 
in the street dancing and masquing of Carnival. Some of the finest masque 
bands are brought out by Chinese and Chinese Creoles, reinterpreting Chinese 
traditions of propriety and prestige to fit the Trinidad standard. Although 
Trinidadians enthusiastically state that all class- and color-consciousness 
is forgotten during Carnival, the structure of the bans faithfully reflects both 
the vertical (racial and national) and the horizontal (class) divisions in the 
community, but with the expected “‘seepage”’ between groups, and with basic 
Creole traditions pervading all groups to greater or lesser degree. 


III 


Trinidadians of each racial or national group learn some of the ways of 
each other group, a process we may term plural acculturation. Each member of 
each group accepts or rejects these alien ways in varying degrees to suit 
particular needs and situations, which we may call differential acculturation. 
It has been said that Trinidadians develop a “collection of masks” or person- 
alities, and don whichever mask is suitable for each occasion. The implications 
of this attitude are extremely complex, and will require a good deal more re- 
search by qualified scholars than is contemplated at present. At this time it is 
possible to say that, except for certain groups of Hindus which will be the sub- 
ject of a later report, the phenomenon of the “‘marginal man” does not occur 
in Trinidad, at least in the sense that it is known elsewhere. A Trinidadian feels 
no inconsistency in being a British citizen, a Negro in appearance, a Spaniard 
in name, a Roman Catholic at church, an obeah (magic) practitioner in private, 
a Hindu at lunch, a Chinese at dinner, a Portuguese at work, and a Colored at 
the polls. An orthodox Brahmin who has never eaten meat may still be the 
organizer of a Creole Carnival band representing Vikings or Scottish clans- 
men, or play the guitar at a Spanish-Venezuelan “cross wake”’ (velario de cruz, 
veille croix). A Chinese Anglican finds nothing inconsistent in visiting a Hindu 
pandit or African obeahman for a love charm to lure a Presbyterian Portu- 
guese girl to his bed and board. The convent-bred Venezuelan wife of a 
Colored civil servant from Barbados may dance masked through the streets at 
Carnival, sing calypsos in local dialect, eat a roti, and flirt with male mas- 
quers of every race and nation. 

The unusually wide choice of alternatives open to Trinidadians has tended 
to intensify the relativism and permissiveness observable in other New World 
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Negro areas. In turn, each individual and each group has been Creolized to 
greater or lesser degree in one or another aspect of his culture, while at the 
same time preserving inviolate the traits and complexes of his parent culture 
or cultures. Without losing identity, groups exchange and share members, 
so that even relatively unacculturated individuals (e.g., rural Hindus) have 
a good deal of knowledge of and experience with members of groups other than 
their own. This differential acculturation and the existence of aspects of the 
Creole culture as “‘common denominators” between groups are the means by 
which this complex plural society has preserved desirable segments of each 
cultural entity without fragmenting the society to the point of dissolution. 
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NOTE 


| This paper in abbreviated form was read at the Symposium on Ethnic Groups in the West 
Indies, during the annual meeting of the American Anthropological Association, Dec. 30, 1956, at 
Santa Monica, California. The material on which it is based was collected in connection with the 
Local Studies Programme, Trinidad Extra-Mural Department, University College of the West 
Indies, under the direction of Andrew Pearse. For detailed studies by this group of various asbects 
of Carnival, see Sherlock and Carr 1956:173 ff. 
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The Multiple Society in Economic Development: 
Mexico and Guatemala 


MANNING NASH 
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Fok the anthropologist the problem of economic development and cultural 
change is now clearly enough delimited for an investigator to ask crucial 
questions. An adequate theoretical resolution of that problem area would come 
through a series of propositions which would give empirically relevant answers 
to the following questions: 


1. What income-raising technology and knowledge will be adopted and how will 
these be fitted into the social system? 

2. What kinds of persons will put into use the production-increasing innovations? 

3. What series of social and cultural changes will permit the innovators, together 
with their new forms of production, to restructure the society and reorient the 
culture, so that economic development becomes a built-in feature of the ordinary 
operation of the society? 


By detailed analyses of societies and cultures, by invoking what is known 
of the processes of social and cultural change, and by recourse to the growing 
theory of the structure and function of social systems, partial answers to 
these questions have been offered for many of the non-Western peoples now 
seeking economic betterment or having it thrust upon them. 

But in the emerging conceptual apparatus for the study of culture change 
and economic development, some of the current notions as to the relevant 
dimensions of the cultural and social entity under observation have proved 
inadequate. Anthropologists typically analyze non-Western peoples through a 
model of interpretation which yields a description of a unified whole called a 
culture or a society. This procedure is valid and necessary when the interest 
is in a series of social and cultural types forming the basis of abstraction for 
scientific generalization. However, it often vitiates anthropological contribu- 
tions to the study of economic development and cultural change, unless sup- 
plemented by concepts and tools facilitating the interpretation of more com- 
plex social and cultural situations than the relatively small and culturally 
autonomous communities for which our theoretical tools have been developed. 

The unit of study for economic development is a political one—the nation 
or, in looser terms, a country. A goodly portion of the so-called underdeveloped 
countries is composed of more than one cultural tradition and of diverse levels 
of social organization within the territorial unit over which political jurisdic- 
tion is exercised. The anthropologist who studies only one of the cultural 
traditions, and makes generalizations about the process of culture change and 
economic development for the whole country, errs conspicuously; even if the 
generalization is restricted to the segment under observation, the error is 
great, if not so egregious.! 
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I propose the use of a concept which explicitly takes into account the facts 
of variant cultural tradition and, at the same time, the scale of social organiza- 
tion as the most useful starting point for an analysis of an underdeveloped 
country, at least for such countries as the five “Indian” republics of Latin 
America. The concept suggested is that of a multiple society with plural! 
cultures. 

This concept has had some anthropological currency (Tax 1946; Beals 
1953; Nash 1956b) but itsemployment in the understanding of the process of 
economic development and culture change has not yet been undertaken.” The 
utility of the concept and its research implications will be shown by reviewing 
some of the facts of Guatemalan and Mexican economy and society from this 
perspective. 

As a social type, the multiple society with plural cultures is marked by 
the presence of at least two distinct cultural traditions, each significantly 
different in breadth of integration. Although the entire population of the na- 
tional territory is included in a single system of political and economic bonds, 
only a part of the population is fully aware of the national entity, participates 
significantly in its cultural and social life, or has control over resources and 
communications of nationwide scope or impact. That part of the population 
which carries the national variety of culture is in fact the national society; 
it is scattered throughout the national territory; it is the link between the 
nation and other nations in the world and is the segment of the population 
in whom political control is vested and within which political control is con- 
tested. It is also that part of the population whose economic decisions have 
national repercussions. 

This national political and economic segment of the multiple society is 
within itself divided into classes and marked by rural and urban differences. 
But as a social segment it is superior to those small-scale societies with different 
cultural traditions within the same national territory. These subordinate 
societies are locally organized; economic resources are small compared to the 
national society; political power is not vested in them; and the cultural 
cleavage between the national segment and its plural cultures is marked by 
many symbolic pointers of dress, language, occupation, custom, and perhaps 
even the physical features of the members. 

It is plain that in Guatemala the multiple society refers on the one hand to 
Ladinos and on the other to Indians. In Mexico the chief terms of reference 
are to Mexicano as against Indio.’ The two nations serve as an historical con- 
trast, both as to the degree of persistence of a multiple society and as to dif- 
ferent rates of economic progress. 

Guatemala is a multiple society par excellence, with hundreds of Indian 
municipios each varying from the other in small and numberless ways and as a 
cultural tradition distinct from the Ladino society (Tax 1937). The nature of 
economic development and culture change in Guatemala depends not on the 
characteristics of the Ladino society nor on the features of the Indian society 
alone, but on the relations of the segments of the multiple society and the 
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possible and probable roles each segment may or can play in the historical 
process. The questions which opened this paper are to be asked twice; once 
for the national segment, and again for the non-national segment. An under- 
standing of economic development will emerge in the relations between these 
two sets of answers. 

The Indian societies of Guatemala are made up of peasants who in eco- 
nomic organization and motivation are, and have been, receptive to changes in 
technology and knowledge, if such innovations are of comparative economic 
advantage (Tax 1953). The cultural differences between Ladino and Indian 
society are not matched by economic differences in type of organization, nor 
are the Indian economies isolated from the national economy or separate in 
activity or sphere (Mosk 1954; Tax 1956). Guatemalan Indian receptivity 
to income-raising innovation is limited then in the same way in which the 
limits of innovation are set in any society—by the prevailing stock of wealth, 
by the present command over skill and knowledge, by the estimation of worth 
of a new item in terms of what it displaces or replaces, by the calculation of 
how much trouble it is to reorient one’s time, energy, and resources to use the 
new item in light of the rewards it offers, and by the judgment of how one 
looks to one’s fellows by adopting the new way. 

Even a cursory acquaintance with the culture of the municipios of the 
Western Highlands indicates that new items of technology and knowledge 
are subjected to estimation and calculation in a set of values and preference 
scales different from that of Ladino society. But the important point is that 
this set of different values and preference schedules does not preclude the rapid 
introduction of income-raising innovation or justify the appellation of “‘re- 
sistant to change.” On the contrary, change is relatively swift and easy in 
Guatemalan Indian communities, if the proposed innovation is more produc- 
tive within the limits of the factors enumerated earlier. The limits are appar- 
ently wide and as yet uncharted. They run the gamut from things as relatively 
undisturbing as a sewing machine or corn mill up to and including Central 
America’s largest textile mill. I have reported earlier on the range and kind of 
changes made in a traditional Indian community in which a modern textile 
mill is situated, drawing almost all of its labor from the local Indian commu- 
nity (Nash 1955a, 1955b, 1956b). 

If the cultures of the Guatemalan Indians are such as to permit a relatively 
wide choice among alternatives, why then is the choice not more frequently 
made? The answer lies, I think, in the social scale of these municipios. The 
units of production and consumption are households, not firms, and the 
household’s control over resources, its capital stock, and its withholding 
power, in short its ability to try out something new, is perforce limited.‘ 
Innovations which it can undertake, almost by definition, cannot materially 
raise the per capita income; and those innovations which can materially raise 
the income, it cannot undertake. The Indian communities, singly or severally, 
cannot start the self-generating process of technological improvement and 
economic reorganization which can in the end lead to abundance. 
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The major role of taking on a comprehensive new and more productive 
technology is to lie, then, with some members of the national segment of the 
multiple society rather than with the Indian communities. But the choice of 
technology and its spread throughout a large part of the population depends 
on a proper appreciation of the nature of Indian cultures by the Ladino seg- 
ment. That is to say, in the process of Guatemala’s economic development ii 
falls to the lot of Ladino society to introduce the income-increasing technique 
and knowledge, but unless that knowledge and technique are acceptable to 
and used by the Indian communities, little or no economic progress may result. 
As Tax has pointed out (1956), the Indians’ use of the more productive coastal] 
lands instead of the highlands would raise their standards of living and the 
nation’s as a whole, but since in order to use the coastal land under the present 
system of land redistribution the Indian must move to the coast and occupy 
the land as a resident, few take advantage of the better land. Indians live in 
communities, and prefer the highlands for climatic, hygienic, and sentimental 
reasons. The suggestion is that Indians be allowed to use the land without hav- 
ing to settle there. Some of them normally do this with their own parcels of 
coast land and presumably would do so as easily, and to everybody’s benefit, 
on government land. The nature of the multiple society is such that only a 
consideration of all segments and of their relations can lead to economically 
effective plan or practice, for it is primarily the role of the Indian in Guate- 
mala to provide the bulk of the human material whose choice will decide 
whether the alternatives presented by Ladino society shall be fruitful. 

Ladino society is frequently divided into a series of social classes which 
correspond rather closely to the various kinds of productive activities each 
social class manifests (Adams 1956; LeBeau 1956). First of all, there is a social 
class called upper or cosmopolitan (Wagley and Harris 1955). This class is 
largely urban in residence, sophisticated in style, education, consumption, and 
usually well travelled. It is the richest segment of Guatemala, gathering its 
wealth from the large coffee plantations or other export crop land, and some- 
times through a large commercial establishment. Below this social class, in 
both wealth and status, is a segment often called the local upper class to dis- 
tinguish it from the metropolitan or cosmopolitan rich and prestigeful. The 
local upper class is a kind of rural gentry, often with town or city residence. 
These are the producers of export crops or of cattle and food for internal use, 
on a lesser scale than the finguero of the large export plantation. They are the 
medium holders who exert political power on the local scene and are important 
in national politics, but their command of the factors of production is less than 
that of the cosmopolitans. The third social class usually named is the middle 
class, more recently denoted as the masa media (Gillin 1956). It includes 
persons on the social and economic scale ranging from school teachers to 
directors of firms, passing on the way army officers, clerks, minor government 
officials, and intellectual workers. The fourth social class appears to be the 
clase baja, a lower class composed chiefly in the cities of wage workers, domes- 
tics, peddlars, small scale self-employed craftsmen, and the occasional worker; 
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in the countryside this segment includes the agricultural worker on a daily 
basis, the resident agricultural worker, the small merchant or shopkeeper, 
the few nonagricultural wage workers, the self-employed petty craftsman, and 
the occasional worker. 

One of the four segments of Ladino society must give impetus to the proc- 
ess of economic development if such a process is indeed to begin and come to 
fruition. Which segment can and which, given good economic reasons, is 
likely to do so? Not enough is known in detail about the national culture and 
social class system to answer this question definitively, but in broad outline 
the major possibilities are evident. The clase baja may be discounted either 
as the initiators or the carriers-through of the cultural change which will 
bring about economic development because it does not command sufficient 
economic means or organization, and it is largely illiterate, unvocal, and un- 
represented politically. In a process of economic development this segment 
is analogous to the Indian societies and cultures in providing the human ma- 
terial whose choice to use the income-raising technology and knowledge is 
crucial. 

At the other extreme, the cosmopolitans have the resources and perhaps 
the knowledge and political power to make economic development possible 
but it is unlikely that they will do so, because a major concern of large planta- 
tions is the price structure of the export market rather than problems of tech- 
nological or organizational experiment and advance. Cosmopolitans can get 
rich and stay rich with their current technology wasteful or inefficient as it 
may be—-provided the world market offers them sufficient return for their 
product. Furthermore, it is unlikely that whatever improvements the cosmo- 
politans make will appeal to the members of Indian societies (whose chief 
economic role would be that of plantation laborers) or to the clase baja, who 
will also remain in the role of agricultural laborers with presumably the same 
levels of skill and knowledge, even if their productivity and income may rise 
slightly. Despite the need or desire of the cosmopolitans or the upper class for 
rapid, substantial economic and cultural change, they are unlikely to under- 
take an extensive program of change even though they command the resources 
and the political power to beget economic development. 

The local upper class is a more promising but still an unlikely choice as a 
collective candidate for bringing rapid economic change to Guatemala. By 
and large, the rural gentry aim to expand their economic activities, especially 
through increasing land holdings and money crops, but the object of such ex- 
pansion is to move into the social and economic role of the cosmopolitan. That 
is to say, successful local upper-class persons usually orient economic activity 
so that they may rise into the cosmopolitan segment, rather than select or 
implement some program which would lead to general economic change or 
would enlist or attract in its wake the Indian societies or the clase baja. 

By a process of elimination the middle class, the masa media, remains as 
the only possible segment for economic development and its accompanying 
cultural and social reformulation. They are, I shall argue, a likely group, but 
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the probability is of uncertain odds. The middle class is literate, politically 
active, socially mobile, and impoverished (Gillin 1956). Such a combination of 
characteristics makes them particularly susceptible to the promise of economic 
betterment and willing to pay the personal costs and run the social risks of 
rapid social change. The masa media, being poor both in personal incomes in 
comparison to what their tastes and aspirations consider the decent minimum 
and in their control over the factors of production, has no special commitment 
to a going technology or economic organization. They are willing to innovate 
economically and socially, provided the rewards accrue partly to them in 
terms of wealth and increased power and prestige. 

Since the middle class does not make economic decisions of great scope or 
impact in view of their current claim on the productive mechanism, their 
willingness and social susceptibility to economic and cultural change can be 
translated into social fact and historical process only through political chan- 
nels. Political power may give them control over sufficient resources to make 
significant cultural and economic innovation. This political access to economic 
means may be achieved only if the masa media can enlist in their cause a 
sizeable segment of the national population, chiefly from among the clase baja 
and the Indian societies. Therefore, a condition of the success of the middle 
class in achieving political power, if indeed they ever do achieve it, is an 
economic program and policy which appeals to and makes adherents from the 
Indian society and the lower classes. The middle class, then, is a likely social 
segment of the multiple society to want and to seek economic development; 
to consider those innovations in technology and economic organization which 
the Indians and the clase baja will accept; and to make the necessary social 
and cultural changes so that economic development, necessary to their political 
eminence, may become a standard feature of the society.® 

The brief argument I have here advanced appears to me logically consistent 
and respectful of the facts of Guatemalan culture and economy, but it has 
the character of a “‘just-so story.” This may be resolved by bringing into view a 
neighboring multiple society, Mexico. 

Mexico suggests itself for comparative purposes through the common his- 
torical experience (albeit differently paced) it shares with Guatemala: the 
presence of plural cultures in a multiple society and a former similarity in the 
class structure. It differs through the fact of recent, rapid rises in national in- 
come. Mexico of 1910 was much like Guatemala of 1940. The class system was, 
with some minor variation, of the four-fold variety which Guatemala now 
exhibits (Iturriaga 1951). A significant part of the population lived in small- 
scale social units manifesting different cultures, while still part of the larger 
political and economic national network (Basauri 1940), and of course the 
Indians of Mexico were culturally so similar to those of Guatemala that prop- 
ositions are made about the Indians of Mesoamerica (Redfield and Tax 
1952). The point need not be labored as to the social, cultural, and economic 
(Parra 1954) similarity of Mexico of 1910 and Guatemala of 1940, for many 
of those similarities persist in the two nations today. 
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But Mexico’s economic development has been phenomenal by contrast 
with Guatemala’s, especially in the last decade. Mexico is apparently one of 
the few nonindustrialized or underdeveloped countries which seems likely to 
“set over the hump” of transition economically and socially. The national 
income of Mexico more than doubled in the decade 1940-50 (IBRD 1952); 
output increased in every branch of production save mining; the network of 
roads and communication was expanded, overcoming some of the economic 
atomism and regionalism of the difficult topography. And some of the most 
isolated Indian groups and technologically backward rural dwellers have 
come during the past years both to feel themselves Mexicans (cf. Redfield 
1930; Lewis 1951) and to use the most modern and industrial of equipment in 
the economy (Moore 1951). 

Although it is still a relatively poor nation, Mexico’s rapid and substantial 
economic progress came in the wake of thirty years of revolution in which 
political control over economic resources was placed in the hands of the middle 
class, rather than the cosmopolitans or upper class. This segment of the popu- 
lation forms what is sometimes called “the new group of industrialists”’ (Mosk 
1951) on their economic side, and the core of the “institutional” revolutionary 
party on their political side. This middle class segment appears to have been 
able to gain political control, and hence economic importance (since without 
implicit or explicit government blessing nothing prospers for long in Mexico), 
by adopting a course which appealed both to the clase baja and to the Indian 
populations. Their experimental attitude toward technology and economic 
organization was always tempered by the political consideration of not alienat- 
ing the peasants and Indians upon whom their economic success was ulti- 
mately founded. Consequently, in contemporary Mexico there is a vigorous, 
government-financed program for Indian betterment which sometimes yields 
spectacular results and makes of anthropology in Mexico an applied science 
(Caso et al. 1954; Villa Rojas 1955). At the same time, the government is 
consciously and continually seeking new technologies and ways of adapting 
them to Mexico, and plowing back into new investment a significant amount 
of profit. 

I do not mean to imply that Mexican economic development is a fully 
understood phenomenon, or that the peculiar situation of Mexico during 
World War II was not of great importance, or even that Mexico will continue 
at the same rate in the same direction. Many parts of the picture are missing, 
and problems of population, internal income distribution, terrain and market, 
still plague Mexico. 

However, I think the Mexican experience with economic development is 
more clearly comprehensible when viewed by means of the concept of multiple 
society with plural cultures. And Mexico’s experience, so understood, pre- 
figures one of the possible courses of Guatemalan development. The notion of a 
multiple society with plural cultures is a tool which calls attention to the 
diverse levels of social organization and cultural tradition, so that the anthro- 
pologist who looks at a small part of the whole does not make the error of 
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taking the behavior of a member for the behavior of a system. It encourages 
the selection of strategic variables and the formulation of hypotheses which 
later history and cross-cultural comparison may confirm or disconfirm, rather 
than a listing of negative cautions which frequently have been the anthropolo- 
gical hallmark in the study of economic development and cultural change. 


NOTES 


' The volume prepared for the United Nations (Mead 1953) moves between descriptions of a 
small segment and generalizations about a larger whole without the apparent intervention oj 
theoretical means of flight. Similarly, a casebook on technological change (Spicer 1952) attempts 
to make suggestions about improving the economic situation of some 14 different societies without 
explicit analysis of the larger wholes in which these societies are embedded. 

2 The notion of a multiple society with plural cultures does not derive from formulations 
economy in the Indies 


aimed at solving the same problem. Boeke’s (1953) use of the “‘dualistic’ 
does not apply if the country in question is really a multiple society, and Higgins’ (1956) strictures 
on the dualistic theory do much to empty that concept of meaning anywhere. Furnivall’s (1950 
use of “‘plural economy” lies closer to the concept of multiple society, but does not conceive of a 
single political and economic network in the same way. 

3 Not enumerated are all the various cultural traditions to be found in Guatemala or in 
Mexico. A glance at the census shows that there are foreigners—from the Chinos to the Turcos 
whose culture is different (sometimes) from the national Hispanic-American or the Indian. The 
number of such persons and their economic and political importance is not large enough to alte: 
my description or the economic development of Mexico and Guatemala. 

4 T use the household as an index to the Indian scale of social organization and command ove: 
the factors of production. A complete listing of other social limitations—credit mechanisms, 
storage facilities, etc.—would serve no purpose here. A detailed exposition of an Indian economy 
may be found in Tax (1953). 

5 T have in mind those kinds of changes in social structure and value system suggested by 
Hoselitz (1953). 
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Giant Ape’s Jaw Bone Discovered in China’ 


PEI WEN-CHUNG 


Laboratory of Vertebrate Paleontology, Academia Sinica 


“GIANT MAN” IN ANCIENT CHINA? 
N 1935 G. H. R. Von Koenigswald, the Dutch paleontologist, found a tooth 
of enormous size in the collection of “dragon bones” and “‘dragon teeth” 
in a Chinese chemist’s shop. He believed it belonged to a giant ape that lived 
hundreds of thousands of years ago in China, and gave it a Latin name 
Gigantopithecus, or giant ape. 

Later he found two more teeth of the same kind, and in 1945 and 1946 
F. Weidenreich concluded that the giant ape should be classed in the human 
family and changed the name to Gigantanthropus or giant man. In 1952 
Koenigswald agreed to Weidenreich’s conclusion as a result of research on 
eight teeth in his possession, but the source of the individual teeth upon 
which they based their conclusion was unknown. This gave rise to three major 
problems: (1) In what part of China did it live? (2) In what stratum were the 
teeth found—in what geological age? (3) Was it, after all, a “giant ape” or a 
“giant man’’? 

From December 1955 to January 1956 a survey team, sent to Kwangsi 
Province by the Laboratory of Vertebrate Paleontology, Academia Sinica, 
investigated and studied the fossilized animal bones and teeth which were 
found in caves and which the Chinese used to call ‘‘dragon bones” and “‘dragon 
teeth.”’ The team first found 47 teeth of the so-called giant ape or giant man 
in the large collections of ‘“‘dragon teeth” in the warehouses of the Chinese 
Medicinal Herbs Company in Nanning and Canton. Later another three teeth 
were found in a stratum in a cave in Tahsin County, Kwangsi Province, to- 
gether with many fossilized animal bones in the same stratum. These dis- 
coveries solved the first and second problems. 

However, the three teeth, together with the large number of bones exca- 
vated, provided no solution to the third problem: Was it a giant ape or a 
giant man? 


DISCOVERY OF GIANT APE’S JAW BONE 
Between May and September of 1956, Chin Hsiu-huai, a peasant in Chang- 
tsao Village, Liucheng County, Kwangsi Province, came upon many fossilized 
animal bones while digging in a cave on Luntsai Mountain for some minera! 
fertilizer. Someone told Chin that these were the very things which were 
called “dragon bones” in the chemist’s shop. He filled his two baskets and 


carried them to the purchasing station of the Loman Cooperative, but the 
station had ceased to buy such things. In order to preserve relics the govern 
ment had proclaimed in April 1956 that in agricultural projects such as irriga 
tion and the opening of new land, it was illegal to dig for and purchase “dragon 
bones.” 
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Luntsai Mountain in Liucheng County, Kwangsi Province, South China where 


the jaw bone was found. (x marks the location of the cave 


Phe jaw bone of the Giant Ape 
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It happened that Wei Yao-she, director of Loman People’s Bank, was a 
the station. He saw the jaw bone in one of Chin’s baskets and thought it migh 
have some scientific value, so he persuaded Chin to offer it to the government 
With Chin’s consent, he took the jaw bone to the cultural bureau in Liuchoy 
himself. There it was identified as the jaw bone of Gigantanthropus. 

Later Chin not only offered all the “dragon bones” he had found to the 
government, but also had his children search in the field where the minera 
fertilizer had been spread and discovered the teeth which were missing fron 
the jaw bone. Both Wei and Chin were rewarded by the government. 

Meanwhile, the survey team sent by the Laboratory of Vertebrate Paleon 
tology, Academia Sinica, was working in Nanning, Kwangsi Province. Be 
cause of this discovery the team organized an excavation in Chin’s cave 


which threw much light on the remaining puzzle. 


GIANT APE SHOULD BE PLACED IN APE FAMILY 

The cave in which the jaw bone was found is located on a steep 270-foo! 
cliff on Luntsai Mountain, an isolated peak half a kilometer southeast ot 
Hsinshechung Village, Liucheng County. Two entrances, one lower than the 
other, lead to the narrow, 30-foot-high cave. The floor is covered with a layer 
of hard deposit six feet thick. The jaw bone of the giant ape, as well as bones of 
other animals, was found in the lower part of this layer. 

Many fossilized bones of deer, boar, and lapir, and a few of stegodon and 
rhinoceros, which used to be found in caves south of the Yangtze River in 
China, were excavated from the same stratum as the jaw bone. According 
to research on the fossil mammals found in China, these animals lived in the 
Middle Pleistocene Age of some 400,000 to 600,000 years ago.” Mostly broken, 
the fossilized teeth were those of either very young or very old animals. 

The much worn teeth on this jaw, which belong to the smaller type i 
comparison with the teeth of giant apes previously found, indicate that th 
animal must have been an old female ape. Judging from the surface of th 
teeth, it was obvious that the animal had a mixed diet of meat and vegetables, 
quite different from that of modern apes which live on fruit. 

The huge, thick jaw bone was typical of the ape, but the teeth wer 
arranged not in two parallel lines as is common in an ordinary ape’s jaw, no! 
in the form of a horse’s hoof as in man, but with a slight outward curve. The 
jaw bone and teeth indicate that the basic nature of this animal was that o! 
an ape, although it had many human characteristics. This anthropoid was 
closer to man than any other ape yet discovered. It is estimated to have had 
a height of some 12 feet. 

The discovery of the jaw bone brought to an end the controversy ove! 
“giant ape’ or “giant man.” The giant primate whose fossilized bone was 
found in this cave was an ape, not a man, and it should therefore be call 
Gigantopithecus instead of Gigantanthropus. But, as has been mention 
above, the giant ape had many human characteristics. Although not ma 
it was approaching the status of man. 
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The discovery also helps to solve the following problems: 

(1) Why were bones of the giant ape and those of other animals found in 
the same cave? 

The conditions surrounding the site showed that very little topographical 
and geological change has taken place during the past hundreds of thousands 
of years. During the giant ape’s time, Luntsai Mountain was more or less the 
same isolated mountain with the cave on the steep cliff as it is now. 

Someone has argued that the fossilized animal bones might have been washed 
into the cave by water from the top of the mountain, but no trace of any water 
flow could be found during the excavation. There was no sedimentary material 
of the kind left by flowing water. 

Deer, boar, tapir, stegodon, and rhinoceros were all hoofed animals and 
could not have climbed the steep cliff to the cave. The only possibility was that 
the giant ape carried them to the cave for food. A meat diet changed the orig- 
inal nature of the ape. 

This corresponds to the point mentioned earlier, that its teeth indicated 
that it was a mixed diet animal. Bone fragments found in this cave further 
verify the assumption. 

Until now nothing which the giant ape could possibly have used as tools, 
such as clubs and stones, has been found in the cave: the giant ape used no 
tools. This accounts for its low hunting ability. Because the giant ape had low 
hunting ability, it caught either young or old animals, as evidenced by the 
findings in the cave of the fossil animal bones of either young or old ungulates. 

(2) What was the giant ape’s relationship to Peking Man? 

Over 400,000 to 600,000 years ago, during the same period the giant ape 
lived in Kwangsi Province, South China, there lived at Choukoutien, near 
Peking, North China, Sinanthropus or Peking Man. What was their relation- 
ship? 

Peking Man, representing the first stage in the development of modern 
man from the ancient ape, made and used simple tools: he was a member of 
the human family. Since the ancestors of Peking Man lived in the unfavorable 
environment in the north and had to use hands to collect food, over a long 
period this activity brought about a corresponding development of the brain. 
He became more intelligent and he entered into the realm of mankind. 

Unlike Peking Man, the giant ape lived in a favorable environment in 
South China where food was plentiful, and it therefore tended toward a 
marked development of stature. As there was an abundance of food supply in 
nature, there was no need for the giant ape to acquire the kind of skill re- 
quired for obtaining edible material. Thus its two forelimbs were not devel- 
oped and remained unskilled as they were in apehood. Consequently the giant 
ape never arrived at the stage where it had the ability to utilize tools, and it 
failed to step into the family of man. This view corresponds to the conclusion 
deriwed from preliminary study of the geological condition in the cave and 
of the giant ape’s jaw bone itself. 
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Although the giant ape made a step closer to man in that it lived on a 
mixed diet, its low hunting ability, due to its undeveloped forelimbs, kept 
from meeting the needs of its gigantic body and so it became extinct. Its 
extinction is indicated by the fact that no trace of the descendents of the 
giant ape were found in later strata. 

From the above explanations, we may conclude that Peking Man and the 
giant ape belonged to two separate branches descendent from the common 
ancestor of man and ape, and that they lived in the same period of time. The 
former developed into man; the latter became extinct during the course of its 
development toward man. They were far-related cousins but, contrary to 
Weidenreich, the giant ape was not the ancestor of Peking Man. 

NOTES 

1 The photograph was sent labelled “actual size” but inasmuch as this seems doubtful and the 
author could not examine galleys, indication of measurements is uncertain. W. G. 

2 That is, in the sense recommended by the 18th session of the International Geological Con 
gress (1948, London). It means that the Villafranchian in Europe and Lower Sanmenian in China 


should include Lower Pleistocene. 
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Three Tests of Glottochronological Theory 


D. L. OLMSTED 


University of California, Davis 


‘INCE glottochronology is by all odds the most challenging hypothesis about 
\” linguistic history since Sapir’s Time Perspective, the methodology prescribed 
for testing it deserves careful scrutiny. I take it that none of us are either 
“for” or “against”? the hypothesis but rather, surpassingly interested in how 
it responds to test. It follows that the tests should be as fair as possible, in 
terms of the underlying assumptions of the theory. 

My concern here is with three aspects of the theory which have received 
relatively little attention in the praiseworthy corrections and additions to the 
theory by Swadesh and others, and in tests of the hypothesis by them. These 
are: 

1. The stipulation that a word compared is counted asa cognate if it is the 
most frequent or usual way of expressing the meaning in question. For example, 
“hound” in English is not counted as cognate with German “Hund,” since 
“hound” has been replaced in the meaning ‘‘Canis familiaris’’ by ‘“‘dog,”’ 
although it is retained for the designation of a particular set of canines. 

2. The assumption that adequate historical linguistic analysis of the 
language family in question is substantially complete before the glottochrono- 
logical hypothesis is applicable. 

3. The assumption that the stock of basic-root-morphemes is subject to 
less rapid replacement than the “cultural”? vocabulary. 

With respect to the first of these, which for the sake of brevity I shall call 
the ‘most frequent”’ criterion, attention is directed to Table 1. 

It should be emphasized at the outset that these data are offered only as a 
test of one parameter of the hypothesis, not as definitive in any time-depth 
sense, for reasons that I hope will become clear. 

lable 1 represents the results of glottochronological comparisons of ten 
Bantu languages, each one with each of the others, a total of 45 comparisons. 
I wish to express my gratitude at this point to Mr. John G. Street and Mr. 
Ba Ko for their Herculean labors at this task. It will be noticed that both the 
percentages of shared cognates and the centuries of separation are expressed 
in terms of two figures, one lesser, one greater. The reason for this is the 
sources consulted, which gave no indication of frequency or ‘‘usualness” but 
simply listed a number of words in the language in question opposite the 
English translation. Thus, if there was a cognate in the usual sense to be found 
in this list, we could not tell whether it was comparable to “hound” or to, for 
example, ‘‘water.”’ If comparable to “hound” (i.e. not the usual expression of 
the meaning), it would have to be counted as minus. If comparable to ‘“‘water” 
(i.e. the usual word employed to express the meaning), it would be counted 
as plus. Sometimes, of course, the matter could be fairly well settled by looking 
up the English translations of the Bantu items. Even where possible, this 
method usually did not give unambiguous results. We therefore calculated the 
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TABLE 1. GLOTTOCHRONOLOGICAL DATING OF TEN BANTU LANGUAGES 


Shared Time Depth in Centuries 
Fraction B M J Bu K H G Sw soMj . 
Bira , 23-28 | 23-24 | 21-29 | 21-30 | 21-26 | 20-26 17-24 | 20-30 | 19-28 
Mongo 30-38 30-33 | 31-36 | 33-39 36-39 | 28-40 | 29-40 | 25-37 
Jarawa 35-37 | 24-28 ™ 31-35 | 32-34 | 26-31 | 33-35 | 24-30 | 26-34 | 31-37 
Bube 29-42 | 21-26 | 22-26 " 31-35 | 24-28 | 23-25 | 23-27 | 19-26 | 27-33 
Kongo 28-41 | 18-24 | 23-25 | 22-26 ao 35 | 30-33 | 28-37 | 29-35 | 29-39 
Herero 33-41 26-33 | 30-36 | 22-33 | \_ | 26-35 | 21-28 24-35 30-38 
Ganda 33-43 | 18-21 | 22-24 | 34-38 | 24-28 | 22-33 | _ | 25-39 | 24-36 | 33 
- 
Swahili 35-48 | 16-30 | 27-36 | 31-38 | 20-30 | 29-41 | 18-34 20-28 | 17-26 
Manganja 27-43 | 16-28 | 23-33 | 33-45 | 22-29 | 22-36 | 21-35 30-43 17-32 
Sotho 30-44 20-34 20-26 24-32 18-28 19-29 | 16-24 32-49 | 25-48 


figures both ways in all comparisons. That is, all cases doubtful according to the 
‘‘most-frequent” criterion were first calculated as “plus” and then as ‘‘minus.”’ 
One effect of this on the hypothesis is seen in Table 2. 

The table shows that, if all ambiguous cases are counted as ‘“‘minus,” 
then for example, Bira’s average separation from the other nine languages is a 
bit over 27 centuries. However, if the same cases are counted as “‘plus,”’ the 
average separation drops to a bit over 20 centuries. The difference between 
these figures is 667 years. The difference between these two methods for 
Manganja is almost 1000 years. The average difference for all 45 comparisons 
is 703 years or about 28 percent of the average minimum and 22 percent of 
the average maximum. I submit that differences of this order (25 percent 
are likely to induce serious interpretative distortions of the data. 

For example, if the ten languages in question are rank-ordered with respect 
to average degree of separation from the others, the results are as appear al 
the right of Table 2. It will be seen that Jarawa, Bube, Swahili, Manganja, 
and Sotho, or half of the ten languages, show changes in rank-order depend- 
ing on whether maxima or minima are used as indices. Bube changes 4 places 
out of 10, Sotho, Manganja, and Jarawa 3 places each. 

The ‘‘most-frequent”’ criterion was probably not of any great importance 
in distorting the original studies, largely of well-known languages, from which 
the parameters of the theory have been estimated. I assume this because the 
original studies were carried out by, or with the assistance of, specialists in 
those languages, who were able to make quick and accurate judgements about 
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TABLE 2. Errect oF “Most FREQUENT WorD” CRITERION ON SAMPLE SELECTION 


Average Average 
Maxi Mini 
faximum Minimum Diff. 


(in centuries) 


Bira 27.22 20.55 6.67 
Mongo 36.50 29.37 7.13 
Jarawa 32.55 28.44 4.11 
Bube 30.44 25.50 3.89 
Kongo 35.22 28.77 6.45 
Herero 32.00 24.75 pe 
Ganda 34.22 6.45 
Swahili 31.00 22.55 8.45 
Manganja 32.88 23.11 9.77 
Sotho 34.44 9.11 


Average of all maxima 32.65 
Average of all minima 25.62 
Average difference 7.03 


Rank order 


Maximum Minimum 


10 10 
1 


| 
| 
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this factor. I do not believe that this can be said of more recent applications of 
glottochronology to languages in which the tester was not a specialist; the pre- 
ceding statement is applicable a fortiori to the Bantu data I have presented. 

The second aspect of the glottochronological hypothesis —the assumption 


that the historical analysis has been done adequately 


is, I agree, crucial in 


applications of the theory, because adequate knowledge of sound correspond- 
ences is prerequisite to the recognition of borrowings from closely related 
languages. This was nicely exemplified in the Bantu investigation, where on a 
number of occasions we found ourselves faced with a form that looked tan- 
talizingly cognate, yet did not agree strictly with the sound correspondences 
set up by Meinhof. We were weak enough to accept some of these and resolute 
enough to exclude others. Perhaps some such flexibility must be allowed the 
specialist, but it is positively dangerous in the hands of a nonspecialist. There- 
fore, these data should not be taken as in any sense “‘dating’’ splils between Bantu 
languages. I believe that the lack of sound historical work of adequate scope 
on the language families concerned vitiates some of the more recent attempts 
to apply glottochronology. To take but one example, counts involving the 
Hokan languages are clearly premature; the historical phonology is hardly 
begun. Some of the languages are poorly described, and at least one (Atsugewi), 
confidently included by some glottochronologists, has never to my knowledge 
been the subject of a single publication, descriptive or historical (Bright 
1955). In such circumstances, it is clearly a disservice to the theory to attempt 
to apply it prematurely. The conditions in which the hypothesis is said to be 
operative are simply not present and the likely result is a weakening of confi- 


dence in it which is unnecessary and unwarranted. 


The third aspect of glottochronology—the assumption that the root- 
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morpheme stock is replaced more slowly than the cultural vocabulary 
raises the question of whether the present hypothesis is equally applicable to 
all languages at all times, as Lees (1953) claims. My statement is based on the 
data from Lucumi, an African-derived language of Cuba (Olmsted 1953). 

It should be noted at the outset that the Lucumi sample is not strictly com- 
parable to the Swadesh list, stnce it was composed of 231 items selected with- 
out regard to the standard glottochronological list. The first 200 were selected 
because they had Yoruba cognates for which adequate pitch data were avail- 
able. In spite of some deliberate selection for cognates, only 112 or 48.5 per- 
cent were cognates. 

Of the 231 Lucumi items, 56 are on the Swadesh list and of these 23 are 
cognates. The percentige is thus 41 percent. The percentage of ‘‘cultura]”’ 
words that are cognate is (89 out of 175) 50.8 percent. Thus, comparing Lu- 
cumi with Yoruba, the basic-root-morphemes appear to have been replaced 
about 10 percent faster than the “cultural” vocabulary. These data are there- 
fore in direct contradiction with one of the basic assumptions of glotto- 
chronology. 

The Lucumi-Yoruba figures indicate a separation of from 2000 to 3000 
years, about ten times the amount of time the Lucumi have been in America. 
One interpretation is, of course, that the linguistic ancestors of the Lucumi 
split off from Central Yoruba before they were transported as slaves. Another 
interpretation is that the social conditions incident to the formation of the 
Lucumi-speaking group were so special as to produce a language unclassifiable 
either as of genetic descent or as pidginized. It would follow that languages of 
this special variety may not conform to the assumptions underlying the glotto- 
chronological hypothesis (Hockett 1953). 

My Lucumi data do not constitute a sample adequate to test differential 
rates of change in ‘‘basic”’ and ‘cultural’? vocabulary. Before these rates can 
be compared we must develop.some notion of what constitutes an adequate 
sample of the ‘‘cultural” vocabulary, since we obviously cannot use the entire 
inventory of the ‘cultural’? vocabulary. These figures do suggest, even i/ all 
other items on the standard “basic” list should turn out to be perfect cognates, that 
the rate of loss of basic-root-morphemes has been about twice as high as ex- 
pected. 

NOTE 

! This paper was first read as part of a symposium on glottochronology at the meetings of the 

American Anthropological Association in Boston, November 1955. 
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Photography in Anthropology. A Report 


on Two Experiments 


JOHN COLLIER, JR. 


Taos, New Mexico 


INTRODUCTION 


Bes photography be a source of direct research in anthropology? This 
query motivated a study of the properties and methods by which photog- 
raphy could support social science research. The experiment was the colla- 
borative effort of the writer, a professional documentary photographer with 
no formal training in the sciences, and Alexander H. Leighton, an anthro- 
pologist.' 

This research, extending over three years, examined practical ways in 
which photography could widen the field of scientific recognition and acceler- 
ate the processes of research. The areas examined included: photographic 
recording of direct observation; rapid surveying of ecological, technological, 
and sociocultural patterns; the use of photographs as an aid to interviewing; 
and the techniques and research possibilities of co-ordinating photographs 
with field notes. This report presents two instances, (1) an application of 
photographic surveying and (2) a more or less controlled experiment on the 
aid of photography in interviewing. 

These studies were undertaken and completed while the author was a 
member of a group research team, Cornell’s Stirling County Study, an inter- 
disciplinary project on the relation of environment to mental health. Here the 
practical as well as the theoretical aspects could be developed and tested under 
field circumstances. Stirling is the research name for a county in the Maritimes 
of Canada; its population is of English and Acadian-French extraction, its 
economy a complex of farming, fishing, and lumbering. Aspects of this photo- 
graphic experiment were later studied in an entirely different environment, 
among the Navaho of the American Southwest.’ 

Photography is a long-established tool in scientific research, and is widely 
used by anthropologists. Yet, there is a difference between its use in, let us 
say, astronomy, and in ethnography, for the physical scientist looks directly 
at photographs for research data, whereas anthropologists have generally 
used the camera solely to support their findings by illustration.’ 

From the outset of this study, two theoretical questions were encountered: 
“How can photographs function other than as illustration?” and ‘‘How can 
you apply photographic imagery to direct research?” We felt these queries 
struck at a major orientation of modern ethnography: its deep distrust of 
visual observation. For, perhaps in reaction to the earlier explorer-type 
ethnographers, the modern scholar considers that visual observation provides 
no more than an impression and affords no reliable measurement of the en- 
vironment. 
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A factor that has discouraged the use of photography is the trend in an- 
thropology away from the study of the shell of society inward to the emotional, 
psychic, and intellectual expressions of man. ‘‘We are not so much concerned 
with how a man looks as with what a man thinks.” Can other material than 
the outer form of things be approached through graphic analysis? 

Possibly methods could be developed within photography that could meet 
these requirements of research. The camera is an automative device which 
can permanently engrave the visual impression of an instant and can also 
compensate in various ways for the shortcomings attributed to human im- 
pression. The mechanical eye of the lens and the automatic memory of film 
are the camera’s assets for accurate reportage. This automatic documentation 
appears to go beyond the literal image of environment. Photographs also 
catch many elements of the emotional currents within situations that are 
involved in a man’s reactions to his cultural circumstance. Here is significant 
material that might be abstracted if methods of analysis were developed that 
could give us clues to the meanings as well as the photographic outlines of 
things. The complex material and social relationships that can be found in 
photographic recordings present a host of data within the concerns of anthro- 
pology. 

The two experiments reported in this paper followed an initial period of 
the photographic project which I will mention briefly. This initial phase was 
the development of a three-thousand negative file on the natural and human 
environment of Stirling, paralleling the other efforts of the Project in which 
field workers were describing the various technologies. As the Stirling County 
Study was concerned with community development as well as psychiatric be- 
havior, the question was not so much whether I could gather a large body of 
photographic information, but whether I could do so without disturbing the 
goodwill of the whole project. My activities were critically observed; Leighton 
and the research team decided that the work was not disruptive, and in the 
next field period I began to apply photography to more sensitive areas. 


EXPERIMENT IN EVALUATION 

In the meantime, the Stirling County Study moved from its descriptive 
phase into one of objective examination. A series of variables had been hypoth- 
esized as being related to the mental health of the area, and this particular 
year’s research dealt directly with problems of adjustment within these social, 
economic, and physical variables. 

A large number of field workers were in Stirling in the summer of 1951, and 
all shared concern with one aspect of the study: the geographic distribution 
of the hypothesized variables to enable correlations between the incidence of 
each variable and the anticipated results of later psychiatric studies. In this 
connection a housing survery had been planned to learn about the distribution 
of affluenc’ and poverty. The plan was for the field personnel, in teams of two, 
to drive along the roads of communities randomly selected and rate each house 
on a three point scale of good, average, and poor, for the following criteria: 
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size of house; condition of roof and chimney; condition of walls; condition of 
yard; and condition of out-buildings. Ratings were then to be used as indices 
of the position of the various communities on a poverty-affluence continuum. 

I was not at first involved in this activity. The teams set forth to make their 
first judgments, each team rating independently the same series of houses, in 
order to test the accuracy of their rating methods. When the teams returned 
and compared notes, the same house had too often been given different ratings. 
This had been expected, for the purpose of the trial run had been to co- 
ordinate bases for judgment. Models of the various typologies and standard 
scales had to be established to define a poor roof or an unkempt yard. The en- 
suing discussion revealed some significant points. Apparently the field workers 
were unconsciously judging houses in respect to their personal backgrounds. 
A poor house for an urban dweller was not necessarily considered a poor 
house by a man who had grown up in the country. Regional influences also 
gave a different interpretation to phrases like ‘‘well-painted” or ‘“‘poor repair.” 
Order, neatness, and repair are states that reflect conflicting values. The group 
still had no positive understanding after comparing their findings and trying 
to describe to one another just what each meant by a well kept-up house, and 
the teams must needs drive around in a body and examine each house on the 
spot. Obviously this was neither advisable nor economical. At this point 
photography was considered. I suggested that I tour the county and photo- 
graph every level of housing I could find. Perhaps the photographic results 
could throw light on their problem. 

Two aims were in my mind as I gathered a wide variety of housing types 
in communities of varying economic levels: to gather photographs that could 
be studied almost as completely as the houses themselves, and to do so as 
rapidly as possible without causing alarm in the communities through which I 
would pass. This was one circumstance in which we were forced to operate 
without permission, but we would be photographing from an area of public 
domain, the public right of way. Still, there was a chance that even this 
superficial survey might cause anxiety, so I operated as discreetly as possible. 
I took pictures from the window of my car in about the same perspective as 
the teams’ judgments would be made, and from a considerable distance (with 
a long lens) so that bystanders and people within the houses would probably 
not be certain just what I was photographing. I traveled fast, barely stopping 
in my documentation, and in a day gathered over fifty housing samples of all 
classes. I developed the film and made eight-by-ten enlargements of the range 
of housing respresented. Forty-eight hours after the beginning of the housing 
survey, the photographic samples were in hand, and the teams gathered again 
to discuss the models for the typology. 

The research workers sat in a circle and the photographs were passed 
around. Each member of the team studied the numbered photograph, wrote 
down his rating, and passed it on to the next, who in turn rated it independ- 
ently, until everyone had rated the complete sample. The ratings were then 
compared. In general discussion, and by turning to the photographs as precise 
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examples of what was meant, the group was able to define their criteria and 
co-ordinate their judgments. Not only was the photographic image sufficiently 
defined to permit critical examination of all characteristics visible from the 
road, but also the houses could in this way be compared critically with each 
other. The material could be analyzed with a comparability that was not other- 
wise feasible in such a rapid survey. When the prints were laid out together, 
each component could be viewed and measured simultaneously throughout 
the graphic sample. Further, the graphic evidence insured that quality would 
not be measured by some previously inculcated criteria, but in its own realisti 
environmental relationship. 

Here was a working demonstration of the camera’s ability to record visual! 
impression so reliably that it could be carried into the laboratory for refined 
analysis. After the definition of values, the teams were able to complete their 
sampling without further confusion. In this instance, photography was used 
only to establish the typology, and the field workers completed the survey by 
direct observation of the houses. The whole study could have been made 
photographically; such a technique would be especially valuable when the 
factors to be surveyed were too complex for reliable direct observation, or 
when a comparative analysis after a time interval was anticipated. 

A host of other circumstances particularly adapted to photographic in- 
spection are suggested by the housing survey. In theory, not only can studies 
of physical properties be supported by graphic records, but studies of social 
situations as well. Bateson and Mead (1942) did just this in Bali. Sociometric 
designs of many kinds might be understood further through photo-analysis. 


EXPERIMENT IN INTERVIEWING 

It was evident from this experiment that we could interpret the data in 
photographs of houses or other similar abstractions. But we would still be 
burdened by the initial limitations of human impression; a situation not under- 
stood at the time a photograph was made would not be any more understand- 
able in the photographic print. To use photography in the analysis of complex 
sociometric situations we must find a way to read from photographs evidence 
that was not understandable to the camera-observer. One of the Stirling field 
workers had discovered the year before that local people could read a great 
deal of content into a map and that by interviewing with it he learned a lot 
without having to cover the ground himself. Why could we not consider the 
photograph a cultural map that could be read with equal clarity by the know- 
ing informant? Could this process allow us to analyze the content of photo- 
graphs-—-and therefore of situations—that we had not previously under- 
stood? 

We decided to make controlled tests of this semiprojective technique. We 
chose a problem that overlapped almost everyone’s research, the acculturation 
and migration of the French-Acadians to the English industrial town of 
Bristol, thereby adding to knowledge as well as testing technique. We hoped 
to gain clues to the Acadian acculturation process. How did the Acadian 
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migrants adjust to the English environment? What were the goals of this 
movement? And were there intermediary “stepping stone’’ communities be- 
tween the Acadian half of the county and the English town of Bristol? 

Our research design involved four Acadian informants, two interviewed with 
photographs and two interviewed solely with verbal questions, to serve as a 
control. The interviewing was to be done by two Stirling field workers; one, 
William A. Magill, was studying the English social structure, and the other, 
Marc-Adélard Tremblay, was studying Acadian acculturation. The interviews 
were to be with matched informants—two living in what we presumed was a 
migratory belt midway between the Acadian half of the county and Bristol 
(the largest town and most important industrial and commercial center, pre- 
dominantly English), and two living in Bristol itself. As a further control, the 
interviewers were to change position; the one who interviewed with photo- 
graphs in the first set of tests would interview without them in the second, and 
vice versa. We planned three complete interviews with each informant, struc- 
tured around three levels of personal experience: knowledge about wage work 
in Bristol, knowledge about their home communities, and sentiments about 
their personal lives. A “check” interview with photographs would be made 
with informants previously interviewed without photographs, to observe 
how the introduction of pictures might affect the character of their responses. 

I gathered the pictures for the first interview, a rapid file on all the town’s 
industries—lumber milling, clam packing, and fish processing plants. The docu- 
mentation concentrated on three features: the nature of the individual 
industries, the conditions under which men worked, and the people who were 
employed in each plant. It was our goal to find out how our informants felt 
about their work and whom they could recognize in the various plants; this 
last information was valuable to our study, for if large numbers of people 
could be recognized we would have evidence on where Acadians worked and 
where they came from. A set of standard questions was composed around the 
photographs to structure the questioning and to allow for greater comparabil- 
ity between interviews made with photographs and control interviews made 
without them. 

The Acadians chosen for the first interviews lived across the road from 
each other in the straggling community of Robertsville, midway between 
Bristol and the Acadian half of the county. The men’s names were Plenn and 
Chiasson. Both worked in Bristol in the Morris sawmill and box factory; 
both were married to English girls; both had settled on land acquired through 
marriage. Both wives worked, Mrs. Plenn in the box factory, along with her 
daughter by a former marriage, and Mrs. Chiasson in the Post Office at Roberts- 
ville. Both Plenn and Chiasson maintained small farms on which they worked 
in their spare time. 

Tremblay was to interview Chiasson without photographic aids, while 
Magill interviewed Plenn with photographs. It was important that I follow 
closely the development of the photographic interviewing in order to plan the 
content of the following tests and to write up the experiment. Therefore, 
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despite the imbalance, it was decided that I should be present at all picture 
interviews. 

As Magill and I drove into Robertsville on the evening of the first inter- 
view with George Plenn, we saw Tremblay’s car parked in front of Chiasson’s 
mail box. The Plenns met us at the door in their work clothes. Hospitable but 
tense, Mrs. Plenn led us through a darkened kitchen to a brightly lit dining 
room. We all sat down around the table, and there was a moment of embarrassed 
silence until we explained again the purpose of our investigation. Then, with 
Violet and George Plenn on one side of the table and Magill and myself on the 
other, the pictures were passed in a circle and Magill noted the comments 
carefully in his note book, conspicuously open on the table. Each print was 
numbered but uncaptioned. The interview was of a directive type and pro- 
ceeded according to our previously formulated questions; however, there was 
flexibility, and new questions were expected to emerge as personal experiences 
and feelings were recounted. 

The first photograph was a panoramic vista of the Morris mill, the second 
a close-up of the mill with more detail. On first inspection George had difficulty 
orienting himself, and finally turned the picture compass-wise (correctly), 
locating north, east, south, and west. Without hestitation he then named the 
main structures of the mill, including smaller units such as the bunkhouse and 
cookshed. He gave information on who lived in the bunkhouse and where 
they came from. These photographs were followed by detailed studies of al! 
parts of the plant. Violet and George quickly identified all visible details and 
machines and talked at length about the different jobs shown in the pictures. 
They also exclaimed over the dangerous piles of scrap heaped about the 
machines, and admitted that the refuse was a source of annoyance and a 
danger to life. They identified most of the workers and told where they came 
from. 

After the Morris pictures, we showed them the fish plant; they looked with 
interest but had nothing to say. We then showed them the clam-digging and 
clam-processing photographs; they were also unable to comment on these, and 
it became clear that they knew only the Morris mill and only the people who 
worked there. This suggested the possibility that each Bristol plant tended to 
draw its help from a distinct area. Then we showed them the streets of Bristol. 
Here also they knew no one, and it was evident that they rarely went into the 
town itself. They exclaimed, ‘‘When we are through work we are sick of Bristol 
and want to come right home. ... When we want something during the week 
we buy it at the corner store, and on Saturday night we always do our shop- 
ping in Portsmouth” (a town on the edge of the Acadian half of the county, in 
the opposite direction from Bristol). The interview lasted more than an hour. 
The session was probably tiring for the Plenns, as they had to get up very early 
to do their farm chores and arrive for work in Bristol at seven, but they studied 
each picture with great interest throughout the interview. 

Across the road Tremblay had been interviewing Chiasson on the same 
subjects. A shrewder and more independent man than Plenn, Chiasson spoke 
with fluency and offered many intelligent observations on his life. Plenn seemed 
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a limited person, unimpressed by circumstances beyond his immediate pattern; 

he seemed anxious to oblige but expressed himself poorly. 
The quality of data gleaned from each interview was excellent, though quite 
; different in character. Each covered the same material, but with different per- 
spective and depth. The photographic interview got considerably more con- 
crete information on the structure and processes of the Morris mill, more 
| emphatic expressions of dislike for certain aspects of this industrial work, and 
} much more specific information on the other workers. The non-photo inter- 
views strayed from the course of the research to include more distantly 


related associations and data; the informant talked more about himself and 
; much of the interview was semi-autobiographical. In this the two interviews 
differed, for the Plenn interview stayed on the track of the picture probes— 
; which no doubt cut down on the introspective observations we might have 
; obtained by allowing our informant to choose his way. 

Another difference was that the note book caused no concern with Plenn, 
1 while it apparently upset Chiasson’s composure. We feel that this was because 


the pictures served as a second subject; both interviewer and informant fast- 
ened their attention on the pictures, which relieved the strain of being ques- 
| tioned directly. In spirit, both parties were questioning the photographs. 
1 The first test revealed still another function of the photo-interview. In non- 
photo interviewing, statements of ignorance are difficult to appraise: has the 
| informant forgotten, has he misunderstood the question, or is he holding 
back? We feel that the photographic probes sharpened Plenn’s memory, re- 
duced the area of misunderstanding, and compelled him to stick to the truth. 
: We could be confident that Violet and George really had no contact with the 
1 other industries or the people who worked there, for reviewing the pictures with 
the Plenns to some extent approximated visiting the plants with them in per- 
son. The negativity of their response to the Bristol photos suggested the group 
: isolation of Acadian wage workers, who form islands with little or no inter- 
| action with the culture of this English town. Wage work in Bristol seemed less 
| influential in the acculturation process than we had presumed, for Plenn gave 
evidence of retaining his roots in the Acadian area and even in the backwoods 
) village from which he came. The non-photo interviews did not present this 
picture clearly; it left us with a hazy picture of Chiasson’s knowledge of and 
interaction in Bristol. Many of his verbalizations were impressionistic, and 
we had no way of checking whether he really knew much about the information 
he offered. 

The second interviews were structured around the home values of the 
Acadians, to appraise the depth of satisfaction they felt toward their tradi- 
tional mode of life and the sense of independence gained by a diversified pat- 
tern of farming and lumbering or fishing. This variety and independence 
would normally be lost upon migration to urban Bristol. If their sentiments 
were deeply rooted, could the frustration be a cause of serious disturbance? 

We made a complete document of the Plenns’ farm and family interaction 
to serve as a graphic basis for the study of home values. Gathering this material 

was different from photographing house types for it required the utmost co- 
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operation of the family. They had either to enjoy it or to feel that their sacri- 
fice of privacy was being made for a worthy cause. I presented the proposa! to 
Plenn by stating that we were interested in life on a farm as compared with life 
in Bristol, and that we hoped photographs of their home might help us under- 
stand these two ways of life more clearly. This explanation was accepted. 

The depth of this photographic study must have made great demands on 
the Plenns. In return for the privilege, we knew we must conduct ourselves 
sincerely and openly, and operate on as equal a plane as possible, so I decided 
to make the photographic occasion a family visit. The first photograph was 
made of George and Violet and Violet’s daughter pulling up to the door in their 
truck on their return from their morning’s work. Violet seemed pleased that | 
had brought along my wife and three-year-old son. They all grinned broadly 
as they climbed out of the truck, and the women went into the kitchen while 
George and I set off to see the farm. 

It was evident that George was enjoying himself and that the farm was the 
center of his life. When we returned to the kitchen for a late lunch, he told 
Violet that I had photographed everything, and sat down to lunch as if he 
were very pleased. I continued my photography, explaining that food made 
the most important picture of all. Violet’s face lit with a smile when I made a 
close-up of some home-grown vegetables. She laughed and said, ‘‘Sure, those 
people in Bristol never get such food. We get everything from our farm but 
sugar—flour, sugar, and tea, and such things.” 

The afternoon passed in much the same mood, as I depicted the family 
working the garden, milking the cows, rounding up the geese, etc. My own 
family had a very good time, and I believe the Plenns did too. They remained 
jovial and asked us to stay on to supper. 

Magill and I returned for the second interview in which we would be show- 
ing the Plenns pictures of themselves, sitting in the very location where the 
pictures had been made. This was an entirely different sort of test than identi- 
fying pictures of the Morris mill. In effect, we would be holding up a mirror to 
the Plenns and asking them what they saw. When we arrived, Violet ushered 
us rapidly into the dining room, and all eyes were on the folio of pictures. The 
atmosphere had changed from our first interview. Everyone knew what to 
expect, and the family was impatient to get started. The first picture of the 
series was of the Plenns arriving home. 

Magill: Here you are returning home on Saturday. How do you feel as you driv 

home? 

Violet: I’m just tickled! 

Plenn, with a broad grin: I feel good. 

Magill: Are you tired after work? 

Plenn: Yes, I’m tired. 

Violet: Ennis [the foreman] just drives you till you’re crawling. Yes, it’s very tiring.’ 


At this point we observed a curious development: while George, Violet, and 
Violet’s daughter looked through the pictures of home scenes with great in- 
tensity and amusement, their comments were just as often about the work 
of the mill. They seemed more anxious to express their feelings about their work 
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than they had been in the first interview. One had the impression that as they 
looked at the homely scenes, the harshness of the mill environment was 
brought to mind. It was as if they were unconsciously comparing their farm, 
which gave them great satisfaction, with this industrial environment which 
appeared more and more as the interview progressed to be distasteful to them 
all. As they looked at the pictures of the farm they spoke of quitting work, 
saying that they could make a good living on their farm if they were fired. 
They talked about other workers who had no farms. In answer to a query as 
to what they thought about as they worked at the mill, Plenn said, “I plan 
all day.”’ Violet said, “‘We think about the farm and what we are going to do 
when we get home.” When asked what the others thought about, George 
added, ‘‘They go home to sleep, that’s all.” Violet: “‘No, there is nothing to do 
but sleep.” 

When we questioned them about the central topic of our investigation— 
would they move to town—they gave us a highly charged picture of their 
concept of life in Bristol, adding, ‘‘What would we think about all day at the 
Morris mill if we didn’t have the animals on our minds?” 

This was a fairly short interview, but completely to the point. There was 
little doubt that the Plenns strongly resisted moving to Bristol under any cir- 
cumstances. 

The third and last interview with the Plenns was structured around their 
home community and their contact with Portsmouth, where they did their 
weekly shopping. We particularly wanted to know whether Robertsville, 
midway between the Acadian half of the county and the town of Bristol, was 
a stepping-stone in migration. The method we developed was to make a com- 
plete housing survey of Robertsville, to identify all its inhabitants, and to 
track the Plenns’ social contact throughout the community. I photographed 
every house in sequence, so that we could obtain the complete sociometric 
picture. Though Robertsville is two miles long, all the houses are visible from 
the road, and I completed the survey in an hour, snapping pictures from 
the car window. I added pictures of a picnic at the Catholic Church in Port 
Harmony, to which parish Robertsville belongs, and a set of photographs of 
Saturday evening in Portsmouth when the Plenns were doing their weekly 
shopping. 

On the evening of our third interview we found George very tired after his 
day at the mill, but Violet was brisk and cheerful. She seemed anxious to see the 
pictures and made room for us around the table, calling in George and her 
daughter. We started the interview with the housing survey. Houses were 
identified slowly and with great care, moving in an orderly fashion down the 
road. The names of the occupants were always given, where the head of the 
household worked (if he worked), and then usually something about the family’s 
history. 

Picture 23: That’s Willy Chiasson’s house [owns]. He’s the one with the whiskers. 
He rents it to a widow woman. [How much?] $5.00 a month. She gets a pension 
from the States. 

Picture 24: Willy Chiasson’s house. He owns half of Robertsville. He bought it from 
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Capt. Campeau. He’s got lots of money. He has a wife and four children. He owns 
a big farm at Pulp Creek. He has a store and woodland. He has lots of cows. On 
man looks after the place, and one man drives the truck. Russell Hawley works in 
the woods with him. 

Picture 25: Richard Mouser’s house. He stays home. He has cows. Sells cream. He 
has some hens. He works on the road on and off. 


House by house, we learned about Robertsville. They told us of its farming 
economy, and its position between the Acadian area and Bristol. It was not a 
transient or migratory community; its population was fairly stationary, with 
family names in some cases going back three generations. It was a marginal 
community that had once been predominantly English, whereas today it was 
predominantly French; though many men worked in Bristol, many others 
were farmers or retired people. It had little influence on the migration of the 
Acadians. We had hoped to find points of social interaction between the 
Plenns and the community, but to our surprise there were almost none. Most 
of their social relationships were with George’s family in the backwoods of the 
Acadian region. 

We next showed the Catholic Church picnic in Port Harmony, a few miles 
from the Plenns’ home. Was this crowded gathering evidence of a growing 
Acadian population in this area? The Plenns knew many people at the picnic, 
but their identification told us that the majority of the crowd came from other 
parts of the county. 

In the pictures of Saturday evening in Portsmouth, our informants were 
able to recognize a great many people and tell where they came from. Two 
points emerged. From the way Violet could recognize people—giving their 
names, occupations, and origins—we could assume that with several inform- 
ants we could construct a rough index of who came to Portsmouth on Saturday 
night and arrive at a pattern of French-English participation. At the same 
time, the number of people that could not be recognized offered clues to the ex- 
tent of the Plenns’ interaction in the area. Both the positive and negative 
responses served to show the pattern more closely. 

This interview was the longest; though George became very tired, Violet's 
attention never flagged. Scores of personalities had been identified and added 
to our file, and very revealing insights given on the Robertsville, Port Har- 
mony, and Portsmouth ethnic structure. 

Meanwhile, Tremblay returned for a second interview with Chiasson 
While Tremblay considered the first had been “an above-average interview,” 
he felt the second was “‘quite a different matter.” His notes state, “I realized 
he was not too talkative. ... The answers to my questions were short and 
vague.” Though the interview ranged over wide territory, from Chiasson’s 
war experiences to proposed improvements on his home, Tremblay could not 
hold Chiasson within the planned structure of the tests, the subject of home 
values and his reasons for living in Robertsville rather than Bristol. In these 
areas his responses fell far below those of the Plenns; it must be borne in mind 
that we were testing for information on precise subjects. 
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This ‘‘diminishing return” in interviewing is not uncommon; where the 
first interview may be good, the second may be indifferent, and a third repeti- 
tive or impossible. An interview can empty the outer mind of its more absorb- 
ing preoccupations, so that it may require time for new feelings to gather. It 
appeared that photographs stimulated a restoration of expression. The imagery 
opened doors of memory and released emotions about forgotten circumstances, 
which allowed a second interview to be as rewarding as the first. 

At this point an unforeseen element entered the experiment and upset the 
balance of our tests. Photographs can be objects of consuming curiosity. This 
attraction had helped us throughout the Plenn interviews, but it operated in 
reverse in the Chiasson test. Robertsville was a tiny settlement; Chiasson 
had seen me taking pictures and had heard that the Plenns had seen them. 
At the end of the second interview he made it clear that he wanted to see the 
pictures too, and that Tremblay had better bring them if he wanted to come 
again. This sudden demand, plus the less satisfactory response to the second 
interview, made Tremblay feel the third non-photo interview should be can- 
celled, and that he should proceed at once to the “‘check”’ interview with photo- 
graphs. This was agreed upon, and henceforth we limited the test to two 
visits, with and without pictures, with a ‘‘check” interview following the latter. 

When Tremblay returned for the “check” interview, using the Bristol in- 
dustry and street scenes, the tone of the interaction changed. Chiasson greeted 
Tremblay with spirit and called his wife from her ironing to see the photo- 
graphs. She looked at the pictures with interest and listened to the interview 

which she had not done in the first two visits), though she made few verbal 
contributions. The interview proceeded in a fashion similar to the Plenn tests. 
Chiasson identified people and processes as George had done, and like the 
Plenns he could identify almost nothing in pictures of other plants or on the 
streets of Bristol. Like the Plenns, the Chiassons evidently had little contact 
with the English town. This interview was significant for its similarity to the 
first Plenn interview; the number of responses on the industrial picture was 
comparable, and the quality of the information much the same. Both Plenn 
and Chiasson had identified all that they recognized, and the nature of the 
photographs dictated both the depth and scope of the information. 

The second pair of informants for our tests were drawn from workers 
employed in the Scotia fish processing plant in Bristol. Both men had migrated 
to a suburb of Bristol from the area between Robertsville and Bristol, and 
both had married English girls whom they had met in the fish plant. One, 
Lawrence Dumas, had worked many years in the plant, owned his home, and 
had six children. The second, John Campeau, was a younger man with a wife 
and small baby, lived in a rented flat, and worked on and off at the plant. 

According to our design, at this point we switched interviewers. Magill, who 
had worked with the photographic probes, interviewed Campeau without pic- 
tures, while Tremblay interviewed Dumas with pictures. 

Our reception at the Dumas home was markedly different from the open 
reception of the Plenn household. Dumas was a silent man whose face was 
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marked with strain, and though his wife was less reserved, she too seemed to be 
feeling unexpressed anxiety. As previously, we started the interview with 
photographs of the plant in which the informant worked, in this case the 
Scotia fish plant. When we laid a photograph before Dumas, he would talk; 
when we took it away, he sat silent. Despite his reticence, he and his wife were 
able to identify most of the workers and to describe clearly what was happen- 
ing in each picture. 

When we showed pictures of the other plants, they revealed that they knew 
little about them. Only when we showed the Morris mill did Dumas come alert, 
explaining that he had worked there eighteen years ago. Then we showed the 
street scenes of Bristol on a Saturday night. In five of these pictures they rec- 
ognized no one, commenting that most of them must be from out of town. In 
the sixth picture they named three people. 

Because we had to compress our material into two sessions, we had added to 
the first photo-interview a set of pictures of a Bristol Catholic Church bazaar, 
comparable to those on the Port Harmony Church picnic used in the third 
Plenn interview. We had assumed from Dumas’ Acadian background that 
they were Catholics, but when we showed these pictures, Lawrence “‘mani- 
fested a sense of acute embarrassment.”’ Tremblay, himself a Catholic, was 
conscious that we had moved in on very emotional ground. The couple finally 
told us with some agitation that they had been married in the United Church, 
of which Mrs. Dumas had been a member. This information was given in an 
emotional manner, as if it were something they would have preferred not to 
discuss. 

This demonstrated another potential. Photographs can trigger responses 
that might lie submerged in verbal interviewing. Visual reminders can shatter 
the composure of a guarded reply and cause the informant to blurt out sub- 
merged feelings or to reveal his emotional state by embarrassed silence, either 
of which can be eloquent to the sensitive field worker. 

Although the situation thus uncovered was more delicate than anything 
we had encountered in Robertsville, we decided to go ahead with the home 
photographs in the same way we had with the Plenn family. In taking the 
pictures, we discovered that the children’s major interest was working at the 
Golf Club nearby, so we covered these activities too. We also repeated the 
survey of houses in the community in the hope of tracing the pattern of the 
family’s social interaction, which we felt important to understanding Dumas’ 
adjustment as a recent migrant to an English community. And we added 
pictures of a supper at the United Church, suspecting that Mrs. Dumas might 
also have gone through strain and adjustment in marrying an Acadian, and 
hoping she would tell us of her social relations and contact within the church 
group. Thus the pictures for the second Dumas interview were comparable to 
those of the second and third Plenn interviews combined. 

We returned for the second interview prepared to find a continuation of ten- 
sion accumulated from the first session. Instead, we were met cordially with an 
air of expectation. It was evident that the family was excited to see the photo- 
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graphs of their home life, that this had gratified them, and that whatever 
reluctance they had about further questioning was overcome by curiosity 
about the pictures. 

Asat the Plenns’, the photographs were shown one at a time, and the family’s 
elation made us wonder whether they had ever before seen pictures of them- 
selves except in fuzzy snapshots. They could hardly contain themselves as they 
waited for the next picture. 

These home studies revealed the process of urbanization. Dumas loved his 
garden, but only he and his wife worked it. Mrs. Dumas was an accomplished 
seamstress and cook, but her teen-age daughter scarcely knew the rudiments 
of these arts—she was learning to sew in school, her mother said. 

We showed the pictures of the Bristol Golf Club, and the children quickly 
identified all the caddies and talked with warmth about the various personal- 
ities. There was no reference to other children coming to the house to play. The 
children’s interaction seemed outside the family and centered about the links 
where they played and caddied whenever they had free time. 


l'remblay: Do you think the links are a good place for the children to work? 

Dumas: It gets them out of doors and makes them walk around. 

Mrs. Dumas: If they are on the links we know they are not in trouble somewhere 
else. 


The church supper pictures gave us only negative insight. Mrs. Dumas 
could recognize few people and couldn’t even pick out the new preacher who 
had arrived a month or two before. It was clear the family rarely participated 
in United Church activities, and this intensified the picture of loneliness in 
which the parents lived. 

We showed photographs of some seventy-five houses in the Dumas’ 
neighborhood, taken in precise sequence. They moved from picture to picture, 
giving names, occupation, and length of residence in the area. As house after 
house passed with only a handful identified as either friends or relatives, we 
arrived at a fair understanding of the isolation associated with migration. 
Stepping from one social grouping to another is not an easy process. Mrs. 
Dumas shared the loneliness of her husband in his move from a semirural 
Acadian to an urban English environment. 

Meanwhile, Magill was interviewing John Campeau with verbal questions. 
The first interview gathered reasonably good data about the life of the in- 
formant. Campeau was more outgoing than Dumas and welcomed the inter- 
view as a relief from boredom, whereas Dumas had not enjoyed the experience 
at first. Campeau gave fairly adequate answers, but the first Dumas interview 
was considerably more specific. 

When Magill arrived for the second interview, Campeau and his wife were 
sitting in the same position in which he first found them. As in the first ses- 
sion, Campeau gave a good interview in the field of general information about 
his life, but in the area of our interest—the movement of people, where they 
lived and where they worked—his statements were generalized. Campeau had 
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worked around Bristol in various jobs over the past few years, and should have 
been able to give more explicit information. The surface of knowledge had ap- 
parently been skimmed, and the second interview leaned toward repetition. 

The “check” interview with Campeau was the last in the experiment. 
Again the Campeaus were in the same chairs, as if they had never altered their 
preoccupations or positions throughout the week. But when the pictures were 
introduced, Mrs. Campeau for the first time laid down her True Romance 
and drew her chair up to the table to watch. 

The interview lasted three hours, whereas the non-picture interviews had 
lasted scarcely two. Its content was compact and in direct response to the 
photographs and questions; it was primarily factual. Let us listen in on it: 


Campeau: [Picture 11] (Laughter) Alfred Strong. It’s not a good picture of him’ 
Henry Hagen. He lives upstairs. Billy Steen of Jonestown. 

Magill: Do you visit upstairs? 

Campeau: We go up every night, play cards, 500, rummy. The women talk. 
They’re cooking fish there. There are nine racks. [Picture 12] They’re cleaning 
fish out. Messy job. Men pick out big bones. Girls pick out small black stuff. 
Everything is on a belt that moves along slowly. That’s in the cannery. Jim 
Short, the Point Road. Jane Cawkins, Jonestown. Yvonne Currey, Jonestown. 
Her husband works there too. Hyacinthe Blanchet [Mrs. Reuben Blanchet] a 
Campeau from Jonestown. She has five children. She has a house-keeper. Reuben 
Blanchet, Jonestown. Stella Eisenhower, Hilltop. Marie Campeau, Jonestown 
[a sister to John]. Sophie Campeau [not related]. 


Responses to the photographs were simple and in keeping with the type of 
evidence presented; it might be called “shorthand” on photographic content. 
When the data were assembled they offered a clear explanation of the research 
content of the pictures. The phenomenon which interested us most was the 
specificity of the information as compared to Campeau’s response in the non- 
photo interviews to the question of where people in his plant came from: 
“Oh, my God, Jonestown, different places. Some from Bristol, some from the 
Point, Charleston, Great Cove!” 


CONCLUSION AND FURTHER OBSERVATIONS 

The characteristics of the two methods of interviewing can be simply 
stated. The material obtained with photographs was precise and at times even 
encyclopedic; the control interviews were less structured, rambling, and freer 
in association. Statements in the photo-interviews were in direct response to 
the graphic probes and differed in character as the content of the pictures 
differed, whereas the character of the control interviews seemed rather to be 
governed by the mood of of the informants. 

In an attempt to compare the interviews objectively, we devised a system 
of coding each statement according to content in one of ten categories: Work, 
People, Community, Family, Migration, Religion, Pleasure, Ethnic Rela- 
tions, Interaction, and Associations. This supplied us with an approximate 
statistical picture of our results. The two techniques did not differ signiti- 
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cantly in total number of responses, but in distribution of responses they were 
very different indeed. The analysis showed clearly that the pictures dictated 
the content of the interview, and more effectively than did the verbal probes. 
Pictures of Bristol industries elicited technological information, details about 
fellow workers, and values in relation to work; home pictures centered the dis- 
cussion on family patterns and values; and housing pictures brought informa- 
tion about the community. In these areas, the picture interviews were im- 
pressively longer and more complete than the non-picture interviews. When- 
ever the pictures covered a distinct area, we consistently obtained compact 
and definitive answers. This was especially true in the study of the home 
community; no information in the non-picture interviews could be compared 
to the flood of material obtained from the housing surveys. 

Another point borne out by the analysis was that, while both of the second 
non-picture interviews had been less full than the first and showed a decline 
in the informants’ responsiveness, the ‘‘check’’ interviews reversed the trend 
and produced more material. This can be interpreted as an indication that 
photographs can be stimulating and can help to overcome the fatigue and 
repetition often encountered in verbal interviews. It is also safe to assume 
that the photographs were an aid to rapport in opening the field of discussion, 
whereas in the control interviews we sometimes had to press against resistance 
and apathy. 

The manner in which we carried out these photo-interviews created a 
situation that could at one point limit an intensive investigation and at an- 
other greatly accelerate it. The presence of the pictures invited group participa- 
tion. This was a spontaneous circumstance, unanticipated, and beyond our 
control. All the photo-interviews involved the complete family, and this re- 
sulted in two things: first, it dictated the plane of response, and statements 
were of a more public nature than they might have been had we interviewed 
one adult alone; and second, group participation accelerated the pace of the 
interview. At times it took on the character of a quiz program, with one vying 
against another to give the clearest and most correct identification of the 
pictures. The result was to supply us with precise encyclopedic information; 
at the same time, it cut down on more submerged and more freely associated 
material, which we found later we could obtain from confidential photo-inter- 
views with one informant. The photographs proved to be a useful tool for 
guiding group discussion when such a study might be necessary, but we 
realize that this group participation weighed heavily against the strict com- 
parability of our results. 

Of course, our project was more in the nature of an exploration than a 
conclusive test. The qualities we found in photo-interviewing do not neces- 
sarily make it a better method than the other, but they do show that photo- 
graphs can influence the color and structure of an interview. In our limited 
experience, the photograph as an interview aid seems well adapted to the rapid 
gathering of precise information on method and on identification of geography 
and personality. A second potentially significant application lies in the area of 
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psychological response where the graphic image can stimulate expression of 
values or release submerged reactions. This element seems to be unpredictable, 
and it would require more refined testing before its true value could be ap- 
praised. 

The method of photo-interviewing described was only the first we tried; 
it merely touched on possibilities. We feel that photographs used at a different 
pace or with other subject matter might gather broader and freer expression. 
Photo-interviews at other points of the Stirling County Study indicated that 
photos were capable of reaching deeper centers of reaction, triggering spon- 
taneous revelations of a highly-charged emotional nature. The number of 
photographs, the speed with which they are presented, the size of enlarge- 
ment, the quantity of detail, the familiarity and intimacy of the subject, and 
even the photographic quality, are variables which can affect the quality of an 
interview. We look upon the use of photographs as an interview aid, rather 
than as an infallible technique. Pictures may be vitally useful at one point 
of an interview, and impeding at another. To use graphics skillfully, we fee! 
they should not be pressed upon the informant but should be used judiciously 
to control the drift of thought, to stimulate memory, or to recover some pre- 
cise fact. 

One of the foremost services of photographs as a research aid was their 
function as a language bridge. The graphic image can assist an informant who 
lacks fluency of words to make clear statements about complex processes and 
situations. It was also demonstrated that by means of photographs a field 
worker can rapidly appraise and explore a technology with which he has had 
no experience, for the photographic record can supply detail that could other- 
wise be obtained only by lengthy first-hand experience. For example, photo- 
graphs of commercial fishing could supply the imagery to enable a fisherman 
to explain his processes by following them directly through a series of pictures, 
without the impasse of technical reference. 

A second element observed was a more subtle function of graphic imagery. 
This was its compelling effect upon the informant, its ability to prod latent 
memory, to stimulate and release emotional statements about the informant’s 
life. Rural dwellers and small town folk may be especially responsive to this 
kind of stimulus—people such as the farmer who has lived his life in one valley, 
plowed the same fields, walked the same road, and met the same people year 
after year, so that time is marked for him only by disasters and breath-taking 
circumstances. Such a person might well find difficulty in remembering smaller 
events or the sequence of history; one interview may appear to tap all he 
knows and a second interview may be a frustration and an embarrassment 
Or the reverse may be true. Similar environmental circumstances may have 
left the informant so starved for verbal expression that it is difficult to get 
him to stop talking, difficult to deflect his winding course through events 
that are of no concern to the investigation. Often, the informant won’t be 
fazed by a question intended to steer the conversation; he will give a brief 
answer and then return to his whirlpool of recitation. In this situation also, 
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we found that a photograph commands interest, deflects digression, and helps 
the interview to proceed on its meaningful way. 

We feel that the stimulation of a photograph stems from its very nature. A 
photograph is an abstraction. No matter how familiar the object or situation 
portrayed may be, a photograph is a restatement of reality; it presents life 
around us in new, objective, and arresting dimensions, and can stimulate the 
informant to discuss the world about him as if observing it for the first time. 
Erskine Caldwell, in Journeyman, sums up the character of this experience. 
Country folk are gathered against a barn wall, eagerly waiting their turn to 
look through a crack in the boards. However, their excitement is not at looking 
in at some forbidden thing, but rather at looking out at everyday life. The 
crack in the boards creates for the viewers a new arrangement of reality, an 
abstraction of the part from the whole, so that the most familiar landmark is 
viewed with a sense of discovery. 


NOTES 

!T would like to express my gratitude to the Wenner-Gren Foundation and the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York for the grants that made this photographic study possible; to Lauriston 
Sharp, Chairman of Cornell’s Department of Sociology and Anthropology, under which the proj- 
ects were carried out; to Dr. Leighton, Director of the Stirling County Study and the Fruitland 
Project, for guidance and close collaboration; and to the field staffs of both projects for their co- 
operation, interest, and stimulation. I am particularly indebted to William A. Magill and Marc- 
Adélard Tremblay for their work as interviewers in the tests described in this paper, and to 
Robert N. Rapoport, Field Director of the Stirling County Study, for his advice and support. 

* See Tremblay et al (1954). This aspect is not reported in the present paper. 

’ Bateson and Mead’s work in Bali (1942) is an obvious exception. An example of the ex- 
haustive use of photographs by a psychologist is Gesell’s monumental work (1934), which repro- 
duces 3200 action stills from movies, so arranged that selected children can be followed indi- 
vidually or compared with their peers as they go through a number of specific normal and test 
routines. 

‘ Direct quotations are from the field notes of Magill and Tremblay. 
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The Subsidy of Research Publications 


THOMAS A. SEBEOK AND ERMINIE WHEELER-VOEGELIN 


Indiana University 


1. INTRODUCTION 


ESEARCH in the anthropological sciences is an everflowing stream; its 
publication, due to lack of funds, is intermittent. Hence the editors of 
several professional journals, memoir series, university presses, and other 
scholarly publications have formidable and growing accumulations of manu- 
scripts. 

In a first effort to alleviate this situation, the Editorial Council of the Amer- 
ican Anthropological Association, aided by Indiana University, conducted a 
survey of universities and foundations with regard to publication policy. The 
results of this survey are embodied in the following report. Initial impetus for 
the survey came from Sol Tax, then chairman of the Editorial Council. In 
approaching the problem of improving publication in anthropology, Tax came 
to realize the need for more exact information about current practices and 
policies. In our efforts to provide some of this information, we have been as- 
sisted by Indiana University, which appropriated funds. We wish also to 
acknowledge the advice and criticism of Vice-President John W. Ashton and 
Dean Ralph E. Cleland of Indiana University, and the assistance of Elaine K. 
Ristinen in ordering the data and making statistical computations. 

The data that follow are the result of two questionnaires, one directed to 
academic institutions and sent both to administrators and senior faculty 
members, and the other directed to foundations. In what follows, “‘anthropol- 
ogy”’ should be interpreted in its broadest sense, and particularly as including 
the fields of folklore and linguistics. 


2. UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATIONS AND ANTHROPOLOGICAL COLLEAGUES 


General Results 


The picture of university-sponsored research and research publication is a 
changing one. Replies from a number of the university administrators and 
chairmen of anthropology departments indicated that university-sponsored 
and subsidized research is a rather recent development on their campuses. 
When available, it is rarely concentrated under one authority, but has devel- 
oped as an accepted use under budgets in departments, in professional and 
graduate schools, the press, and in various special bureaus and committees. 
Publication support is either handled separately from research support, or 
else unspecifically included in research funds. Funds allocated annually for 
publication generally fail to equal those allocated for research grants to faculty, 
and there seems to be widespread dependence on outside sources for financial 
aid both for publication and for research. The following excerpts are from some 
of the replies received: 
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University-financed publication is still a fairly widely scattered affair. 


Our facilities for publication are extremely limited and the university is at the present 
time doing more to get research under way than to facilitate publication of results. 


There is a good deal of variation from one department to another concerning the use of 
expense funds, and it is therefore very hard to generalize on how much direct or indirect 
aid toward publication is granted by the various divisions of the University. 


Funds supplied by the University . . . are usually provided without restriction as to 
the amount or proportion which may be allocated by the investigator to the costs of 
publication. 


Other [i.e., indirect] support that the university gives to publication is largely inad- 
vertent. Members of the staff use the services of their departmental typists . . . to 
type manuscripts; these services, of course, are stolen, in a sense, from the normal 
work of these workers. Likewise it is possible to have a modicum of other work done in 
the same fashion by draftsmen and photographers on campus. 


Other volunteered remarks indicate that in agriculture, and perhaps also in 
engineering, complete support of research publication is customary. 

Many persons who replied commented that it was difficult to give general 

answers to some questions in the questionnaire. The following remarks are 
more or less typical: 
The university organization is so complex and permits so many different kinds of 
subsidy that in some instances it is difficult to make a valid generalization. In addition 
certain figures will vary so much from year to year that any average would be quite 
meaningless. 


There just isn’t any fixed pattern. The diversity in higher education which we prize so 
highly may be a good thing educationally, but it certainly doesn’t simplify the prepara- 
tion of answers to questionnaires. 


As in many institutions, I suspect, we operate by rule of thumb, depending upon the 
merits of each case. 


Practically all universities subsidize to some extent the publication of re- 
search done by faculty members but some assist very little, perhaps sharing 
the reluctance expressed by the dean of faculties of one institution: 


Our feeling has been that it is wise for us to keep out of the publication business and 
confine our activities and our limited budget to teaching and research. We have felt 
that staff members whose research is of high quality will have little trouble in getting 
it published either in the learned journals or by reputable publishing houses. 


Where publication is subsidized, there is rarely any requirement that the 
research be done on a grant from the university. The number of grants varies; 
most universities make at least one a year, and a few perhaps as many as one 
hundred. Most universities have a press or at least a printing plant (some have 
both), and some universities which do not have presses evidently plan to 
establish them. Financial support of these publishing enterprises is limited and 
the presses must therefore publish books that will pay as much as possible of 
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their publication cost. A manuscript must be passed upon by an editorial com- 
mittee of the press before it is accepted for publication, and its merits usually 
include salability or outside subsidy. Many faculty members hesitate to sub- 
mit their manuscripts to their own university press, even though most uni- 
versity administrators state that one purpose of a press is to publish works by 
faculty members. 

About half of all the universities circularized support at least one journal; 
about a fourth support several. From the answers to the questionnaire, it is 
difficult to judge what proportion of the publication cost is generally met by 
the university. Some answered that costs are met “in whole, except for sub- 
scriptions and sales,” and some reported that costs are paid “‘in part, whatever 
is necessary besides subscriptions and sales.”” This makes the answers “in 
whole” and “‘in part”’ indeterminate. Most journals are supported continuously. 

Many colleagues deemed it a good idea to include in research grants funds 
specifically earmarked for publication, but very few administrators agreed. 
There were very few attempts to justify the positive viewpoint, but the nega- 
tive one was supported by such comments as: ‘‘Manuscript may not be pub- 
lishable,” ‘“‘Many projects cannot anticipate costs at an early stage,” “This 
isn’t the best way to do it.” 


Applications to Anthropology 


Little concrete information was obtained relating specifically to the pub- 
lication of anthropological material; the majority of replies to the question- 
naire were in terms of the whole institution. A rough tabulation was made of 
specific references to anthropology, mostly in the form of brief remarks; the 
number is so small that the count holds little interest. For example, there 
are three yes and four no answers to the question about University subsidy 
of publication of anthropological research done by faculty members; four yes 
and three no answers to the question about provision for publishing mono- 
graph series; and two yes and two no answers to the question about provision 
for publication of books in this field. Mention is made of three institutions 
which support publication of one journal each in anthropology, and three other 
institutions reply that they support no journals in anthropology. Our ques- 
tionnaire contained no specific questions regarding support of anthropological! 
publication, although the accompanying letter noted that we were concerned 
with ‘‘publication grants in general and publication of anthropological ma- 
terials in particular.” It is conceivable that some replies from colleagues in 
anthropology relate to their department rather than to the whole university 
but this cannot be assumed, and in most instances the replies make it clear that 
this is not the case. 

In order to compare replies from colleagues with replies from adminis- 
trators, twenty institutions where both replied were selected for closer study. 
The separate replies give about the same amount of detail in each case. They 
cover the United States fairly well geographically, since they come from 18 
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states: Arizona, California, Colorado, Florida, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, 
New Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. The 40 re- 
plies from these 20 institutions are fairly representative of the entire response, 
but they display a greater proportion who answered each question, a smaller 
proportion which give no research grants, and the universal availability of 
funds for publication. Consequently, there are more positive answers through- 
out. 

The answers of colleagues and administrative officials are not strikingly 
different. Still, more than twice as many colleagues as administrators believe 
that provision for publication should be included in research grants. There is 
also a variation in the estimates of the number of publication grants made 
annually; the administrators’ estimates range from 15 to 20, and colleagues’ 
estimates from five to seven. This discrepancy can be partly explained by the 
fact that a few colleagues answered only for their own departments, but it 
may also reflect wider knowledge on the part of the administrators. More than 
twice as many administrators as colleagues say that their publication subsidies 
are not restricted to their own press and, reciprocally, more than twice as 
many colleagues as administrators state explicitly that they believe such sub- 
sidies are restricted to their own press. This may mean that faculty mem- 
bers are not adequately informed about possibilities for publication subsidy 
at their own institutions. 


Analysis of Questionnaire Response 


Questionnaires were sent to faculty members and administrative officials 
of 128 universities and colleges listed in the Association of Graduate Schools 
(within the Association of American Universities) and also in the United States 
chapter of the International Directory of Anthropological Institutions (Thomas 
and Pikelis 1953). The names of colleagues were obtained from the /nterna- 
tional Directory and through personal contact with anthropologists, linguists, 
and folklorists. In the case of very large institutions, and in cases where an- 
thropology, folklore, or linguistics were not in the same division, more than 
one colleague was addressed at an institution. The Education Directory (Higher 
Education, 1955-56), was also consulted. 

Two hundred and fifty questionnaires were sent out: 123 to colleagues (at 
98 institutions) and 127 to university administrators (at 126 institutions). 
There were 163 replies from 107 institutions; some of them were long letters 
which explained the situation in detail. There were 58 institutions from which 
one reply was received, 43 from which two were received, five from which three 
were received, and one from which four were received. Response was 83.6 
percent by number of institutions, 65.2 percent by number of questionnaires, 
60.2 percent by number of colleagues, and 70.1 percent by number of adminis- 
trations. Replies were received from both colleagues and administrations of 
48 institutions. From 40 institutions only replies from administrations were 
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received; from 18, only replies from colleagues. There is also one uncertain 
case in which an unsigned reply was received from an institution to which 
questionnaires had been sent to a colleague and to an administrative official, 
In some cases replies from administrators were prepared in consultation with 
members of faculty departments and committees, or replies from colleagues 
were prepared in consultation with administrative officers. 

A simple tabulation of the 163 replies would not give equal weight to each of 
the 107 institutions involved, so it was necessary to arrive first at one set of 
answers for each institution. The following procedures were set up to do this: 

(1) Complementary answers were combined; (2) overlapping estimates 
were combined; (3) where one answer could be interpreted as probably more 
exact than another, it was the one to be counted; (4) irreconcilable answers 
were counted as no answer. The answers had to be interpreted rather ar- 
bitrarily in cases where an institution’s policies had been explained in marginal! 
notes or in an enclosed letter rather than by filling in the questionnaire. The 
following questions were asked, and the responses are indicated to the nearest 
percent. The percentages do not add to one hundred because the percent not 
responding to each question is omitted for convenience. 


1. Does your University, when awarding research grants to members of its faculty, 
reserve part of the grant for publication of such research? Yes, 8 percent (two-thirds quali- 
fied as “‘sometimes”’); no, 60 percent. No research grants are awarded by 21 percent; 
one answer explained that general funds are reserved for publication, but not part of 
each grant. a. If it does not, would you be in favor of such a provision for publication being 
made in future? Yes, 28 percent; no, 17 percent; qualified answers such as “‘that de- 
pends,” 8 percent. b. Do your application forms for research grants include any queries or 
requests for estimates of probable (time) (cost) of publication of the results of the research 
for which funds are granted? Yes, 7 percent (about half qualified as ‘‘sometimes’’) ; no, 42 
percent. Ten percent do not ask for cost, but do ask for time, plans, outlet, or other 
expense. Over one-fifth of the negative answers use no forms for research grant applica- 
tions. 

2. Do your funds allocated annually for publication (fail to equal) (equal) (exceed) 
those allocated for research grants to members of your faculty? Fail to equal, 57 percent; 
exceed, 1 percent; exceed, “since no research grants are given,” 3 percent; no funds for 
publication, 13 percent, and “practically no funds for publication,” 1 percent. 

3. Does your University directly subsidize (in whole) (in part) publication of the 
results of research done by members of your faculty? Yes, 68 percent (21 percent simply 
yes, 3 percent “sometimes,” 2 percent “rarely,” 28 percent “in part,” 10 percent “in 
whole and in part,” and 4 percent “in whole’’); no, 20 percent. a. Are such publication 
subsidies contingent upon the research having been done on a grant from your University? 
Yes, 4 percent; no 61 percent. b. How many such grants for publication are made annually 
by your University? There were 18 percent with estimates ranging from } to 10; between 
2 and 20, 9 percent; between 20 and 50, 5 percent; between 50 and 100, 2 percent; “few” 
and “varies,” 10 percent. c. Are such subsidies made only to your own University Press, 
or can the subsidy be paid to any press, or, in the case of articles, to any scholarly journal? 
No subsidies except to their own press, 12 percent; no restriction, 33 percent; sometimes 
made subsidies to others, 1 percent. Seven percent commented that they had no press, 
so all subsidies had to be made to other publishers. d. If only partial subsidy is made, 
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what proportion of the total publication is usually borne by the University? No partial 
subsidies, 10 percent; less than half the cost, or answers like “only a fraction,” 2 percent; 
half or more, 6 percent; “‘varies,” 23 percent. e. What School(s) or Division(s) of your 
University administer such subsidies? This question was answered in 55 percent of the 
replies, but the figures add to more because about half the replies named more than one 
agency: “whole college,” 2 percent; graduate school, 17 percent; departments, 6 per- 
cent; the press, 10 percent; a special committee, 26 percent; various schools, 8 percent; 
the dean of faculties, 2 percent; budget committee, 4 percent; the library, 1 percent. 

4. Does your University offer indirect help on publication? Yes, 87 percent (3 percent 
of which said “‘sometimes’’); no, 7 percent. Such subsidy by: a. Paying for the cost of 
reprints of articles written by members of your faculty and published in scholarly journals? 
Yes, 54 percent (7 percent of which said “sometimes,” and one case three-fourths the 
cost); no, 22 percent. b. By providing for typing assistance? Yes, 78 percent; no, 3 per- 
cent. c. By providing for map-making assistance or preparation of other line drawings? 
Yes, 60 percent (4 percent saying ‘‘sometimes’’); no, 14 percent. 

5. Is provision made for your University publishing monograph series? One-half 
answered yes to this question, and one-third answered no. a. How many such series does 
your University publish? Estimates ranging from 1 to 6, 31 percent; from 6 to 46, 9 per- 
cent. b. Does your University bear the total cost of publication of such series? Yes, 33 per- 
cent (4 percent saying “sometimes”’); no, 13 percent. 

6. Is provision made for your University publishing books written by members of your 


faculty? Yes, 53 percent (3 percent saying “‘sometimes’’); no, 31 percent. a. How many 


such books are published annually by your University? Estimates ranging from } to 7, 16 
percent; between 5 and 10, 7 percent; between 8 and 20, 9 percent; between 20 and 40, 
2 percent; 1 percent said “varies.” b. Does your University subsidize (in whole) (in part) 
the cost of such books? Yes, 43 percent (6 percent simply yes, 17 percent “in whole,” 6 
percent “in whole and in part,” 12 percent “in part,” and 3 percent with limitations) ; 
no, 2 percent. 

7. Does your University subsidize the publication of scholarly journals? Yes, 50 per- 
cent; no, 33 percent. a. (In whole) (in part)? In w:ole, 18 percent, in whole and part, 13 
percent; in part, 16 percent. b. (For a limited period) (continuously)? Continuously, 31 
percent; for a limited period and continuously, 5 percent; for a limited period, 5 percent. 
c. How many such journals? One journal is subsidized by 15 percent, 2 by 7 percent, 
between 2 and 12 by 21 percent, and over 20 by 1 percent. 


3. FOUNDATIONS 
General Results 


One hundred forty-four foundations were sent questionnaires and letters 
explaining the sponsorship and purpose of the survey. Eighty-three replies 
were received, a response of 57.6 percent. Five foundations thought the in- 
quiry was a request for funds, evidently not reading either the letter or the 
questionnaire. Thirty-one replies were from foundations to which the survey 
turned out not to apply. 

Forty-seven responding foundations support some research. Three stated 
that they have no general policy on research and publication, but two of these 
are now formulating policies. The remaining 44 foundations do have some pol- 
icy, to judge by their letters and their answers to the questionnaire. 
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Six of the 44 foundations say that they rarely make research grants. Ten 
make no grants directly to individuals, but four of these do make grants to 
institutions; six support their own programs of research. One foundation 
primarily supports its own research and publication program, but may make 
grants to individuals in special cases. 

Slightly less than half of the 44 foundations include, specifically or not, 
some funds for publication in grants for research. Most of these regard the 
research and its publication as parts of the same problem. Slightly more than 
half will consider providing additional funds for publication of research done 
on their grants, when provision for publication was not included in the re- 
search grant. About one-third feel that support of research creates some ob- 
ligation to support publication of the results, if they merit it; about one-third 
do not. 

Half of the 44 foundations will not subsidize publication of research which 
was not done on their own grants, and only one-seventh say they are willing 
to do this. The question as to whether matching funds would be required in 
such cases was answered by only five foundations, one yes and four no. 

Only one foundation replied that it had any limits in amount of publication 
subsidy it would grant; about half did not answer the question, and the others 
replied that they had no limits. Twelve foundations use no application forms, 
but some of these say that they request an estimate of time and cost of any 
publication contemplated under grants from them. One foundation asks only 
for estimates of time necessary for publication. One-fifth of the 44 foundations 
ask for estimates of time or cost on their application forms, and about two- 
fifths do not. Twice as many foundations regard research and publication as 
parts cf the same problem as do not. 

One of the replies contains a possible explanation of the fact that few 
foundations subsidize publication by making grants directly to individuals who 
request them. 


Any organization offering to subsidize publication must almost inevitably pass judg 
ment on the merits of individual manuscripts. This is the appropriate function of editors 
and editorial boards, and therefore such foundation funds as have been devoted to 
publication of scholarly works have as a rule been allocated for the general support of 
professional journals, monograph series, and university presses. 


Another reply contains a detailed and interesting comment on the whole 
problem of research publication. 


Research and publication are two facets of the same problem, ideally. In practice they 
are not, and therein lie several dilemmas that your questionnaire approaches, but with 
which it does not grapple. 


Dilemma No. 1. Are research scholars sufficiently educated as to publication costs to 
be able to include a reasonable estimate for same in submitting requests for grants-in- 
aid of research? 


Dilemma No, 2. Even if a scholar knows of publication costs, is he not most often 
hesitant to include same in his request for research on the assumption that the larger 
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the sum requested, the lesser the chances for receiving it, and therefore the problem is 
attacked piecemeal? That is, does he not first secure the funds for research and worry 
about publication later? 


Dilemma No. 3. Do scholars really face, in advance of research, the problem of eventual 
publication? Who can tell whether a small problem (presumably to be published in a 
journal) will not mushroom into a monograph, or conversely, the research may for 
some reason be uncompleted or result in negative findings that reduce a planned mono- 
graph to a “brief comment’’? Do scholars ever consider or face up to the question 
that some work may ‘“‘not be worth publishing’’? 


Dilemma No. 4. What effects upon editorial judgment and professional organization’s 
budgets and raison d’étre would result from every author having funds for publication 
subsidy with which to bargain at the time of manuscript submittal? 


Dilemma No. 5. Are publication subsidies to individual authors better assurances of 
eventual publication of the results of research than general subsidies to editors of 
established journals and monographs who have responsibility for maintaining pro- 
fessional standards? 


Dilemma No. 6. Do publication subsidies to individual authors meet the problem of 
“matching manuscripts with their proper audiences”? For example, must all publica- 
tions be issued in expensive letterpress; do not some technical works have audiences 
only of 50 to 100? Do scholars in general know the distinguishing characteristics, the 
respective advantages and disadvantages, and optimum “‘press-run”’ or number of 
copies for microcard, microfilm, multilith, Verifax, photo-offset, letterpress? 


Another comment opens up for consideration a present-day need which 
our survey has ignored. A member of the staff of a large foundation made this 
parenthetical comment in a letter answering our questionnaire: 


We have found that an even greater need than funds for publication is support for 
people during the data analysis and write-up phase of their research. 


Applications to Anthropology 


Of the 44 foundations for which results were counted, one makes all its 
grants in the field of anthropology; five indicated they have or may have sup- 
ported some research in this field; eight said that they have given a little 
support. Some of these last replies are vague (‘“‘relatively little in this field,”’ 
“no recent grants’). Three foundations indicated that their policy does not 
exclude the possibility of making grants in anthropology, although they 
have not made any. Thus, 17 of these foundations are supporters or potential 
supporters of anthropological research. Eight of the 14 which have sponsored 
such research indicate that all or most of it has been adequately published. 

The Russell Sage Foundation has recently published a comprehensive 
study of foundation activities (Andrews 1956). This study, which was “‘de- 
signed primarily for the assistance of foundations now in operation, their 
trustees and staffs, and as an aid to prospective donors and their advisers” (p. 
3), includes information and discussion on publishing and publication subsidy 
from the viewpoint of the foundations. Some of the discussion is devoted to 
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the legal problems involved, but the basic concern is with allocation of funds. 
Foundations are divided ‘“‘into those which give grants to other organizations 
or individuals, and those which operate their own programs. Most do the 
former, and a few do both. There remain a mere handful of purely operating 
organizations” (p. 151). At the present time foundations are beginning to con- 
sider publication and publication subsidy more frequently in making grants 
and allocating funds. 

Completed research may be of little value unless it reaches at least a minimal audience 
of potential users. In the past many grant-making foundations have assumed that 
worthwhile findings would reach their public. 


In recent years the sharp increase in the costs of book publication have resulted in 
severe limitation on specialized studies by commercial publishers and even by uni- 
versity presses. Grant-making foundations are now rethinking this problem (p. 169). 


Under present publishing conditions, few books or pamphlets on specialized subjects 
can be issued without a printing subsidy, and there are extra costs in preparing a final 
manuscript for the typesetter, proofreading, indexing, and the like. Often the original 
budget request includes an item for these publication costs. Many foundations accept 
this item, on the principle that if the project was worth a grant of perhaps $20,000 or 
more for the original investigation or pilot study, it would be a pity if its results should 
fail to reach the persons and groups who profit from it for lack of an additional $1,000 
or so (p. 226). 


One other comment in Andrews’ study is also relevant, namely, that oper- 

ating foundations have usually done more than other foundations to disseminate 
their findings. 
With permanent staffs and usually longer continuing interests in a given field, many 
operating foundations undertake to issue their own findings under their own imprint, 
and some of them engage in wide dissemination activities through a variety of popular 
media (p. 169). 


If foundations publish works under their own imprints, such works appear 
“either by an arrangement with a commercial publisher or a university press, 
or through a publication division set up within their own organization” 
(p. 327).! 

Andrews’ statement that foundations are now more frequently considering 
publication is borne out by the Ford Foundation’s five-year program ‘“‘to 
support and stimulate publication of scholarly books in the humanities and 
the social sciences” with approximately $1,725,000 to be distributed among 
selected university presses. 


Analysis of Questionnaire Response 


The foundations included in the present survey were selected from among 
those listed in American Foundations and Their Fields (Rich 1955), under the 
following fields: Africa, Americana, Anthropology, Archaeology, (Southeast 
Asia, Belgian Congo, Brazil, British Dominions, Canada, China, Communica- 
tions, Czechoslovakia, Higher Education, Ethnology, (Western) Europe, Far 
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East, France, Germany, Greece, Humanities, India, (American) Indian, Inter- 
American, Intercultural Relations, International Matters, Israel, Korea, 
Liberia, Life Sciences, Mexico, Near East, Paleontology, Palestine, Philip- 
pines, Poland, Russia, Scandinavia, Social Sciences, Spain, Venezuela. Sebeok 
also interviewed representatives of four of the largest foundations. The word 
“foundation” was broadly interpreted to include certain councils with func- 
tions similar to foundations. 

The tabulation of answers uses information contained in letters as well as 
replies to questionnaires. On the latter, those parts of questions that could 
have been marked to qualify or limit the answer were rarely checked. In some 
cases where qualified answers were given, the reply did not really answer the 
question and had to be counted as no answer. The answers are categorized 
into two groups: I, the 44 foundations to which the survey questions applied; 
and II, the 17 foundations which are supporters, or potential supporters, of 
anthropological research. 


1. Is a specific part of (any) (all) research grants made by your Foundation to (indi- 
viduals) (institutions) reserved for publication of the results of the research? 1. 17 yes, 
13 no, 10 no answer, 4 qualified. II. 7 yes, 4 no, 2 no answer, 4 qualified. 

2. If provisions for publication are not made as part of the research grant, will the 
Foundation consider providing additional funds for publication of research done on its 
grants? I. 25 yes, 2 no, 17 no answer. II. 14 yes, 1 no, 2 no answer. a. Js previous sup- 
port of research regarded as creating at least a partial obligation to supports its publication, 
if the results of research deserve publication? I. 14 yes, 13 no, 17 no answer. II. 7 yes, 
7 no, 2 no answer, 1 qualified. 

3. Does your Foundation subsidize in (whole) (part) publication of the results of 
original research, regardless of whether or not the research was done on a grant from your 
Foundation? I. 6 yes, 22 no, 16 no answer. II. 2 yes, 12 no, 3 no answer. a. Jf in part 
only, must matching funds be guaranteed before your Foundation will subsidize? I. 1 
yes, 4 no, 39 no answer. II. 3 no, 14 no answer. 

4. Does your Foundation have any (upper) (lower) limits in amount of subsidy it will 
grant for publication of research done on a grant from (the Foundation) (another Founda- 
tion) (a University, etc.)? 1. 20 no, 23 no answer, 1 usually under 10 percent. II. 11 no, 
5 no answer, 1 usually under 10 percent. a. What proporiion of the research your Founda- 
tion has sponsored in anthropology has been adequately or fully published? I. 30 none 
sponsored, 6 all, 2 most, 6 no answer. II. 3 none sponsored, 6 all, 2 most, 6 no answer. 

5. Do your application forms for research grants include any queries or requests for 
estimates of probable (time) (cost) of publication of the results of the research for which 
a grant is requested? I. 4 yes, 8 no, 19 no answer, 12 no forms, 1 time. II. 3 yes, 1 no, 4 
no answer, 9 no forms. 

6. In general, in considering applications for research grants, does your Foundation 
regard (a) original research and (b) publication of the results of such research as two 
facets of the same problem or as two distinct and unrelated problems? 1. 18 same problem, 
6 two problems, 16 no answer, 4 qualified. II. 12 same problem, 3 two problems, 2 
qualified. 


NOTE 


' These paragraphs are quoted by permission of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
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Brief Communications 


RITUAL VALUE-WASHING AMONG THE WIENERKREISER 


Preliterate cultures are now being widely and well described, but little 
anthropological attention has yet been paid to the only postliterate tribe in the 
world: the now widely-dispersed Wienerkreiser or, as they are extra-tribally 
known, the logical positivists. Having learned to write spoken languages, these 
curious people have also learned no/ to write them; instead, they construct 
logical schemata for the hypothetical expression of everything hypothetically 
“scientific,” as they use this term. During the past twenty years, they have 
extended their kinship relations among the social scientists. Especially char- 
acteristic of the Wienerkreiser, and the subject of this brief note, is their quaint 
Viennese custom of ritual value-washing. 

This custom has become a kind of scientific-methodological purification 
ceremony. It consists in immersing each rich, human, social fact in a vat of 
skeptical corrosion; when lifted out again, the fact is thought to have been 
magically cleansed. It has become a transparent and trivial sense datum or 
“neutral emprical observation.’’ Out of such denatured data, the Wienerkreiser 
dream that they will be able to construct a schema for understanding not only 
psychology but also (though hardly anyone has yet been bold enough to try) 
SOK iety as well. 

Within the tribe, this ritual functions to maintain prestige, and each 
initiate is required to give evidence of being able to recognize out-group 
deviation and to respond with the proper in-group tribal cry: ‘“‘Nonsense!”’ 
Valuing tautological clarity and purity above all else, the natives feel able by 
these incantations to protect themselves from contamination by merely 
human value-facts. 

We should perhaps be guilty of ethnocentrism were we to point out the 
self-defeating stultification of such procedures, or the logical absurdity of 
erecting into an absolute value the unique value of denying the reality of 
anybody else’s values. But we should also be derelict if we did not try to indi- 
cate the danger to serious social scientists of such cutting off (or, as we might 
term it, Wienerwerlschnitzel) of human values. 

Anthropologists today seek mutual understanding of varying culture- 
patterns, but this understanding is impossible if we impose a priori the exclu- 
sive norms of one culture group upon another. We therefore seek, within the 
limits of our ability, to see the Dobuan world as the Dobuans see it. This is a 
valuable gain, and must not be given up. We must no longer assume that our 
own culture exemplifies all good, and that other cultures, so far as they deviate 
from ours, are for that reason alone either “primitive” or ‘abnormal.’ We 
believe also that value-systems are learned, not innate. This platitude is 
especially easy to defend, since almost no one in our culture now seriously 
challenges it. 
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But we who live in society and study the social sciences must not conclude 
from these elementary observations that we can or should try to make any 
serious sense out of value facts if we insist on neutering them in advance by 
squeezing out all their juices and hanging them up to dry in the smoke-tents 
we call museums. By denying that anyone can escape his culture’s values, we 
are relinquishing this claim for ourselves as well (see Bidney 1953: 12, 415 ff.). 

But by imposing upon all men the demand that the values of other cultures 
be respected, we are once again asserting a value-judgment. By insisting upon 
intercultural tolerance, mutual respect, and cooperative scientific inquiry, we 
are acting as valuing human beings. This, I think, is good; this is the way we 
should act. Scientists or no, we are human beings, and therefore value some 
things and disvalue others. We want and need from others the same tolerance 
and respect we offer to them. 

We should confess that when we preach intercultural tolerance, we are 
moralizing, frankly imposing one set of values upon field procedures and the 
interpretation of their results. Other values could be imposed—such, for 
example, as would condemn all non-Christian cultures. But we believe such 
values are wrong, narrow, and inadequate to the presently available scientific 
information. 

We possess one marked advantage over the Wienerkreiser: we at least can 
take society and science and the science of society seriously, so long as we 
refuse to blind ourselves to every man’s inevitable value commitments. But we 
also implicitly undertake compensating value commitments: we commit our- 
selves to face values frankly, to challenge the validity of the value-systems we 
ourselves inherit and impose, and to correct those values in the light of our 
gradually growing knowledge. Should we not think it a pity if the dogma of 
tolerance toward the values of other cultures were to calcify, and result in an 
emasculated indifference toward the values of our own? 

As one working example, let us take some stable preliterate culture. Let 
suppose that we fully esteem and honor its values. Its citizens, we shall assume, 
live in happy peace; they love and worship and sculpt and paint in beauty. 
Untouched by the white man’s “blessings,” they remain in harmonious tune 
with their universe. With respect to such a culture, we ask: Can moral con- 
siderations be totally divorced from anthropological inquiry? 

We could not claim to know even as much as we have already posited about 
our exemplary people if we ourselves had not adhered to the rigid moral 
code which governs our scientific inquiry. We have presumably studied this 
people honestly and respectfully; we have sympathetically come to under- 
stand their way of looking at the world by cooperating with them and soliciting 
their help. Honesty, respect, sympathy, and cooperation are frankly moral 
terms, but they become vapid when value-washed by the Wienerkreiser. 
Conceive, if you can, positivistic-behavioral definitions of these terms. Yet 
neither we nor the Wienerkreiser could really begin to do our science without 
them. 

In our exemplary culture, as in every other, men pass value-judgments. 
It is supposed by the Wienerkreiser and their kin that we can painlessly ex- 
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tract such intracultural judgments with scientific tweezers and hold them up 
for cold-blooded inspection, without involving ourselves in any intercultural 
or transcultural value judgments. There are two central reasons why neither 
we nor the Wienerkreiser can do this. 

First, we are responsible scientists, responsible for selecting and reporting 
typical and important aspects of a culture. But selection obviously implies 
evaluation: we report what we value as worthy of reporting. We are saying, 
implicitly, that these things ought to be reported, and that an anthropologist 
who returned from work among these people and failed to report these things 
would be scientifically remiss. 

Second, we are men and cannot escape our human predicament, and con- 
sequently our human involvement, by putting on any scientific mask and pre- 
tending that we are /abulae rasae. For better or for worse, we are complex, re- 
acting, responding, highly conditioned valuing organisms. We are human be- 
ings, often too timid to pass human judgments lest we be called ‘‘missionaries.” 

The principal difference between the much-maligned missionary who goes 
to Africa to bring the Gospel to the benighted heathen, and the enlightened 
anthropologist who goes there to study a wise and rich people, is not that the 
former makes value judgments while the latter does not. Both do, naturally 
and inevitably. The difference is that the missionary embraces a reasonably 
clear, coherent, and dogmatically closed system of values, and goes to Africa 
to teach; the anthropologist today embraces a confused and unclear but open 
set of values, and goes to Africa to learn. 

Upon his return, this anthropologist may tell us that the missionaries are 
helping to combat disease, but that they are also interfering with and even 
undermining an old and precious culture. These are perfectly legitimate 
scientific observations, but they are most certainly value judgments—and 
transcultural value judgments, at that. 

Assume that the plague strikes this people, and that their entire culture is 
in danger. Who could really call it ‘‘unscientific’’ to act medically to halt the 
suffering (assuming, of course, that our action is taken with intelligent respect 
for local tradition) ? 

Or ask whether the people should be taught to read and write their own 
language. Would it be (as the ‘‘wertfrei’’” Wienerkreiser might claim) somehow 
“unscientific” to point out that, other things being equal, the people might 
thus find an additional avenue for the expression of their aspirations, a tool 
to help them do what they want and need to do, and a means for preserving 
the richness of the culture they (and we, too, though in a different way) so 
deeply prize? 

Mutual tolerance, respect, friendship, peace, and justice are human values. 
They are not merely Eastern or Western, literate or nonliterate, civilized or 
primitive alone. They are values without which there can be no anthropology, 
nor any other science. It may well be that without them, there will be no man- 
kind. Must we not properly condemn those who, in or out of our culture, 
oppose these values?? 

This is not intended to be merely one more specious, pseudoscientific 
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grounding of any localized, specific set of values. It is intended to make clear 
the absolute centrality of moral commitment in human interaction, scienti! 
or otherwise. 

Scientific moralizing is a dangerous occupation. It is also an inevitable one, 
given the world as we know it. Our choice does not lie between moralizing and 
not moralizing. It lies between moralizing honestly and openly, with fu!! 
awareness of the danger, and moralizing by dogma or by default. The latter 
course is elected by the Wienerkreiser. 

Even a literate culture like our own can cheapen itself to the point of 
idiocy. We are not “unscientific” in comparing, to our own disadvantage, the 
televised myopia of Detroit with the open-eyed nature-wonder of the Dobu- 
ans. They see what we do not see; they make what we do not and cannot make. 
We need to learn from them. How, then, are we being ‘“‘merely ethnocentric’”’ 
in condemning what we are in the interests of what they are—and what we 
might perhaps in some measure become? 

To those tempted to marry into the Wienerkreiser tribe, we ought therefore 
to say, “Go... but know that you cannot escape making value-judgments. 
You cannot escape responsibility for the judgments you cannot escape making. 
And leave us, who are honest enough to use our science to judge without the 
dogma of righteousness or of artificially imposed neutrality, to see social 
values as clearly and broadmindedly as we can, and to act as men and as sci- 
entists in the world we are coming to know.” 

DouGLas N. MorGAn, Northwestern University 


NOTES 


' Bidney prefers the term “metacultural.” See especially his discussion of the present point 
on pp. 415 ff. 

2 Again and again philosophers have pointed out (and positivists have tried to blur) the 
crucial distinction between a value as that-which-is-espoused and a value as that-which-should 
be-espoused. It is obvious that not all peoples of the world do in fact espouse values of mutual 
respect, friendship, peace, tolerance, and justice. But this is beside the point. To limit the use oi 
“value” to the de facto espousals is de jure, uncritically and dogmatically to value the status quo 

See, among the numerous studies, Dewey 1939: 145 ff.; Polanyi 1946: passim; and especial!) 
Bronowski’s brilliant essay, in which these words are found (1956: 562): 

“The positivist holds that only those statements have meaning which can in principle be 
verified. Statements which contain the word is can be of this kind; statements which contain the 
word oug/t cannot. But we now see that, underlying this criterion, there is a social nexus which 
alone makes verification possible. This nexus is held together by the obligation to tell the truth 
Thus it follows that there is a social injunction implied in the positivist and analyst method. The 
social axiom is that We OUGHT to act in such a way that what IS true can be verified to be so.’ 
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GAINING RAPPORT QUICKLY 


When I was doing field work in Micronesia, my schedule allowed me only 
a short stay on any one island before I had to move on to the next island; 
this sometimes gave me only a day at any one place, and seldom more than 
two months. I often visited the same places several times and worked with the 
same informants for a total of three or four months in the course of time, but 
in the beginning I had to gain rapport with the islanders as quickly as possible, 
for I might sail again with the tide. 

My tape recorder was one of the best means for establishing rapport 
quickly. When I was on island A and had to go to island B, which I had never 
visited before, I would ask if anyone on A had friends or family on B. There 
was always someone, perhaps even people who were from B themselves. I 
would tell them I was going to B, and ask if I could take any messages for 
them in their own voices on my tape recorder. This was always a welcome offer, 
and their messages, plus their answers to some discreet questions, established 
whether they were persona grata on B. 

After I arrived on B and had introduced myself and sat around for a while, 
I would ask if Safogap were around because I had a message for him from his 
brother Upuri on A. When I had played it for him, he invariably made me 
play it over and over again to larger and larger audiences, weeping and laugh- 
ing to hear the voice of dear old Upuri. Within half an hour I had accomplished 
the first part of my mission. 

ALFRED G. Situ, Emory University 


FURTHER EVIDENCE ON THE BEARDMORE RELICS 


In Godfrey’s excellent article “‘Vikings in America: Theories and Evidence” 
(AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 57:35—43) he said of the Beardmore find, “It is 
the best archeological evidence for the Vikings in America, but it is none too 
good.” Since then additional evidence on the alleged discovery of these Norse 
artifacts has appeared. 

Walter Dodd, foster son of James Edward Dodd, volunteered a sworn 
statement corroborating the Ragotte-Hansen-Bloch version. He stated that 
his foster father found the relics in the basement of the house at 33 Machar 
Street, Port Arthur, that he saw his father plant the relics on the Beardmore 
claim, and that his earlier statement in support of his father had been given 
“under pressure.” 

Carey Brooks, formerly of Beardmore, volunteered a sworn statement that 
he had once prospected on a claim adjacent to Dodd’s and had been hired for 
some time by Dodd. ‘‘The ‘middle claim’ in which Mr. Dodd alleged he had 
found the relics was actually trenched and dynamited by myself, and it was I 
who dug the trench in which Mr. Dodd claimed to have discovered the 
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relics. .. . In my opinion it would have been impossible for Mr. Dodd to dis 
cover any relics on the said claim without my knowledge. I did at no time see 
any evidence of the discovery.” 

Both statements are discussed at length by Robert Olson in ‘Was Our 
Biggest Historical Find Our Biggest Hoax?” in Maclean’s, April 13, 1957, pp. 
30-31, 80-84, a review that is the most accurate and exhaustive of the many 
that have appeared. It is interesting that this journalist’s study shows a 
judgment and integrity not always apparent in official reports on the relics. 
His often hilarious account indicates that for any informed person to have 
accepted this discovery subsequent to 1938 called for a naiveté beyond the 
capacity of ordinary minds. 

The recent Walter Dodd and Carey Brooks statements merely corroborate 
the story, amply documented by 1938, that the relics came from the collection 
of Andreas Bloch in Norway. Briefly, the story is this: 

Sometime in the 1930’s, J. E. Dodd, CNR trainman and part-time pros- 
pector of Port Arthur, Ontario, exhibited to this cronies in the beverage room 
of the local Mariaggi Hotel rusty relics which he said he had found while 
digging a claim near Beardmore, 124 miles north by CNR, and which he tried, 
unsuccessfully, to sell as Indian relics. The character of both the hotel and 
Dodd are relevant. The Mariaggi (named after the owners, Mary and Aggie 
was and is a place favored by northern men; tales from its public rooms are 
renowned throughout the North. A gregarious fellow, Dodd was affectionately 
known to his friends at the Mariaggi as ‘‘Liar Dodd.” According to Brooks, he 
would often bring in high-grade gold ore and say it was from his claim. On one 
occasion, the nugget was quickly reclaimed by the man who had loaned it to 
Dodd. This was not the only time that Dodd’s ownership of things in his 
possession was challenged, nor the only time he was accused of salting his 
claim. 

The rusty relics were authentic Norse artifacts: a 10th century sword, an 
11th century axehead, and what has been identified as the bar of a rangel or 
rattle, an instrument attached to a horse or sledge harness and designed to 
keep away evil spirits. According to Dr. A. W. Brégger, Director, Univer- 
sitetets Oldsaksamling, Oslo, Norway, the sword is of a type known to have 
come only from the easternmost part of Norway and never found in areas from 
which Vikings might have come to America. It was broken in half, a common 
burial custom among the pagans of east Norway but not among the Christians 
of western Norway; the rattle, too, was probably from east Norway. The 
sword was about a century older than the axehead. 

In 1936 O. C. Elliott, a teacher, sent a sketch of the pieces to the Museum. 
(A capable historian, Elliott investigated the story and set forth in the 
Canadian Historical Review, September 1941, pp. 254-271, 275-279, his rea- 
sons for believing it to be fraudulent.) The Royal Ontario Museum Curator of 
Archeology, Dr. C. T. Currelly, immediately wrote to Dodd: “If you can give 
or obtain proof that these were not planted there by some Norwegian or Swede 
in recent years, we will be willing to give you a very good price for them. 
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It is known that Norsemen came down into Minnesota and left an inscrip- 
tion... ./ As these are Ontario finds, we are naturally very eager to keep them 
in the province.” 

Dodd took the pieces to Toronto, where he was interviewed by Currelly, 
who mistakenly identified the rattle as a shield handle. When he asked Dodd 
if anything else had been found, Dodd cupped his hands over the bar and 
replied that an iron bowl, which broke while he was digging it, had been in 
that position. To Currelly, who saw this ‘‘bowl”’ as a shield boss, the evidence 
‘seemed to me to warrant the purchase and make the thing sure.’”’ Dodd re- 
marked “T’m not an archeology fellow and I just have to take their word for 
what the sword and things are.” 

Further “evidence” was quickly forthcoming. In the seven years since he 
said he had found the relics, Dodd had recovered nothing more from his 
claim. But on the occasions when he was accompanied to the site by Prof. 
T. F. McIlwraith and by J. W. Curran, editor of the Sault Ste. Marie Star, he 
providentially found scraps of iron which Currelly believed were from the 
supposed shield boss. Both witnesses found this evidence so convincing that 
the former gave public lectures on the relics and the latter published a book 
entitled Here Was Vinland. The Viking of Beardmore began to appear in 
Canadian school books. 

The Museum purchased the pieces for $500 and placed them on exhibition. 
The label accompanying this exhibit stated that the “burial was on a portage 
on the route from Hudson Bay down to Lake Superior.”’ Actually, no bones 
were recovered or even observed and it is inconceivable that the impassable 
Blackwater stream should be considered part of a recognized travel route. 

No sooner had the story appeared in the Canadian Press than a brakeman 
named Eli Ragotte told a Winnipeg Free Press reporter that it was all a hoax 
and that he, Ragotte, had actually discovered the pieces while helping Dodd 
clean the basement of his house. Later he said that Dodd had told him to put 
them back because they belonged to J. M. Hansen, the owner of the house. 
Hansen confirmed this, saying that he had received them as security on a loan 
to an employee, a Norwegian immigrant named Jens Bloch. Bank records 
confirmed the existence of such a loan. Bloch’s widow stated that her husband 
had planned to recover the pieces, and that they had come from the collection 
of his father, Andreas Bloch. The elder Bloch, who died in 1917, was well- 
known in Norway as an illustrator, a student of heraldry, and a collector of 
armor. 

Men of the Nordic community in Port Arthur, who were eager to have the 
government erect a monument to the “unknown Viking,” were infuriated by 
the Ragotte and Hansen statements. Ragotte recanted, saying, “I’m sorry I 
got in the yarn at all,’ and Hansen tried to ingratiate himself with both sides 
by saying that there must have been two sets of relics. He examined the speci- 
mens in the Museum and stated they were not his because they were too 
smooth, the sword was unbroken, and there were hooks on the bar. Actually, 
the specimens had been treated at the Museum; the flattened hooks had been 
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pried out, and the sword was mounted as if it were in one piece. Hansen had 
inadvertently described their former condition. 

When Currelly retired from the Museum staff, the label was changed to 
include a note of uncertainty, but it concluded, ‘““Though the matter may never 
be settled to the complete satisfaction of everyone, our present evidence 
strongly supports the view that these objects really were unearthed near Lake 
Nipigon {near Beardmore].”’ Referring to the controversy in his autobiography 
(1956) as ‘One of the silliest things,’ Currelly dismissed the attacks on the 
find with, ‘So all the fuss in the newspapers came from the statements of a 
drunken brakeman and a cellar owner of more than doubtful honesty.” 
Both Dodd and Currelly are now dead, and the specimens are no longer on 
public display. 

Readers may be interested to learn that several Danish and Canadian 
anthropologists are now exploring the possibility of locating Norse sites along 
the Atlantic coast between the southern limit of the Eskimo migration and the 
northern limit for trees at the time of recorded Viking trips. One possibility is 
that sites hitherto regarded as Eskimo in origin may ultimately prove to be 
Norse. 

EDMUND CARPENTER, University of Toronto 


THE SocrAL ROLE OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL ADVISOR! 


In general, anthropologists prefer to stay out of administration in order to 
retain their professional standing. One reason for this is that acceptance of 
purely administrative positions in the long run leads to loss of professional! 
face. Although anthropologists show a widespread interest in lending their 
knowledge to practical affairs, they usually prefer to act in the role of advisor, 
a role in which it is felt that knowledge can be made useful while still permit- 
ting professional integrity. 

The role of advisor, of giving information and making social diagnoses, 
deserves analysis because it has a long and honorable standing in the form of 
the government anthropologist, and because it has acquired a legitimacy and 
general acceptance in a number of new contexts; recently, for example, in 
economic development, community development and education, industrial 
relations, and public health. It is felt that anthropology can be useful in easing 
the contemporary transformation of traditional and primitive societies (Hose- 
litz 1956). 

Of course, the role of advisor is only one aspect of a much larger problem 
in the relationship between knowledge and power. Scientific knowledge is of 
interest to those who make decisions and formulate policy for the society at 
large. Administrators and policy-makers who deal with primitive and peasant 
societies are thus interested in anthropologists and their specialized training. 
It is important for anthropologists to understand this relationship because 
knowledge and power do not always compete on an equal basis, particularly in 
the present era when power tends to be centralized and concentrated and 
knowledge specialized.’ 
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Anthropologists have not been unaware of the problems they face in 
applying their knowledge. At a moral level, the dilemiaas that arise from 
application have been solved by taking a strong stand in the liberal tradition 
of using knowledge only when it benefits mankind. Others have attempted to 
establish an absolute personal moral code to guide their actions (Redfield 
1956). However, the solution to the moral issue is only one side of the problem 
and it is one that, while satisfactory at the abstract level, conceals many other 
problems. For as soon as one leaves the abstract moral plane, one comes face 
to face with the consequences of applying knowledge in a concrete situation 
where immoral results can follow from moral intentions. At this point anthro- 
pologists have frequently taken the theoretical position that their function 
as specialists should be limited to giving objective information and predicting 
consequences where alternative lines of action are possible. However, since 
advising exists in a social as well as an organizational context, this position is 
not always easy to maintain (Manners 1956). 

This paper is an attempt to analyze some of the implications of the social 
role of the anthropologist when he attempts to apply his knowledge in an 
advisory capacity. It focuses specifically on two dimensions of the problem: 
(1) that advice influences the group or society to which it pertains, and (2) that 
the advisor acts in and through an administrative organization to which he is 
an outsider. 


THE BEARING OF ADVICE ON SOCIETY 


In any society or group there is is a differential distribution of power, 
wealth, income, and other social privileges. This means that different policies 
and administrative decisions will affect various groups, classes, or interests in 
different ways. The significance of this for the advisor is that he enters a situa- 
tion which is already structurea and defined in terms of the social values and 
institutions of the population subject to administration. This is true even in 
the case of the public health advisor when he confronts religious or class 
interests as expressed in differences in budgetary expenditures between rural 
and urban areas (Vidich N. D.). 

When the advice is expressed in administrative policy, it has the effect of 
altering these economic, political, and social differentials if only to the extent 
that the advisor has influenced the administrative outlook of the policy-maker. 
Because he is identified with the administration, it is difficult for the advisor 
to dissociate himself from the variant results of policy on different groups. He 
is involved in the various cleavages and conflicts of interest that make up the 
society, whether he wishes to be or not. 


THE ADVISOR IN THE ORGANIZATIONAL SETTING 


The same social differentials that exist in society at large are also charac- 
teristic of administrative organizations. The advisor enters a hierarchy of 
power and prestige that is staffed by professional administrators whose in- 
terests and ideologies are not apt to coincide with his. Moreover, the functions 
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of advice and administrative execution are separated so that the outside ad- 
visor is not in a position to determine or supervise the execution of his advice. 
Execution is a jealously guarded prerogative that always involves a series of 
subsidiary decisions not encompassed by the original advice. Specialized 
knowledge has a voice in policy formation, but recedes in importance as policy 
is executed, though the advisor may still be identified with the policy that has 
now become administrative execution. 

Administration also takes place within the framework of a number of other 
practical realities such as resources, budgets, limitations of personnel, and the 
directives of supra-administrative organizations. The advisor is usually 
aware of these limitations so that he is predisposed to accept these realities 
as one of the conditions for his action. 

The advisor is thus confronted with a multitude of administrative interests 
that are not apt to view his knowledge in the objective and disinterested man- 
ner to which he is accustomed. 


THE SOCIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE MODIFICATION OF KNOWLEDGE 


Individuals and groups in the society who feel disadvantaged by a particu- 
lar line of advice will look on the anthropologist as hurting their cause. They 
are apt to resent him and to regard him as an unwanted intruder. The tradi- 
tional and agrarian identifications of anthropology have frequently led to the 
equation in colonial societies of anthropology and administrative goals. This 
can lead to the closing of sources of information and it can lead those who are 
disadvantaged to select, distort, and withhold information in an effort to 
circumscribe the anthropologists’ accessibility to the society. To illustrate, it is 
only necessary to point out that the anthropology of secret societies in the 
modern era is practically nonexistent. Secret societies now tend to be political 
groups whose very existences are symbols of opposition to administrations. 
Japanese anthropologists in Palau in the thirties were unaware of a major 
resistance to their government, and government anthropologists in Africa 
seemingly have not been aware of the details of indigenous political move- 
ments until after their public explosion—and even then do not have direct 
access to information concerning them. On the other hand, those who are 
favored by a given position implied by advice are more interested in keeping 
communication channels open, and there is the danger that future sources of 
information will be overbalanced by their interests. Moreover, since the ad- 
visor is a person as well as an anthropologist, the positive and negative reac- 
tions toward him can unconsciously bias his advice as well as his observations. 
Such purely interpersonal considerations, particularly when accompanied by 
desires to be accepted, reshape the quality and content of the advisor’s know!- 
edge. 

The fact that the advisor is called in by a pre-existing organization means 
that the administrator already has an idea of what the problem is and, more- 
over, that he has passed judgement on the type of knowledge the anthropolo- 
gist represents; the administrator acts as an expert on experts. In facing these 
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practical conditions of his situation, the advisor must adjust his knowledge to 
the immediate realities of the administrative situation; the totality of his 
knowledge has to be refocused to fit the working limits of administration. He 
breaks his knowledge into segments and redirects his thought and imagination 
in order to give priority to what seems most relevant to the problem as framed 
by his employer. It must be remembered that the administrative organization 
is a highly competitive field of personal ambition, and the advisor must there- 
fore try to present his information in a convincing and authentic manner in 
order for it to carry any weight. If he does not consciously or unconsciously 
evaluate his knowledge in relation to his own interests, he may contribute to 
results that he does not personally desire. His own ideological predispositions 
in favor of his job, of primitive life, or of the general welfare, or an intellectual 
and emotional investment in the virtues of traditional society and leadership 
constitute automatic information-screening processes. It is naive to assume 
that administrators and advisors do not calculate the aims and interests of 
each other, or that they accept each other at face value. 

The administrative process itself is not static. The advisor must necessarily 
revise his estimate of a situation to account for changes introduced by the 
execution of policy. As we have noted, this may be difficult since the advisor 
may no longer have access to all the sources of information necessary for as- 
sessing the situation. The executive devises new plans and maneuvers as he 
goes along and becomes immersed in highly detailed, specific events and 
actions. If the advisor wishes to remain in harmony with these administrative 
rearrangements of goals, he must rearrange his own knowledge in order to 
maintain a tenable relationship between his knowledge and administration. 
He must necessarily involve himself in detailed cases which are not accounted 
for by his previous knowledge or his theory. If these rearrangements are not 
made, the original advice loses its pertinence as administration proceeds. In 
the process of blending administrative necessity with objective knowledge, the 
advisor finds himself in a situation which requires competitive modifications 
of his opinions. Attempts to justify applied anthropology on purely theoretical 
grounds (Hoselitz 1956; Tax 1945) overlook the fact that theory specifically 
excludes the specific, which is the essence of administration. As a result of 
these complexities, the advisor finds it increasingly difficult to maintain a 
detached and disinterested attitude toward his knowledge. He is involved in 
the contradiction whereby his professional knowledge, which is the condition 
of his role, is modified by purely administrative exigencies. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF FAILURE TO MODIFY KNOWLEDGE 
There is always the possibility that the advisor will resist any modification 
of his ideas and interpretations; we need not here consider the case of one 
who plays the role of rationalizer for policies already decided, since the 
anthropologist who accepts such a role allows himself and the halo of science to 
legitimize the ends of power, and he has lost his integrity. If he persists in 
giving advice that appears unfeasible to the administrator, he can resign or 
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allow himself to be dismissed without compromising his knowledge in any way. 
On the other hand, he may believe so strongly in the validity of his ideas that 
he may attempt to alter the administrative organization and its policy. In 
this case, while he is still honest with himself, he has gone beyond the function 
of advice and has engaged in political action. While it is now becoming ac- 
ceptable for anthropologists to feel that they should impose their values on 
administration (E. E. Evans-Pritchard 1946; Hoselitz 1956),* the advisor who 
takes the political role faces a number of difficult problems. 

Since he does not have a strong position in the administrative organiza- 
tion, and since he does not have the support of echelons of subordinates, the 
advisor finds himself in a relatively powerless position (Bryson 1952). Ad- 
visors, it must be remembered, only give advice. What is left is to seek support 
outside of the organization, but even here his alternatives are limited: (1) 
he can turn to elements in the population under administration, but by defini- 
tion as the objects of administration, they are less powerful than himself; (2) 
he can try to appeal to the public at large to gain popular support for his 
values, but this can only lead to failure since he does not have access to the 
techniques and machinery of communications that reach and mobilize public 
opinion. ‘In bureaucratic settings experts can rarely publicize themselves” 
(Gerver and Bensman 1954) or their causes. 

The only meaningful constituency available to the advisor is his own pro- 
fessional group. The feasibility of appeals to this group is evidenced by the 
greater frequency in recent years of attempts to mobilize professional opinion 
behind efforts to save primitive groups from extermination, to protect their 
interests, and to insure their welfare. Professional colleagues form the one 
group that will listen objectively to objective knowledge, but the profession, 
unlike the administrative organization, is not compact and well organized for 
action. Moreover, the professional group does not represent a unified body of 
opinion even with respect to ‘“‘objective” knowledge, and there are apt to be 
conflicts within it over proposed lines of action. As a result of this approach, 
the advisor, in his effort to be true to his convictions, becomes engaged in 
political action and is also responsible for rendering anthropology political. 

To the extent that anthropologists participate in efforts to solve the prob- 
lems of primitive and peasant societies as these problems are defined by 
administrative and political leaders, their knowledge acquires an instrumental 
value. It is interesting to note that the fields in which this is now most true 
public health, technical assistance, community education—are specifically 
those fields whose goals and objectives receive the widest and most uncritical 
support in Western society. The white man’s burden of a half-century ago 
has now become the burden of welfare and development, of easing the transi- 
tion of backward people to the modern world. When the anthropologist at- 
tempts to demonstrate the practical value of his knowledge and to attach it to 
the mainstream of activity by accepting this burden as his own, he risks the 
possibility of surrendering his discipline to the appearance of appearing useful. 
Historically, anthropologists have held the unique role of being in a posi- 
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tion to analyze and understand the basis of existence of primitive societies. 
Their expertness now enables them to assist in the transformation of primitives 
to the modern world, if they so desire. Moreover, they can do this as the 
recipients of the prestige and employment which administrative powerholders 
can grant. If this latter role is accepted, anthropology can make a valuable 
contribution to administration. However, in focusing on administrative and 
practical exigencies, anthropology as an analytical and descriptive science can 
easily be lost. Its major postulates can easily become the average of postulates 
necessary to successful administration. 

ARTHUR J. VipicH, University of Connecticut 


NOTES 


! Paper presented at the Vth International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological 
Sciences, Philadelphia, 1956. The author expresses his thanks to the College of Social Sciences, 
University of Puerto Rico, for aid in the preparation of the manuscript and for travel funds that 
made possible its presentation at the Vth International Congress. 

2 For a full discussion of types of expertism in modern society, see Gerver and Bensman 
1954) 

3 “T cannot see what objection there can be to an anthropologist advocating or helping to 
frame an administrative measure in the light of present anthropological knowledge” (Evans- 
Pritchard 1946). Also see Hoselitz (1956): “‘. . . this position [of opposing collaboration with ad- 
ministrators] has been greatly weakened in the past few years.” 
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Letters to the Editor 


GENERALIZATIONS, FIELD WORK, AND MATERIALISM 
Sir: 

In a recent contribution (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 59:318-—324, 1957) Buettner 
Janusch spurns the idea that ethnological generalizations have been refuted by cor- 
rective field work. Instead, he maintains that the issue lay between “a powerful 
ideology against materialism and naturalism” and “the philosophy of determinism 
and materialism,” that was ushered in during the latter half of the nineteenth century 
in opposition to Mosaic cosmogony and Protestant theology. These allegations admit 
of empirical verification or refutation. 

One of Lewis H. Morgan’s significant generalizations was the universality of the 
clan organization at the stage of evolution reached by North American Indians. In 
1877 this was an excusable error, for the tribes personally known to Morgan for the 
most part really had clans. If he snatched at fragmentary evidence from other regions, 
this was humanly intelligible. Thus, he accepted a half-Wyandot’s statement that 
the Comanche were divided into six “gentes’”’ and regarded this supposed fact as a 
presumption that other Shoshoneans followed the same pattern. 

In 1906 I found no such tribal subdivisions among the Lemhi Shoshone; my prede- 
cessors and successors had the same experience among the Ute and Paiute. On the 
Plains, investigators discovered no clans among the Arapaho, Kiowa, and Comanche, 
whence sprang the dogma that Morgan had mistakenly credited the institution to the 
Crow, Hidatsa, and Mandan. In 1907, as a callow novice, I could not help stumbling 
upon the Crow clan system and so reported. Was I the unwitting tool of reactionary 
ideologies in 1906 and the unwitting spokesman of enlightenment in 1907? Obviously 
the idea is preposterous: it was field work, and nothing but field work that corrected 
Morgan regarding Shoshoneans and vindicated him regarding the Crow (also the 
Hidatsa and Mandan). 

Further, Buettner-Janusch’s generic proposition that ethnological currents should be 
placed in the context of intellectual life as a whole is sound, but his specific application 
of the principle is not. As I have repeatedly explained (by no means as the first one 
to do so), ethnological skepticism about the turn of the century had its parallel in 
contemporary biology. The experimental zoologists rejected phylogenetic generaliza- 
tions because they could not be verified in the laboratory—the equivalent of the 
ethnologist’s “‘field.”” Jacques Loeb was neither consciously nor unconsciously a cham- 
pion of Mosaic cosmogony nor was Thomas Hunt Morgan. 

Nobody opposes generalization on principle. Even imperfect generalizations can be 
fruitful insofar as they stimulate verification and analysis. What some of us deprecate 
are fake laws,—either meaningless, pretentious verbiage or sensational proclamations 
of discovery that rest on a sloppy examination of the facts. 

Buettner-Janusch’s remarks on “the philosophy of determinism and materialism” 
also call for some comment. As Friedrich Albert Lange’s Geschichte des Materialismu 
und Kritik seiner Bedeutung in der Gegenwart (1866) shows, that philosophy long ante- 
dates the theory of natura] selection and modern thermodynamics. Not to go to 
antiquity, there were the French encyclopedists and Baron d’Holbach (1770). A nat- 
uralistic point of view was implicit or explicit in such theological works as D. Fr 
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Strauss’s Leben Jesu (1835), translated by George Eliot and read by Herbert Spencer. 
It was still clearer in the writings of Ludwig Feuerbach, whose Das Wesen des Christen- 
tums (1840) was also translated by George Eliot. In short, a free-thinking attitude 
toward the universe was by no means due exclusively to natural science, let alone to a 
few scientific formulations made between 1850 and 1900. 

What is more, the close correlation between great scientific achievement and a 
“materialistic” philosophy is fictitious. It is quite possible to aspire to a mechanistic 
interpretation of natural phenomena and simultaneously to retain a faith in revealed 
religion. Newton, Faraday, Pasteur, and Mendel were believing Christians; their work 
does not compare unfavorably with that of the tough-minded nineteenth century 
materialist who declared that the brain secretes thought as the liver secretes bile. 

Rosert H. Lowre, University of California, Berkeley 


Letters to the Editor 


PROBLEMS IN BLoop Group ANALYSIS 
Sir: 

Some of us who do blood group work have been disturbed by occasional reports 
in the anthropological literature in which blood grouping has been a part of the study. 
One such report is that of Kraus and White in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST (58: 
1017-1043). I feel that I must critically review the Rh blood group section of this 
report, hoping that such criticism may help to eliminate errors of which this is but one 
example. 

I would first direct attention to Table 4, entitled ‘Number and Frequency of Rh 
Types Distinguished by Five Sera” and to derivative data in Table 5. The “Types” 
are specifically stated to be based on the reactions to the five sera used, anti-C, anti-D, 
anti-E, anti-c and anti-e (page 1019). I have therefore set out to the left of Table 4 
the serological reaction for the ““Types.” The subscript to Table 4 is as printed in the 
article. From this one must assume that, for the ‘“Types” not specifically referred to 
in the subscript, the authors considered “Type”’ to be synonymous with ‘‘Genotype.” 
I have therefore placed to the right of the abridged Table the possible genotypes for 
each “Type” recorded. 

From this Table it may be observed that the serological reactions allow of proof 
of the genotype in only one instance, the last one in the Table; there was one person 
of this genotype. For all the others the authors could do no more than guess that the 
serological reactions indicate the genotype that they have set down in the column 
headed ‘‘(Fisher).” (Incidentally the correct term here is “‘Fisher-Race.””) The column 
headed “Rh Type (Wiener)”’ is a jumble of what Wiener terms “Types” as determined 
by the three anti sera (anti-C, anti-D and anti-E); of phenotypes, and of genotypes. 
The authors then state in the footnote to page 1027 “Since the genes r, r’ and r” are 
extremely rare, the simplified maximum likelihood method (with modifications) for 
estimating gene frequencies from data resulting from tests with five Rh sera (Boyd 
1954) may be replaced by the direct gene count.” (Incidentally, Boyd’s article is on a 
method based on data resulting from tests with four sera, not five.) The Rh gene fre- 
quencies of the three bands are then given in Table 5, the frequencies being “‘deter- 
mined by direct gene count.” But the genotype of only one person is known; how then 
can one do a direct gene count? The answer is that one can’t; the table is meaningless. 

Looking again at Table 4, I observe that 100 of the 381 bloods were classed as 
genotype CDe/CDE or cDE/CDE. Whatever the actual genotypes of these bloods, 
they must, if the tests were accurate, have contained either gene CDE or CdE or both. 
CdE has never to my knowledge been isolated in any American Indian population; 
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CDE has, but its frequency is low. As Kraus and White quote, Matson, Koch, and 
Levine estimated the frequency in Chippewas to be .02; Hanna, Dahlberg, and Strand- 
skov for Pimas .05; Mourant for Navaho .01; while Miss Lewis and I estimated its fre- 
quency to be .0189 in a sample of Crees, .0383 in Bloods, .0188 in Stoneys. A frequency 
of .125 to .145 seems improbable, and suggests an error in blood grouping. 

The sera for the Rh tests were provided by Ortho Research Foundation and carried 
out by Edward M. Levor. Tests with anti-c and anti-D were by the direct slide method; 
with anti-C, E, and e by the saline tube method. One judges that each blood was 
tested with a single example of each serum; one wonders how familiar Mr. Levor was 
with the reactions of these particular sera by these methods and under the conditions 
of work. Personally I should feel most unhappy at having to depend for proof of the 
presence or absence of the antigen c, for example, on the slide tests with a single serum. 
Certain gene combinations alter the agglutinability of cells, e.g., Cde often depresses 
the expression of a partnered D; the C of CDE and of CdE is often weak, while with 
some anti-C sera it does not agglutinate at all. Or again, many anti-c sera contain 
anti-E in addition to anti-c, and conversely, anti-e sera often contain anti-C. Unless 
one realizes these things and is thoroughly familiar with one’s sera and how they react 


TABLE 1. Kraus AND WHITE’s TABLE 4 (ABRIDGED) WITH ASSUMED SEROLOGICAL 
REACTIONS AND WITH THE PossIBLE GENOTYPES INCLUDED IN EACH “TYPE” 


Serum Reactions hs (Fisher) Possible Genotype 


(Wiener) 

( D |] 

r= Rh, CDe/CDe CDe/CDe; CDe/Cde 

+ + + - Rho cDE/cDE cCDE/cDE; cDE/cdE 

Rh, CDE/CDE CDE/CDE; CDE/CdE 

+ + 4+ + Rh, Rh, CDe/cDE* CDe/cDE; CDe/cdE; 
cDE/Cde; CDE/cde; 
CDE/cDe; CdE/cDe 

+ + + + Rh, Rh, CDe/CDE CDe/CDE; Cde/CDE; 
CDe/CdE 

4 t+ + RhoRh, cDE/CDE cDE/CDE; cdE/CDE; 
cDE/CdE 

+ + + RhiRho CDe/cDe CDe/cDe; CDe/cde; 
Cde/cDe 

RhoRho cDE/cDe cDE/cDe; cDE/cde; 
cdE/cDe 

+ + — + + rh’rh”’ Cde/cdE Cde/cdE; CdE/cde 

CdE/cdet 
+ + - -—- + rh’rh Cde/cde Cde/cde 


Subscript from original paper: 


“* The genotypes CDe/cDE and CDE/cDe cannot be distinguished, but the latter would be 
very rare judging from the absence of Ro homozygotes in the sample. 

+ Neither genotype can be distinguished, but the genotype Cde/cdE is probably indicated, 
since the gene r occurs positively only in one individual—and this one is a white woman married 
to an Apache.” 
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with bloods of various genotypes, one can be readily led astray. The family data pre- 
sented lend support to the belief of technical error. 

Let me take as an example CcXCc matings of Table 11 and compare them with 
the results of other investigators. 


TABLE 2. A COMPARISON OF PUBLISHED RESULTS OF CcXCc MATINGS 


Offspring 
Number of Pring 
and Observed Expected 
Population Off- 
«Cee cc Ce cc 
Kraus and White 12 38 7 30 1 9.5 19 9.5 
(Apache Indians) 
Brendemoen 30 55 i2 32 14% 13.75 21.5 13.75 
(Danes) 
Race and Sanger 126 249 59 125 65 62.25 124.5 62.25 
(collected) 
Chown et al. 22 55 14 30 11 3.75 23.3 3.75 
(Japanese) 
Chown and Lewis 12 34 8 19 7 8.5 17 8.5 
(Blood Indians) 
Total except K and W 190 393 93 206 94 98.25 196.5 98.25 


For Kraus and White’s data, as they note (subscript Table 11) x?=16.75, n=2, P<.01. 


But Kraus and White see in their findings evidence for “selective advantage of 
heterozygotes.”’ This is a fine-sounding phrase, but let us look at it a little more closely. 
In the present connection it must mean that heterozygotes have survived whereas 
some proportion of homozygotes have died or have failed to be conceived. In Kraus 
and White’s Ce Cc matings, for every 30 heterozygous offspring one would expect 
ipproximately 30 homozygotes. But instead of 30 there are only 8; roughly two- 
thirds of the expected homozygotes have been lost. This is “‘selective advantage of 
heterozygotes”’ with a vengeance; geneticists estimate that a selective advantage of 1 
percent is a generous one. The difference between expected and observed lies not in 
selective advantage but in faulty technique. 

I have used Kraus and White’s article strictly as an example of how one may be 
led far off one’s course of anthropological discovery if one trusts to an instrument, 
however good, with which one is not completely familiar. For blood grouping is a good 
instrument to use in anthropology, but it is not so simple or so fool-proof as it seems. 
Kraus and White have rightly pointed out that erythroserologists may equally go 
astray when, without special anthropological training, they apply their skills to anthro- 
pological problems. The solution would seem to be that the two sides should work 
together so far as possible. The blood group problem as it applies to anthropology 
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may, it seems to me, be solved in any of three ways: some proportion of anthropologists 
should become thoroughly competent erythroserologists; an anthropological team 
studying population genetics should include a competent erythroserologist, as was done 
last year in the Cornell-Peruvian Government study; specimens might be collected in 
the field and submitted to a competent blood group laboratory. The last is the least 
desirable since we do not know what antigens may deteriorate on the way. 

Bruce Cuown, M.D., Rh Laboratory, Winnipeg, Canada 


ENVIRONMENTAL LIMITATION ON MAYA CULTURE: A REPLY TO COE 
Sir: 

In a recent issue of this journal, William Coe (1957) discussed the law of environ- 
mental limitation on the development of culture as it applies to the Maya, and con- 
cluded that “lowland Maya accomplishments deserve to stand as an impressive 
rejection of the law” (335). What surprises me most about his critique is that it is the 
first to appear since the original article was published two and a half years ago (Meg- 
gers 1954). Unfortunately, many of his statements are contradictory and others are 
based on misinterpretations or incorrect inferences. Since I failed to make my argument 
clear to Coe, there is a danger that others have also been misled, and I appreciate the 
opportunity to make a reply. 

The first half of Coe’s commentary is devoted to denying that what we know of 
Maya cultural development fits the specifications of the law. However, after at 
tempting to refute each of my points, he concludes that my interpretation is generally 
correct. To be specific, he objects to my failure to demonstrate a lack of transition 
between the lowland Maya pre-Classic and Classic, dismisses my quotations as “‘ir 
relevant” and “deceiving,” and then admits that “the lack in the lowlands of pre- 
Classic signs of certain major Classic Period traits remains a profound problem” 
(329). He objects to my conclusion that Classic Maya culture underwent a gradual 
decline, but states that “most workers in this field probably view the Classic Period 
as one of fairly constant, incremental growth which, after some 600 years, was sud- 
denly terminated at site after site’ (331), an alternative that is quite “within the 
law.” He objects to my lack of evidence that the lowland Maya were subject to sub- 
sistence limitations, but adds that “this is in no way a denial that maize and its 
cultivation were severely affective” (332). He rejects the suggestion that Classic Maya 
culture may have had outside stimulus, but recognizes that “to what extent this 
ceremonial development was dynamically influenced from surrounding regions is not 
easily answered”’ (331). 

It is perhaps unkind to use Coe’s words against him in this manner, but the ease 
with which it can be done demonstrates why I chose the Maya as a test case. This 
marked inconsistency among expert opinions, together with the apparent disharmony 
between the environment and the level of cultural development, made it possible to 
apply the law in an experimental way that would test both the law and the usually 
accepted interpretations of Maya Classic origins. Unfortunately, Coe received the im- 
pression that my discussion was designed to prove that Classic Maya culture was non- 
local in origin, whereas I merely wished to suggest this as a possibility for investigation. 

The second part of the critique contains several misinterpretations both of what | 
said and of what I meant to imply. Coe makes the remark that my interpretation of 
Maya culture “finds its primary support in a supposed parallel with the failure of 
Amazonian Marajoara culture” (332). If this were true, I would agree with Coe that the 
evidence offered is inadequate. However, the Marajoara instance is part of a body of 
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data that points to a cause and effect relationshlp between environment and culture, 
and from which the law of environmental limitation on culture was derived. The inter- 
pretation I suggested for Classic Maya culture is supported by the whole body of evi- 
dence, not by a single paralle]. Coe’s failure to recognize this suggests that he paid only 
slight attention to those parts of the paper which did not deal with the Maya, a con- 
clusion that is further attested by the astonishing statement that “soil and population 
dynamics could have contributed to this collapse [of Classic ceremonial development], 
but such is far distant from Meggers’ belief in intrusion and necessary decline”’ (333, 
emphasis mine). My own words were, “Differences in soil fertility, climate and other 
elements determine the productivity of agriculture, which, in turn, regulates population 
size and concentration and through this influences the sociopolitical and even the 
technological development of the culture” (802). Since the major portion of the article 
was devoted to tracing this relationship, I find it difficult to understand how anyone 
could conclude that I was not concerned with soil and population dynamics. 

More serious than these confusions, however, is Coe’s failure to understand what 
evidence is needed to disprove the law. In his eagerness to demolish my argument, he 
attempts to show that my interpretations of Maya culture and environment are both 
wrong, not realizing that if this is the case the law is not refuted but obeyed. The 
environment of the lowland Maya seems to belong to Type 2 (areas of limited agricul- 
tural potential) and, in the terms of the law, such areas limit indigenous cultural de- 
velopment to a relatively simple level. Coe argues that Maya culture reached a higher 
level without outside stimulation, and if this can be proved and the environment is 
correctly identified as Type 2, then the law would not be valid. However, Coe also 
asserts that the agricultural potential of the Maya area is not as bleak as I have sug- 
gested and that long-term cultivation is possible by application of conservational 
techniques. If this is true, then the environment is not Type 2 but Type 3 (areas of 
increasable or improvable agricultural potential). Since Type 3 environments permit 
cultural development to a high level, the indigenous development of Classic Maya cul- 
ture in such context would be expected. In other words, if the environment is proved 
to be Type 3 rather than Type 2, the law is upheld. 

In addition to contending that the law is invalid, Coe also feels that it is unnecessary 
and mentions other explanations that he deems adequate and preferable. However, 
to offer long-term peace, abundant free time, or environmental challenge as explana- 
tions for the development of Maya Classic culture is to repeat often-cited (and un- 
proved) rationalizations of a suspiciously ethnocentric nature. The “social revolution 
hypothesis” as an explanation for Maya cultural decline is acceptable as far as it goes, 
but it does not go far enough. It ignores the problem of what precipitated the revolu- 
tion. The law of environmental limitation on culture specifies that a high culture in a 
Type 2 environment must decline, but does not specify the behavioral expression. 
Whether this is revolt, emigration, reduction of the population by starvation or some 
other means of adjustment depends upon variable local factors. The evidence that 
social revolution is responsible for the collapse of Classic Maya culture thus coincides 
rather than conflicts with the terms of law. 

The law of environmental limitation on the development of culture describes a 
cause and effect relationship between culture and the environment it occupies. The 
fact that it has been applied successfully to regions not included in the body of data 
from which it was formulated (e.g. Newcomb 1956:150; Sears 1955:33) suggests that 
it is a useful working tool. Like all scientific laws, however, it is capable of disproof, 
and I quite agree with Coe that constant review is essential. As he points out (334), the 
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situation on the Gulf Coast of Mexico is of particular significance. I am as interested 
as he in what detailed archeological investigations in this and other little known regions 
will reveal about environmental limitation on the development of culture. 

Betty J. MEGGERS, Smithsonian Institution 
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MrEGGERS’ LAW OF ENVIRONMENTAL LIMITATION ON CULTURE 
Sir: 

Three years ago Betty J. Meggers published an article entitled ‘Environmental 
Limitation on the Development of Culture’? (Meggers 1954). The article has since 
been referred to several times; in particular, Gordon R. Willey has cited it on three 
occasions (Willey 1955, Willey and Phillips 1955, Willey 1956), and William R. Coe 
recently published a brief note in this journal discussing that part of Meggers’ article 
which related her “law of environmental limitation” to Maya culture (Coe 1957). 

Without discussing the merits of other parts of the paper, we would like to call 
attention to the section of Meggers’ article subtitled the law of environmental limitation 
on culture (1954:814-817), with the intention of demonstrating a basic weakness in the 
form of her law. In doing this we are also raising a fundamental objection to that por- 
tion of her subsequent argument which relies on the law. 

The law proposed by Meggers is: “the level to which a culture can develop is 
dependent upon the agricultural potentiality of the environment it occupies.’’ Sh 
continues, “As this potentiality is improved, culture will advance. If it cannot be im 
proved, the culture will become stabilized at a level compatible with the food re 
sources” (ibid: 815). The proposition will be examined on two points: first, we will dis- 
cuss whether the law as stated has content; and second, we will see if the law can be 
tested. 

As far as content is concerned, note that the second quotation indicates that the 
agricultural potentiality of a region depends on the technology of the culture. The 
statement then becomes one to the effect that the level to which a culture can develop 
depends on the culture. Although this may be true, it is neither interesting nor useful 

We will now consider our second point. Before a law can be accepted and used as 4 
basis for prediction or analysis, it must be tested to see if it is true. There are at least 
two reasons why a law cannot be tested. It may happen that we do not know how t 
measure one or more of the quantities involved in the law. That is to say, we feel these 
things are essentially measurable but we have not yet thought of a way to do it. | 
this case, it is probably worth while to keep the law in storage until such time as some- 
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one discovers a way to measure. On the other hand, it may happen that the quantities 
involved are of such a nature that they are, in principle, not measurable. For instance, 
“the effect on world history if the Spanish Inquisition had not been held” is a quantity 
which can never be measured. We can guess what the effect would have been, but we 
can never know by trying the experiment. If a proposed law is untestable in this 
second sense, it is useless. We now examine Meggers’ law for measurement difficulties 
of this second kind. 

Consider “the level to which a culture can develop.’’ In order to see if Meggers’ 
law is valid, we must be able to examine cultures and see to what level they “‘can 
develop.”” But we are not able to measure what can happen, only what does happen. 
As long as the law uses the word can, it is untestable in the second sense. The only 
hope, then, of making Meggers’ law testable is to change it to “the level to which a 
culture does develop is dependent upon the agricultural potentiality of the environ- 
ment it occupies.”” Of course this does not mean that the level to which a culture 
develops is supposed to be independent of everything else, such as foreign invasion or 
disease or the availability of iron. In order to test the law in this form, we must find a 
culture for which we may eliminate causes other than “agricultural potentiality” that 
limit its development. This is a difficulty of testing of the first kind, and we will 
imagine that it can be overcome. Assuming that such a culture has been found, and 
having somehow measured the cultural level (difficulty of the first kind), we must now 
measure the ‘agricultural potentiality.”” This term is not well defined in Meggers’ 
article. She says “In reality, the level to which a culture actually does develop, or did 
develop aboriginally in many parts of the world, depends on the success with which 
the full potential of the environment is utilized” (ibid: 815). From this statement and 
others we must conclude that the “agricultural potentiality’”’ means what the land 
could produce if it were used as well as possible. 

If for the moment we adopt this meaning, we come up against a measurement 
difficulty of the second kind. We do not know what land could produce. The best we 
can do is see what we could do with it with our present plants and technology. We 
cannot say that no plant or farming method could have been found that would have 
turned that environment into a Garden of Eden. Something very simple might have 
done so. Under this definition, then, we can never come to a conclusion about the 
amount of agricultural potential of a region, since the amount measured for the culture 
under study will change with future inventions of the people doing the measuring.' 

However, a second definition of agricultural potentiality presents itself. That is, 
that the agricultural potentiality is the amount of food the people actually did get out 
of the ground. The statement then reads, “the level to which a culture develops is 
dependent on the amount of food the people know how to raise.” As far as the authors 
of this note can see, all the measurements necessary to test this statement involve 
dificulties of the first kind only. We now return to our first objection, lack of content. 
The amount of food a people know how to produce from their land is obviously part 
of their culture. To say that the level to which a culture develops depends on the culture 
is not to say very much. 

RIcHARD I, HIRSHBERG AND JOAN F. HIRsHBERG, Syracuse University 


NOTE 


‘In one place (ibid: 804) Meggers actually states that “For purposes of practical ease in 
identifying an area as to [agricultural potential] type, the year 1950 can be taken as a base line.” 
She then looks to see if it is ‘. . . improvable by modern agricultural techniques . . .” As we have 
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shown, the year 1950 is not arbitrary, as Meggers implies. Whatever year is taken as a base line, 
the law becomes time-dependent; that is, the measure of agricultural potential would differ 
markedly if based on 1950 B.c. rather than 1950 A.p. (new insecticides, artificial fertilizers, recent 
hybrids, modern farm machinery). 

In other places, however, Meggers seems to think of agricultural potential as a fixed function 
of such environmental factors as rainfall, temperature, and chemical content of the soils. For 
example, she states, ‘“The basic or primary factor, agricultural potentiality, has been deduced or 
abstracted from the unique or variable features, temperature, rainfall, flora, topography, that are 
present in any given area” (ibid: 805). It is of course quite inadmissible to make the agricultural! 
potential independent of culture in this way when we recall that elsewhere the potential may be 
improved by technology. 
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UNILINEAL, BILINEAL, AND THE MunpuRucU 
Sir: 

This note is intended primarily to raise a question about unilineal and bilineal 
groups, prompted by Murphy’s paper, “‘Matrilocality and Patrilineality in Munduruci 
Society” (A.A. 58:414-434). It appears necessary to begin with some definitions. 
Patrilineal and matrilineal descent need no special comment here. A bilineal system is 
one in which two lines of descent, matrilineal and patrilineal, are both socially sig- 
nificant. Succession, inheritance, and so forth, is for some things patrilineal, and for 
others matrilineal. A person is a member of two unilineal descent groups, and residence 
generally follows one of them. This type of system is not uncommon, and has been 
found in Africa, Oceania, and Australia. Although such systems have long been recog- 
nized, there is still a tendency for anthropologists to assume only three possibilities for 
kinship reckoning—patrilineal, matrilineal and bilateral. 

There are some points in Murphy’s interesting paper which suggest that his 
analysis has eliminated the possibility of the Munduruct having a bilineal system. He 
states (p. 425) that the residential pattern was of matrilocal extended families, and 
that this group “can hardly be called a matrilineage for lineal descent among the 
Munduruct was reckoned in the father’s line, whereas the members of the household 
were related through their mothers.” This denial of local matrilineages leads him into 
a discussion of the evolution of social systems in which a patrilineal, patrilocal society 
first becomes matrilocal and then, perhaps, matrilineal. 

If we consider the Mundurucé to have had dispersed patrilineal clans with pri- 
marily ritual functions, a men’s organization centered upon a village clubhouse, and 
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large matrilineal extended family households, we may have a good case for seeing this 
as a most interesting example of a bilineal system. There is no reason to expect this form 
of social organization to be unstable, as the men usually led village-centered lives 
where fellow clansmen were frequent companions, while the women’s lives were house- 
hold-centered and their daily companions were members of the matrilineal extended 
family. Nevertheless, this particular bilineal system is rare, and we may now wonder 
why. 

PavuLa Brown, Australian National University 


REJOINDER 
Sir: 


Paula Brown’s stimulating comments on my paper on Mundurucié social organiza- 
tion (Murphy 1956) raise certain problems central to the nature of functional analysis 
and the purposes of classification. First, it is well known that social systems are seldom 
rigorously and completely unilineal. Most social anthropologists have long recognized 
this without in all cases assigning such systems to special taxonomic categories. I 
therefore cannot agree with Brown’s statement that “‘there is still a tendency for an- 
thropologists to assume only three possibilities for kinship reckoning.” Classification 
is a tool of analysis and not an end, and the use of a taxonomic scheme should be 
guided by its heuristic value. 

Now I am quite willing to call the Munduruca bilineal, if they indeed fit the defi- 
nition. It will be remembered that my article specifically denied lineal descent in the 
female line. The matrilocally formed households were unformalized, unnamed aggre- 
gations having neither social charter nor genealogical continuity. To answer the 
question of whether these were descent groups, I would follow Firth’s (1936:580) 
definition: “By descent is meant the transmission of group membership in the form 
of a name allegiance and specific social privileges on the basis of birth.” The Mun- 
duruci households would be excluded from such a definition through lack of name 
allegiance. The few specific social privileges acquired through the female line as a 
result of the change to matrilocality were suggested in my paper to be harbingers of a 
further change to matrilineality. But it is possible that, although the Munduruct were 
not bilineal, they might in time have developed bilineality in the course of ultimate 
evolution to a matrilineal system. Thus, again using Firth’s (1957:5) terminology, our 
problem does not primarily involve the concept of the “affiliation” of the individual 
with the group or the concept of the “constitution” of the group, but rather “that of the 
formation of the group, the process whereby new groups arise.” 

Whether or not the Munduruca were bilineal is an academic matter and does not 
alter the social data reported upon. But the problem of the stability of the system 
remains to be answered. Stability is a most amorphous word and, although much used 
by social anthropologists, has not yet been satisfactorily defined. I do not choose to 
propose a definition at this point; it should be stated, however, that I look upon a 
system of patrilineal descent and matrilocal residence as one that is perhaps viable but 
extremely vulnerable to change. For example, Munduruca clans, as social groups, had 
lost most of their corporate functions. The ritual functions mentioned in Brown’s 
letter had, as I stated in my article (p. 427), become severely attenuated through the 
loss of the residential basis of clanship. Furthermore, as will be argued in a forthcoming 
article (Murphy MS.), the adjustment to matrilocality was of such a delicate nature 
that it could only be maintained through unrelenting warfare. One of the reasons for 
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the current fragmentation of Munduruca society has been the impossibility of co: 
tinuing war within the structure of contemporary Mundurucdt-Brazilian relations. 

Finally, I would like to comment upon one of the dilemmas facing practitioners of 
structural-functional analysis (within which category I would place myself as a some- 
what marginal participant). Although we may agree with Radcliffe-Brown that it is 
justifiable to assume that an item may have a function and therefore to search for it, 
it might be well to keep in mind that the equilibrium system should be used as a 
methodological model and was not as a picture of the nature of social reality. Only in 
this way can our hypotheses remain productive and keep from becoming obstacles to 
further enquiry. In the present case, Brown has argued from the existence of bilineal 
systems in Africa, Oceania, and Australia that the Munduruca social system was not 
unstable. This is a perfectly valid procedure, but is it not just as valid to argue from 
the Munduruca system that these African, Oceanian, and Australian systems are also 
transitional? Does not social process also take place in time? 

ROBERT F. Murpny, University of California, Berkeley 
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GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


The State of the Social Sciences: Papers Presented at the 25th Anniversary of the Social 
Science Research Building, University of Chicago, November 10-12, 1955. LEONARD D. 
WuitE (Ed.) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956. xi, 504 pp., appendix, 
tables. $6.00. 

Reviewed by JOHN GILLIN, University of North Carolina 


In keeping with its tradition of leadership in the social sciences, the University of 
Chicago asked members of its own faculty and some outsiders to help celebrate an 
anniversary by presenting a series of scholarly papers, most of which look toward 
future developments rather than indulging in that ritual and self-congratulatory doting 
upon the past which is often the pattern on such occasions. Since I believe that many 
of the papers will stimulate later discussion in social science and (perhaps) humanistic 
journals, I shall not give in to the temptation to try an extended critical discussion of 
each contribution, but rather shall endeavor to indicate a few points which I believe 
may be of especial interest to anthropologists. In other words, I recommend that 
readers of this journal peruse the book for themselves, and I assure them that they 
will not be wasting their time in so doing. 

Frank H. Knight has some good-humoredly caustic things to say about “Science, 
Society, and the Modes of Law.” A scientist, he writes, “cannot by scientific method 
predict his own behavior in investigation,’ and should not pretend that he does. “I 
puzzle especially over many of our higher values, as I would guess that on the whole 
idealists do more harm than criminals. The soft heart proverbially needs the hard 
head.”’ But his essential points are that emotion is at least as strong a force as ‘“‘reason”’ 
in human behavior, and that in a healthy society each person must learn to “‘com- 
mand himself.” These views are not original, but Knight’s reiteration is a healthy 
antidote to certain types of self-contained “‘scientifetichism” that occasionally crop up 
in the behavioral sciences. 

In the next two contributions, James G. Miller lucidly argues for the use of general 
systems. theory in the behavioral sciences, and Herbert A. Simon and Allen Newell 
present a critique of its application to human beings. They discuss verbal, mathemati- 
cal, and analogy theories. They consider general systems theory to be of the analogy 
type. “The human organism,” they say, “contains as one of its parts the central nervous 
system, which appears to be a completely general computer capable of constructing 
any finite proof—hence of imitating any other computing program; hence of serving 
as analogue for any conceivable theory. . . . It seems unlikely that with this potential 
flexibility of behavior the analogy of this organism with a cell or even with an organ- 
ism lacking such a central nervous system can have much content.’’ Miller stresses 
the quantitative emphasis and the mathematical mode of stating problems. Simon 
and Newell advocate building theory by way of a computer program rather than via a 
direct attempt at mathematical formulation. As stated, the latter proposals sound 
somewhat circular. Since we do not discover too much directly “by introspective 
techniques at least, about what is going on in the human mind,” we can learn more 
from the analogy of the computer. It ‘could be programmed to report in accurate 
detail, a description of any part of its own processes in which we might be interested.” 
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Yet, it is still true that human minds must construct and program such computers, 
and further analysis of the relationships between human “minds” and nonhuman 
“computers” seems to be indicated. 

Clyde Kluckhohn offers a preliminary trial formulation for the “Comparison of 
Value Emphases in Different Cultures.” This approach is based on the theory that in 
all cultures the choice between certain values is a binary (either-or) relationship 
rather than a rating on bipolar scales. “In every culture there are many paired op- 
posites: ‘love and hate,’ ‘friends and enemies,’ and the like.” Hence, “however false to 
the complexity of the natural world this anthropocentric two-valued logic may be, it 
remains true that human behavior often takes place on this binary basis... .’’ As 
Kluckhohn indicates, this and other notions in the theory require more empirica! 
testing. It would seem that a fully developed value theory must take into account not 
only the “‘either-or”’ choices to which this paper is primarily addressed, and the value 
“emphases” upon which Clyde and Florence Kluckhohn and their colleagues have been 
working, but also the numerous instances of ambivalence offered to individuals and 
groups through culturally patterned “alternative value patterns.”’ Most of what is often 
considered the “‘drama” of life in all cultures has to do with some sort of value am- 
biguity—the “gray area.” The present paper, however, sets out an approach to binary 
choice offered within culture value systems, and in my opinion it should be pursued. 
Among the problems involved are those of logic, semantics, and culture-binding on the 
part of the analysts and observers. 

In “Political Moieties,” G. P. Murdock offers the Creek and Berber moieties as 
analogies to the two-party system in modern complex democracies. The basic idea 
seems sound: if a society can be divided for certain purposes into two “‘moieties” which 
under agreed rules vent a certain amount of aggression upon each other while striving 
to preserve the sociocultural integrity of the whole, it has patterned channels which 
drain off divisive forces that may otherwise lead to disintegration. It seems to this 
critic, however, that Murdock has not sufficiently emphasized the differences in cul- 
tural form and function as distinguished from the basic principle. In other words, the 
moieties of the Creeks, Berbers, et al., are only superficially analogous to the two- 
party systems of modern nations. 

In my opinion, Murray Horwitz’ “Psychological Needs as a Function of Social 
Environment,” breaks some new ground, not so much in originality as in refinement 
of the concept. Accepting the standard Learning Theory formulation of physiological 
drives and Lewin’s theory of valences, Horwitz urges additional consideration of so- 
cially generated needs as independently derived motivators. In their establishment, 
culturally conditioned perception plays an important part. For example, ‘the present 
view can predict, as the Frustration-Aggresion Hypothesis cannot, the association 
between arousal of aggression and the perception of arbitrariness in the frustrating 
agent.” 

“Emotionality and Work in Groups” by Herbert A. Thelen also contributes to 
general psychocultural theory. ‘Man is always trying to live beyond his means... 
continually meeting situations with which he cannot quite cope.” He then has impulses 
to take direct action and these impulses are limited to: “fight, flight, dependency, and 
pairing.” A cultural anthropologist would perhaps say that the culture in any given 
case patterns these alternatives, but Thelen discusses them on the individual level. 

From a culturist’s point of view, Willard C. Olson’s “Biosocial Theory in Human 
Development” persuasively argues for more consistency between the growth pattern 
of the individual child and the educational pattern imposed upon or offered to him by 
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society. Children develop at different rates, but the school system insists that they 
conform to a standard program. Inconsistency of this sort produces maladjustment. 
The general principle has been stated before; Olson documents its relevance in edu- 
cation. 

In “The Ego and Status Anxiety,” Allison Davis offers some penetrating conclu- 
sions from his own research in American social class and caste situations. “When one 
considers that socialization in the United States consists of learning the culture and 
sanctions of a succession of ranked statuses . . . our society and culture do not appear 
nearly so ‘discontinuous’ as Benedict and others have thought. . . .”” To paraphrase 
one of Davis’ main points, status-striving is a built-in cultural drive or motivation of 
Americans, at least of the middle classes. Is this a general American cultural feature, 
or is it confined to certain segments of the so-called middle class? 

It might be said that Chicago put the city on the map from the point of view of 
social science research. In “Ecological Aspects of Urban Research,’’ Hauser provides 
an exhaustive bibliographic review and discusses new “tricks” in method. One thing 
that has bothered the reviewer with respect to sociological urban studies is that they 
have failed to establish a fundamental pattern or basic conclusions regarding ur- 
banization as a general human phenomenon; they have provided few tested tools that 
can be used cross-culturally. For these reasons “the use of factorial design by Keyfitz 
to analyze the influence of distance from the city on family size; the use of multivariate 
analysis by Bogue to evaluate factors in metropolitan growth and suburbanization . . . 
the development by Kitagawa of a method for allocating into components the differ- 
ence between two rates .. . ’’ and various other exercises cited by Hauser do not sound 
too helpful. Are the conclusions, if any, applicable to Timbuctu, Cuzco, or Jakarta? 
If anything has really been learned in a predictive sense about U.S. cities, it needs to 
be more clearly stated. 

Everett C. Hughes approaches these matters in “The Cultural Aspect of Urban 
Research.” He does not address himself directly to the questions I raised in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, but he makes an important point. As I interpret it, Hughes’ funda- 
mental questior. is this: In a modern nation do rural and urban people really subscribe 
to the same fundamental cultural pattern? Granted that they follow distinctive sub- 
cultures, do the subcultures actually have anything—for example, values—in common? 

In a witty and urbane chapter, Berelson reviews the trends in public opinion re- 
search frgm 1930 onward and finds that some real theoretical and practical progress 
has been made. According to Berelson, the main obstacles to be overcome in the future 
are “discontinuities”’ with respect to the intellectual past, with respect to intellectual 
gaps between disciplines, and with respect to “familiar discontinuity between precision 
and importance.” 

David Riesman offers some sage comments on “The ‘Older’ and the ‘Newer’ Social 
Sciences.’ The ‘‘newer,” of course, are anthropology, sociology, and social psychology. 
“T believe,” he says, ‘‘we can detect something like a nativist or third-generation reac- 
tion in anthropology. . . . There has been a movement in anthropology away from the 
cult ure-and-personality school, a renewed preoccupation with special methodologies, 
and almost pathetic eagerness to show that anthropologists of either sex are as thor- 
ough-minded, hardheaded scientists as any critic from another discipline could ask.”’ 
This reviewer hopes that anthropologists have not unduly impressed sympathetic out- 
siders like Riesman with their tendency toward faddism. 

I can hardly prolong this review without asking for a special issue of the AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST. I shall close merely by saying that anthropologists, being scholars 
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of wide concerns, will find much of interest in the other papers of this volume, in 
chapters I have no space to mention. Of particular moment might be James L. Cate’s 
“Humanism and the Social Sciences,’’ and Louis Gottschalk’s ‘““The Historian’s Use of 


Generalization.’ 


Dictionary of Anthropology. CHARLES WINICcK. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 
vii, 579 pp. $10.00. 


Reviewed by Sou Tax, University of Chicago 


Why a dictionary of anthropology? For whom? These are questions difficult to 
answer from an examination of this volume. Anthropologists could surely use reference 
materials—we aren’t always familiar with newest technical terminology in all our fields 

and others reading our literature could use an anthropological supplement to Web- 
ster’s. Why not then a frequently revised dictionary which goes beyond a general] dic- 
tionary, in number and specificity of anthropological words? 

The dictionary here reviewed seems to want to fulfill these functions; its 10,000 
words include: 

1) Technical terms such as A bbevillian, Acatl, agamang, babracot, bilocal not found 
in Webster’s; and acculturation, Acheulean, Adytum, affines, agamy, aimak, Ainu, 
animatism, animism, Australopithecus, avunculate, baton-de-commandement, Book of the 
Dead, boreal, clan, cognate, damper, Devonian, diachronic, diffusion, Ehringsdorf jaw, 
endogamy, eonism, which are also in Webster’s. 

2) Ordinary words with special meanings in anthropology such as abyss, adaptation, 
band, calabash, adhesion, abduction, abortion, city, class, cosmogony, covenant, cremation, 
dance, death, diplomacy, divorce, earthquake, epilepsy. 

3) Ordinary words such as abandonment, ablative, aboriginal, acre, adoption, bald 
ness, buttress, cannibalism, cassava, changeling, city-state, clay, compass, dagger, dart, 
decimal, for which ordinary definitions are given. 

Why are these last included? As a convenience, perhaps? In some cases, possibly to 
give inclusion of the words more justification, tidbits of anthropological information 
are added to the usual definition. Examples are abduction, abortion, city, class, cos- 
mogony, covenant, cremation, dance, death, diplomacy, divorce, earthquake, epilepsy. The 
difficulty here, of course, is the ad hoc character of the additions: 

“abortion: Delivery of a fetus before it can become a viable human being. In certain 
cultures abortion’ may be deliberately induced for economic reasons, to avoid the pains 
of childbirth, or to conceal illicit sexual relations. Deliberate abortion is found in almost 
all cultures.”’ 

“baldness: A lack of hair or natural covering on the head. It is probably a dominant 
and sex-linked Mendelian characteristic. Women are seldom bald. Baldness is usually 
found associated with substantial body hair and beards. It may be useful in differentiat 
ing racial groups. There is some evidence that baldness is an inherited Caucasoid muta- 
tion that is rarely found among Mongoloids and Negroids and that the extent of bald- 
ness among Caucasoids is increasing. See HAIR.” 

““cosmogony: A group’s beliefs about the beginning and composition of the world or 
universe. There are different stories of the creation. A god is usually the creator. He 
may use a magic word to start the world (Hebrews), make the world by sacrifice (India), 
or be a master artificer (Egypt), a potter (Egypt), or a weaver (Babylonia). The sexual 
union of Earth and Heaven is widely found in early cosmogonies, as is the idea of a 
cosmic egg (Polynesia). In early cosmogonies, it was generally be'icved that before crea- 
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tion, there was a vast collection of waters in darkness, rather than a creation from 
nothing.” 

“diplomacy: The method by which a large social group conducts its external affairs. 
The earliest diplomatic communication probably consisted of sending messengers from 
one group to another. North American Indians used both messengers (q.v.) and envoys. 
Numelin has pointed out that although diplomacy is customarily dated from the Ori- 
ental historical peoples, it can be shown that certain basic diplomatic usages have 
developed among early human communities, and that it was necessary for the leaders 
of early societies to maintain mutual relations, originally by messengers and later by 
envoys and other representatives.” 

It is difficult to justify the inclusion of any particular selection of facts from the 
whole range of possibilities. 

The dictionary most frequently seems to look toward the layman. This is clearest 
with much headings as Mu, group marriage, and so forth, which are debunked; and 
lip, Negroid, ‘which would appear to be an advanced kind of lip and not in the least ape- 
like or primitive, contrary to a popular belief.”’ But does it not leave the layman behind 
when diffusionism is said to have been “vigorously fought by such functionalists as 
Bronislaw Malinowski” and neither functionalist nor Malinowski are entries in the dic- 
tionary? (By the way, biographical sketches of such men as Bastian, Codrington, 
Galen, Galton, and Kant are included, but not those of Darwin, Rivers, or most of the 
names most frequently met in anthropology.) 

Language groups, archeological epochs, and even sites are included, but almost no 
tribes or peoples. Included are innumerable items like ‘‘ekera: Galla souls of the dead” 
and “kra: In the Gold Coast area, a ghost-like second self” but not Hopewell or 
Kaminaljuyu, or Navaho. Present is “‘Khasm beyt: A subsection of the Kababish tribe,” 
but not the Kababish tribe. Minor cults, odd beliefs, native words, are legion and ap- 
parently random; but a word like economy is not found, though Jaw gets a good entry. 

There are 17 subheads under theory. These include arboreal (Wood Jones and Elliot 
Smith), area production (Vavilov), culture epoch (L. H. Morgan), plaster (““The theory 
that the art of pottery was discovered by [covering] women’s bags . . . with a clay layer 
and baking”’), play (‘‘The theory that fine art is produced independently of the struggle 
for existence ...”’). The remainder refer to language alone: age and area (Bartoli), 
family tree, functional and structural, gestural, mechanistic, nativistic (Max Miller), and 
so forth. The limitation of age and area or nativistic theories to language is not complete, 
since there are other entries for these terms, but it is almost ludicrous that this is the 
only entry for function or structure. (Incidentally, the cross-referencing is very bad.) 

The quality of definition of critical terms is perhaps the best test of a technical dic- 
tionary. The jacket blurb (for which the author is probably not responsible) says that 
many terms “are here defined explicitly for the first time.” This would be a test—and a 
contribution; but examples aren’t offered, and this reviewer looked in vain for one. It is 
difficult to judge the overall quality of the definitions. Many of the important ones (for 
example, culture) are certainly as good as can be expected given the space limitations; 
but some are impossibly narrow, and many seem ridiculous. The eye lights with sur- 
prise on such definitions as: 

“nudity: Not wearing clothes. It is used symbolically to bring about, or stop, rain, 
or to drive away demons.” 

“horseshoe: A metal device usually iron, covering and protecting a horse’s hoof. Its 
widespread magical use may be due to its being made of iron, which is traditionally 
opposed to harmful spirits. The nature of the horseshoe’s position is important in 
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effecting its potency. It has been used as a fertility symbol in Mexico and by the 
Aztecs.” 

“‘near-human: During the early to middle Pleistocene, the term sometimes used to 
describe the population of the Old World.” 

For all its faults, this dictionary is likely to be useful to laymen, and it is no disgrace 
to anthropology. It also serves to remind us how far behind we are in the development 
of good reference materials such as atlases, cross-language dictionaries, field manuals, 
encyclopedias, and dictionaries, to serve professionals and classrooms as well as lay- 
men. 


Aspects of Culture. Harry L. SHAPIRO. New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. 147 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by WALTER W. TAYLor, Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia, Mexico 


This small volume is composed of the 1956 Brown and Haley Lectures delivered at 
the College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Washington. The stated purpose of this lecture 
series is “‘.. . to present original analyses of some intellectual problems confronting 
the present age.’’ While Shapiro’s material is hardly original, it would certainly be in- 
teresting and stimulating to an audience whose anthropological understandings were 
not highly developed. The volume can be recommended as giving elementary insights 
into several “aspects of culture’ in a readable and entertaining manner. Especially 
felicitous are the examples by which Shapiro illustrates his points. 

The first section deals with “The Discovery of [the concept of] Culture’’ and dis- 
cusses such topics as “‘culture and colonialism,” “culture as environment,” “culture in 
a changing world.”’ The second section treats of Culture and History, pointing out 
some advantages of a cultural approach to history and historical interpretation; two 
rather lengthy and interesting examples are given, one concerning the conquest of 
Ireland by Elizabethan England and the other a cultural viewpoint on United States 
history. The third section discusses how archeology as a cultural study and other cul- 
turally influenced methods of historical research have elucidated the origin, cyclical 
nature, continuity, patterns, and changes undergone, throughout the ages, by what 
Shapiro calls “‘civilization’—a term which he defines as urbanized culture. 

On the debit side, it seems to me that the specific relationships between example 
and the idea-to-be-explained are not pointed up enough for an unindoctrinated reader. 
I feel a similar diffuseness and lack of clarity in topical sequence and, particularly 
when he defines or describes the concept of culture, in logical consistency. These short- 
comings are not serious, but they do tend to reduce the effectiveness of what otherwise 
is an interesting and authoritative addition to our all-too-meager anthropological 
literature for the layman. 


Race and Culture Contacts in the Modern World. E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1957. ix, 338, $4.50 text, $6.00 trade. 


Reviewed by RutH LANDEs, Pomona, California 


This is a splendid resource and text-book in a new field, prepared by a noted 
scholar and teacher. Frazier, who is chairman of the Department of Sociology at 
Howard University, systematically discusses world race-and-culture phenomena of the 
last two centuries but some of the impact of his argument is lost through summariza- 
tion and too-equal emphasis; the throbbing life under examination is reduced to mere 
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book-keeping. The long roster of abuses in European man’s imperialistic encounters 
with darker races, and the hopes of those races, lose immediacy and dignity in such a 
global catalogue. 

The book’s argument is that race problems arise in consequence of the imperialistic 
expansion of Europe, economically and culturally. The author distinguishes three main 
“racial frontiers” where Europeans and non-Europeans meet: the old civilizations of 
Asia, the tropical dependencies, and multiracial communities like those of the United 
States and the Union of South Africa. Frazier isolates “stages” of race-and-culture 
contacts from these “frontiers,” which proceed from haphazard ‘“‘symbiotic”’ encounters 
of Europeans and non-Europeans to “‘types of economic organization” (discussed as 
Barter, Slavery, Forced Colored Labor, White Capital, Color Bar). He then treats 
political organization (discussed as Colonial Administration, Indirect Rule, Multiracial 
Communities and Regional Autonomy), and finally delineates types of social organiza- 
tion where lie “the central problems of race and culture contacts . . . concerned with 
the creation of a social order in which peoples with different racial and cultural back- 
grounds can develop a solidarity of interests and achieve a common identification which 
will transcend racial and cultural differences’ (discussed as The Plantation, Caste 
Systems, Biracial Organizations, Nationalistic Movements, Culture and Personality). 
In conclusion, Frazier anticipates repatternings of race-and-culture contacts: ‘“‘As 
imperialism and colonialism based upon color disappear, racial and cultural differentia- 
tion without implications of superiority and inferiority will become the basic pattern of 
a world order . . . the racial frontiers will become the areas in which new cultures will 
ever be born and new peoples will continue the evolution of mankind.” 

Although some of the author’s orientations are routine, as in the “marginal man” 
and culture-pattern references, many more are penetrating and interesting, as in the 
examinations of regional autonomy, caste, biracial organizations, nationalistic move- 
ments, culture and personality, and in the scattered observations about the insubstan- 
tial status of American middle-class Negroes. 


Social Stratification: A Comparative Analysis of Structure and Process. BERNARD 
BARBER. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1957, xix, 540 pp., appendix, 
12 charts, 35 tables. n.p. 


Reviewed by JouN UsEem, Michigan State University 


Within anthropological circles it is often stated as a truism that many American 
sociological studies have been culture bound or at least somewhat insensitive to the 
cultural dimensions of social life. This “truism” needs some revision in view of recent 
sociological work, and the present work is a case in point. 

Sociologists are currently using the comparative study of societies for a variety of 
purposes: as a way of yielding perspective on American life, for illuminating the range 
of social patterns found among mankind, for exploring types of social structure and 
social change among complex civilizations of the non-Western world, as a means for 
testing hypotheses derived originally from Western-centered theories and facts, and 
for examining the newer features of cross-cultural relations. Barber combines several 
of these approaches in his efforts to demonstrate for sociologists the scientific value of 
comparative studies of social stratification. 

His immediate aims are to unify present knowledge about stratification in different 
societies within a common theoretical scheme, to relate the social facts on stratification 
to a general theory of society, and to delineate the nature and function of stratification 
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in societies. In keeping with these ends, the author has surveyed empirical studies of 
modern America, reviewed part of the relevant literature concerning three areas of the 
non-Western world (China, India, and Japan), and carefully screened the substantial 
body of information collected by historians and social scientists on medieval and 
contemporary Europe (notably France, Germany, Great Britain and Soviet Russia). 

The frame of reference stems largely from the sociological formulations of Parsons 
and Merton, but Barber has gone beyond them in his application and refinement of 
constructs bearing on social stratification. His initial conception of social stratification 
as “the product of the interaction of social differentiation and social evaluation”’ pro- 
vides a useful scheme for discerning the interrelations between two sets of acts within 
any complex society. Categories developed from this conception may well serve as 
guides for field studies. The discussion of social class and personality systems offers a 
sophisticated appraisal and should be of interest to students of personality and culture 

The strengths and the weaknesses inherent both in the basic conceptualization and 
in its application to actual cultures are clearly evidenced. A major strength lies in a gen 
eralized model for the assembly of a wide assortment of discrete cultural materials. 
Furthermore, the model helps focus attention on certain scientific problems which hav: 
been tangential or neglected in many anthropological investigations, such as the span 
and shape of systems of stratification and the processes of social mobility. 

The chief shortcomings are manifest in the cultural assumptions which underl\ 
particular concepts built into the model. For example, the concepts of class and caste 
represent Western and, more specifically, American orientations and hence are not 
sufficiently culture free, even as ideal types, for discriminating usage in comparative 
studies. Significant gaps are left in the model by absence of any systematic treatment 
of the patterns of stratification which occur when one society is dominant and another 
is dominated, either between the linked societies or within either one, and by the exclu 
sion of the forms of stratification that surround bureaucratic arrangements in all soci- 
eties. Another difficulty, not of the author’s making, is that sheer lack of factual in- 
formation about many of the societies depicted prevents genuine comparisons of each 
facet of stratification; as a consequence, in a number of chapters Barber is forced to con- 
fine himself almost entirely to American data. 

The book is well organized around a set of theoretical subjects and within each sub- 
ject the empirical data are objectively and clearly presented. The author is at his best 
when dealing with American facts, for he is highly perceptive of their theoretical impli 
cations and how they fit together into a whole for a society. 

Despite the major shortcomings in dealing with non-Western cultures, I deem this 
a worthwhile contribution to the comparative study of societies by use of sociological 
concepts. As research into the great civilizations of the non-Western world becomes a 
more central part of the anthropologist’s universe of study, we shall either have to bor 
row from sociology or invent similar concepts independently. It would seem more eco- 
nomical to draw upon the mounting fund of sociological theories for the comparative 
study of modern societies. 


Marriage: Past and Present. (A Debate between Robert Briffault and Bronislaw 
Malinowski.) Edited with an Introduction by ASHLEY Montacv. Boston: Porter 
Sargent Publisher, 1956. 96 pp., cloth $2.50, paper $1.50. 


Reviewed by CLAUDE LeEvi-StrRAuss, Paris, France 


This unfinished controversy consists of talks given in 1931 over the BBC by Briffault 


and Malinowski, together with an Introduction and notes by Ashley Montagu. One 
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may doubt if this delayed publication was really necessary. It will certainly add nothing 
to either Briffault’s or Malinowski’s fame, as it is more a show of misunderstanding and 
bad faith than of anything else. 

There is little doubt that Malinowski was a greater anthropologist than Briffault. 
However, if obliged to pass judgment on both from this booklet alone, one would prob- 
ably reverse that rating. For Briffault, at least, seems to pursue a real anthropological 
purpose: to show that marriage has not always and everywhere existed with those 
characteristics which were prevalent in Western Europe by the end of the 19th century. 
This he does at the expense of several inaccuracies and the unproven idea that another 
type of marriage and family—the maternal clan—must have been prevalent in an early 
stage of the evolution of mankind. 

Since we know very little of such a stage, his reconstruction is avowedly hypotheti- 
cal. In order to disprove it, Malinowski does not hesitate to distort anthropological 
data, and this is all the more dangerous since he rightly claims first-hand acquaintance 
with those data. To say, as he does, that “the individual family has always existed and 
that it is invariably based on marriage in single pairs” can only be true if those words 
are emptied of practically all meaning. Thus, one can only expect either platitudes or 
misrepresentations. In both cases, one is led astray from the true road of anthropologi- 
cal science, which is to outline and explain differences and not to keep them hidden be- 
hind confused notions. 


Varieties of Human Value. CHARLES Morris. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1956. xv, 209 pp., illustrations, tables. $5.00. 


Reviewed by JoHN Lapp, Brown University 


Morris has here expanded the type of inquiry which he began in Paths of Life 
1942). The contents of the present work consist largely of a report and analysis of the 
answers to a questionnaire concerning ways of life which was submitted to students in 
the United States, Canada, India, Japan, China (1948), and Norway. The basic docu- 
ment presents brief descriptions (about 150 words each) of thirteen different Ways of 
Life; e.g. Way 1: ‘“‘preserve the best that man has attained”; Way 2: “cultivate inde- 
pendence of persons and things’; Way 7: “integrate action, enjoyment, and contem- 
plation.”” The students were asked to rate these various Ways on a seven point scale 
ranging- from “I like it very much” to “I dislike it very much.” The distinctively new 
feature of this study is its extensive use of psychometric methods for analyzing the data 
collected. Thus, statistical techniques are used for scaling and comparing the ratings, 
and factor analysis is used to uncover “five dimensions of value’’ contained in the 
thirteen Ways. 

After presenting the data and making a cross-cultural comparison in statistical 
terms, Morris proceeds to investigate possible “determinants of value” by looking for 
correlations; first, with cultural, social, and economic factors (from data included in the 
questionnaire); then with psychological factors (e.g. data obtained by the Thurstone 
Temperament Schedule, the Allport-Vernon study of values); and finally with biologi- 
cal factors (e.g. data obtained by Sheldon’s techniques). Examination of these varied 
types of data shows that although they are significant, no one of them ‘accounts in any 
decisive manner for the ratings of the Ways” (p. 186). Hence Morris concludes that 
one must adopt a “‘field conception of values.”’ The final chapters contain reports on 
additional studies involving ratings of paintings, ratings of a revised version of the 
original questionnaire in which ‘‘ought”’ is substituted for “like,” and comparative data 
obtained from a brief questionnaire concerning “philosophic beliefs.” 
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Almost the entire book is devoted to a discussion of the 74 tables of mean ratings 
and correlations as they have been worked out statistically. Since the present reviewer 
is not competent to discuss this aspect of the study, only a few general comments wil! 
be made. To begin with, Morris admits that there are “large cultural gaps” in his data, 
and for that reason it would seem that any conclusions based on such limited data about 
the relationship between preferences for ways of life and, say, culture or temperament, 
cannot be very substantial. One wonders, for instance, whether they would be applica- 
ble to uneducated informants and to nonliterate peoples. 

Furthermore, despite the elaborate statistical analysis, the principal conclusions 
reached concerning correlations between the ratings and the various social, psychologi- 
cal, and biological factors are quite impressionistic. Thus, Morris concedes that ‘‘the 
methods employed did not permit the precise determination of the relative contribu 
tions which the various determinants made to the ratings” (p. 186). Everyone knows 
that these factors influence an informant’s explicit preference for a way of life, but the 
critical question still has to be answered: to what extent and in what way they exert an 
influence. 

Much work unquestionably has to be done on what Morris calls “conceived values”’ 
as distinct from ‘“‘operative values”—that is, the explicitly preferred patterns of life as 
opposed to the perhaps largely unconscious motivational and functional forces of which 
they may be taken to be a manifestation. It is doubtful, however, that the direct ques- 
tionnaire technique of the “how do you vote?” variety is the most satisfactory means 
of investigating ways of life in this sense. First, there is a danger that the informant 
will misinterpret this structured type of question, since it is unlikely that in assenting 
to a cliché, he is always interpreting it in the way intended; and the process of transla- 
tion itself may distort the meanings of key terms—as Morris notes in connection with 
the Chinese translation (p. 36). Second, a ‘“‘way of life” is so complex and subtle that it 
is difficult in such brief descriptions to characterize it precisely enough to warrant signifi- 
cant inferences; the implications of the various propositions each Way contains are by 
no means clear. Third, it seems difficult to imagine that the answers received were any 
more than the perfunctory kind of answer to be expected of any questionnaire. Grant- 
ing, therefore, that the results are reliable, one may seriously question their validity 
either in the sense of enabling us to predict other statements of the informant or of 
enabling us to predict some feature of his behavior. 

In order to avoid these difficulties, it would seem more promising to examine the 
views of specific informants or groups of informants in greater detail and with greater 
subtlety—that is, by inquiring into the reasons which the informant is ready to provide 
for his preferences and into the practical consequences which he envisages them as en- 
tailing. 


Constraint and Variety in American Education. Davip RiesMaN. Lincoln: University of 
Nebraska Press, 1956. 160 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Davin SCHNEIDER, University of California, Berkeley 


This is a profound and eloquent book. Its explicit aim “. . . is to place American 

. . education in its cultural context,” and it does just that. But to this reviewer at 
least, it has an implicit meaning as well. Implicitly, the observations and analysis of 
this book are consistent with those which Margaret Mead offered for another area of 
American culture (New York Times Magazine, February 10, 1957), W. D. Brogan for 
yet other areas of American culture (Harpers, February, 1957) and Van Wyck Brooks 
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jor American literature (New York Times Book Review, December 30, 1956). 

The consistent element for all these observers seems to be that the charismatic ele- 
ments of American culture are being routinized, and that there is a notable dearth of 
new charismatic elements to replace them. Riesman documents this process in Ameri- 
can education with consummate skill and insight, though he does not take nearly so 
dim a view as does this reviewer. 

The book consists of three lectures delivered at the University of Nebraska. The 
first of these lectures Riesman devotes to the universities. His own words provide an 
excellent summary: “I indicate some ways in which the universities serve as models for 
one another, as academic fashions spread—but I also indicate that there are colleges 
which are so remote . . . as to be influenced only slowly if at all... . I say something 
also about the ways in which the ferment of innovation and experiment... now 
tends to be less yeasty. . . . I raise the problem of what might be termed ‘institutional 
homogenization’ . . . and I discuss the related fact that universities today tend to fol- 
low national models, and hence are at once less parochial and, arguably, more national- 
istic . . . bound all the more firmly to the all-American way.” 

“The second [lecture] deals with the fields of knowledge (primarily within the social 
sciences) and their relation to each other . . . the social sciences have won a certain 
freedom, though one still not so secure as that of the natural sciences . . . the spread 
of the movement for interdisciplinary . . . courses, and with some of the problems 
presented when men of one discipline encounter in research the men and methods of 
another .. . I seek to indicate how a discipline tends to become a ‘veto group’ with 
monopolistic claims—yet, like a monopoly, protecting its adherents and providing cer- 
tain long-run advantages for research.” 

“The third lecture . . . presents a theory of education as desirably ‘counter-cyclical’, 
that is, a theory that education should oppose mome:.tary booms and busts in our cul- 
tural economy. The application is primarily to high schools . . . I raise questions as to 
how students can make contact with excellence when the school program and their own 
goals are geared to mediocrity” (pp. 11-13). 

Implicitly one can see a number of interrelated lines converging. Surely education, 
as an institution, is becoming more and more firmly integrated into American culture 
as a whole, and the process of integration is in large part one of routinization, of round- 
ing off sharp edges, of making education consistent with the overwhelming mass of the 
dominant value system. In the opening pages of the first lecture, Riesman describes how 
the New Englanders who came to Ohio were willing to endure physical but not intel- 
lectual or religious poverty; how many of the colleges were no sooner founded than the 
founding fathers were accusing them of deviation from orthodoxy; how “the struggle 
both to found and to attend college in the last century sprang often from booster and 
commercial motives, but there remained . . . a certain visionary element, whether reli- 
gious or secularized, which linked education with more than training for professional 
success—linked it with the promise of a nobler, less demeaning life” (p. 16; emphasis 
supplied). 

As education is more closely integrated with the rest of American culture the 
“visionary element” is gradually eliminated, for it is the visionary element which sup- 
plies the sharp edges rubbed smooth in integration. Universities follow national models, 
‘bound all the more firmly to the all-American way.” Disciplines emerge not as charis- 
matic, but as veto groups, with the power to make their veto effective. Compare the role 
of evolution among biologists in the 19th century with the role of some academic psy- 
chologies today. So too we seem to care a little less about the private lives of our school 
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teachers but more and more about what they do in the class room. The teacher should 
be liked, and teachers like to be liked. Of course the earlier visionaries understood that 
they would not be liked; they only asked that their ideas be respected. Now it seems 
even more important than ever to be liked. Being a visionary is, of course, one of the 
more painful forms of suicide, though neglected in Dorothy Parker’s rhyme. 

But what is being integrated into the American way of life? Is it an educational 
theory or practice of early New England? Not at all. Progressive education, in one or 
another form, is here in modified form to stay. The issues are no longer sacred versus 
secular, or of one branch of the sacred as against another. The deviations from ortho- 
doxy are no longer whether the teacher has a right to a political opinion, but of which 
opinion he may hold. It is largely, though not entirely, the charismatic elements of a 
period gone by that are being routinized and integrated into the whole fabric of Ameri 
can culture. 

But there is one more element here, and that perhaps most important of all. It is 
that the vacuum created by the routinization of the older visionary elements has 
failed to generate new visionary or charismatic elements of any magnitude. 

It is precisely on this ground that the educational theory which Riesman presents 
in the last lecture may very well have made excellent sense in the cultural setting of 
three or four decades ago, but does not now. This theory urges that education should 
oppose momentary booms and busts in the cultural economy. If extreme progressive 
education comes along, this theory advises, it should be countered by classics. Just so. 
But thirty to forty years ago progressive education made sense in the climate of the 
times as an avant-garde phenomenon firmly anchored in the times and pulling it in a 
visionary direction. Extreme forms of this movement should certainly have been 
countered. 

But what are the booms and busts of today that need counter-cyclical pressure? 
Van Wyck Brooks argues persuasively that the literary avant-garde today is without 
roots or reference in the wider world. Because it is no longer tied :n with this world, 
even in protest, it cannot constitute the kind of leadership it used to. Let us leave litera 
ture to Mr. Brooks. What is the avant-garde made of anywhere today? What are the 
avant-garde booms and busts in education, for instance? Riesman puts the matter ever 
so nicely: ‘‘... the ferment of innovation and experiment... now tends to be less 
yeasty.’’ Less yeasty, indeed! One of the few perceptible bubbles rising to the cover 
page of Time is that of Mr. Pusey and his need for faith at Harvard. It may happen that 
the avant-garde is so far behind that it thinks it is ahead. 

But who will be recruited for the new avant-garde, the new visionary element to 
spell out the nobler life? If Mead is right, and I think she is, he will not be a young man, 
happy helpmate for his charming wife and suburban children. He cannot take the risk 
mainly because he does not want to. And as every young man knows, you just cannot 
go out and pioneer a fur business any more. Besides, taxes are too high. 

America seems to be entering an era of integration and consolidation. These mean 
conformity. Conformity spells security. There is not the crying need of a depression 
or the intensity of motivation to secure an avant-garde to lead in new directions. Inno 
vation consists in minor reshuffling within the existing framework, experimentation to 


alter an ornament. 

Riesman has written a fine and useful book, and his observations and insights seem 
perfectly consistent with other observations of American culture. I can only disagree 
with one point in the whole book and that is his emphasis on counter-cyclical policy, 
since I think that it is functionally prerequisite that there be something to counter. 
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ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


Von fremden Vélkern und Kulturen. WERNER LANG, WALTER NIPPOLD, and GUNTHER 
SPANNAUS. Diisseldorf: Droste-Verlag, 1955. 284 pp., figures, illustrations. n.p. 


Reviewed by Paut Kircuuorr, Universidad Nacional de Mexico 


This collection of papers, ‘‘of foreign peoples and cultures,’ is dedicated to Hans 
Plischke, founder and director of the Ethnological Institute of the University of Gét- 
tingen, on occasion of his 65th birthday. The volume does not include Plischke’s biog- 
raphy and bibliography, as is customary in Festschriften, but in their preface the 
editors refer briefly to his success in organizing a new anthropological teaching and re- 
search center at a university which had lacked one (the Institute which Blumenbach 
founded in the 18th century was built around the valuable ethnographical specimens 
from Cook’s voyages). They mention that more than twenty Ph.D. dissertations have 
heen published by the Institute, and these, together with other writings of his students, 
are testimony to the ‘‘methodologically liberal position” which is said to characterize 
anthropology at Géttingen. 

The 29 articles included in this volume cover a wide range of topics and approaches: 
field observations (two papers on village life in the Near and Middle East); accultura- 
tion studies (the ama-Nazaretha church of Natal, and the problems arising from in- 
corporation of the natives of Brazil into modern civilization,—the latter by Egon 
Schaden); comparative psychology (the degeneration of certain psychic functions with 
the advance of civilization, by Karl Mierke); social organization (marriage and other 
institutions of the waHehe of Tanganyika; men’s societies and secret societies in Mel- 
anesia); mortuary customs and beliefs (partial interment in prehistoric Europe; sex 
polarity in African burial customs, with distribution map; suicidal desires among some 
of the simple peoples,—this by Hans Nevermann); native art in the middle Sudan; and 
domestic animals (the dog in Polynesia, by Werner Lang). There are also essays on the 
Urkultur concept of the kulturkreis school; on the value of geographical, ethnographical, 
and linguistic observations by nonprofessionals (Franz Termer on the “filibuster” John 
Cockburn, with a map of his voyage through Central America; and Hermann Trimborn 
on the conquistador Gaspar de Espinosa, with an alphabetic list of place and group 
names given by him); on the present situation of the ethnographical novel; on the the- 
oretical and practical problems of the ethnographical film; on the storing of museum 
collections; and on Chinese influence on 18th and 19th century European thought. 

To this reviewer, perusal of some of the more theoretically oriented papers seemed 
especially rewarding. Two of these refer to social structure and institutions. The first, 
by Axel von Gagern, discusses certain features of the social organization of the waHehe 
of Tanganyika as a possible result of the interaction of a local peasant and an invading 
pastoral society. The second, by Erhard Schlesier, takes Thurnwald’s criteria for dis- 
tinguishing between ‘“‘men’s societies’”’ and ‘‘secret societies” as a starting point for a 
thorough and thoughtful examination of the relevant data from Melanesia, clarifying 
these two concep.s with such success that one would like to see the author extend this 
line of inquiry and type of reasoning to other groups of data. He is undoubtedly right 
in saying that conceptual clarity is one of the surest indications of the maturity of a 
discipline, and that in this respect the situation in the ethnological field is far from satis- 
factory. 

A paper by Walter Nippold, known for his previous study of the Negritos of South 
East Asia, assembles data to show that Wilhelm Schmidt’s thesis of an Urkultur as 
represented by the most primitive peoples of today is untenable. The fact that several 
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leading members of the Vienna School have recently presented an essentially similar 
position does not detract from the value of Nippold’s paper. (It would seem that at the 
time of his writing Nippold was not yet aware of these and other recent changes in the 
theoretical outlook of the Viennese group.) 

Finally, there is a very readable study of the “theoretical and practical problems of 
the scientific ethnographical film,”’ by Giinther Spannaus, based in part on his experi- 
ences in the Scientific Film Institute of the University of Géttingen. 

Some of these papers make the reviewer regret again that so many of us prefer to 
read only papers published in our own language, and wish that we had a journal de 
voted entirely to translations and reprints. 


Das Pferd in prihistorischer und friiher historischer Zeit. FRANZ HANCaR. (Institut fiir 
Volkerkunde der Universitat Wien.) Munchen: Verlag Herold, 1956. XII, 650 pp., 
20 figures, 7 maps, 30 plates, 63 tables. n.p. 


Reviewed by LAWRENCE KRADER, Washington, D. C. 


Hanéar’s study of the horse is cultural history on the grand scale. Its publication 
directs attention to a type of research in which American anthropology is somewhat 
lacking and in which our last significant representations were made 30 years ago by 
Kroeber and Lowie. Hanéar has been surveying developments in Old World archeology 
for 25 years; his special area has been the archeology of the Caucasus, of which he pre- 
pared an excellent overview in 1937. 

The present work has a vast apparatus: more than 100 pages of bibliography, in- 
dices, plates, tables, maps, charts. After a brief survey (20 pp.) of the wild horse in the 
Pleistocene of Europe, Hanéar plunges into his main theme, the domesticated horse. 
The body of the book is divided into three parts, all devoted to the late prehistory and 
early history of Europe (pp. 26-222), Asia (pp. 223-398), and the ancient Orient (pp. 
399-535). There is a thirty-page summary. 

The evolution of equus caballus has been studied by two paleontologists, Gromova 
(Leningrad), and Lundholm (Uppsala), and has been the subject of experiments in 
back-crossing at the Munich zoo. These contributions to the paleo-zoology of the 
horse and the recent archeology of horse-domesticating cultures have provided the 
foundation for Hanéar’s synthesis. His conclusions in rough outline are: the modern 
horse is a creature of the forest-steppe of Eurasia; it was domesticated for its meat in 
the third millennium B.C. in or around Turan; it was adapted in the ancient Orient as a 
double-yoked transport animal in the second millennium B.C. and finally as a single- 
harness shaft-wagon beast of burden inthe first millennium B.C. Further: the domestica- 
tion of equus caballus is a result of several strains, and is to be sharply differentiated 
from the domestication of equidae in general. The ass and the onager of the ancient 
Orient were domesticated earlier and have altogether different phyletic histories from 
the horse. 

Hanéar is most at home with the literature of the Pontic-Caspian-South-Siberian 
range; the literatures of Western Europe, Far Eastern, and Near Eastern archeology 
and philology are further from the center of his studies. Fortunately, however, his 
theme centers on the area of his greatest competence, for the horse was domesticated 
on the steppe-forest margin stretching from the Danube to the Altai mountains. 

Two relevant sidelights have been included: reindeer domestication (pp. 280-354) 
and the history of the wagon (pp. 408-451). Reindeer domestication has been the sub- 
ject of a long and heated controversy. Recent Soviet archeology has provided data on 
the prehistory of reindeer domestication from sites along the Ob river in western Siberia, 
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but the dating of these sites is not clear. Hanéar has stressed the relation of reindeer 
domestication to other means of transport in the north (ski, sledge); the sledge is in 
turn related to one kind of wagon (with runners); the wheeled wagon is related to the 
more general problem of the wheel. 

His proposal that the reindeer was domesticated earlier than the horse is not con- 
vincing, and is perhaps the weakest part of the book. The absolute and relative chronol- 
ogy of sites in this part of the world have not been established by Soviet archeologists 
(Chernetsov, Gryaznov, Rudenko). Again, Hangar does not recognize the unrelated 
character of reindeer and horse domestication. Can the same word indeed be used to 
cover both types? The reindeer is often tamed rather than bred in captivity. The prob- 
lem of the reindeer economy seems to stand closer to that of the elephant: in both, the 
border lines between wild, feral, tamed, and domesticated stock are hazy, in contrast to 
the clear demarcations between wild, feral, tame, and domesticated horses. Relation- 
ships among the different categories of stock are different. Moreover, the early reindeer 
harness has little in common with that of the horse, but has distinct features in common 
with the ox harness. In general, the problem of reindeer domestication requires a dif- 
ferent type of concepts and definitions from that of the horse. 

When Hanéar leaves the orbit of the horse and the artifactual assemblage of horse 
cultures, his terms lose rigor; when he deals with his central theme his story is clear and 
well-presented. The development of the horse cultures on the Pontic-Caspian plain is 
well told, but he has no justification in making certain unqualified statements in his 
depiction of the social organization. He refers to patriarchal-gens organization of the 
horse-cultures (pp. 79, 106, etc.). While I am inclined to agree that a form of patrilineal 
organization existed in Eastern Europe and Central Asia three or four thousand years 
ago, as opposed to a bilateral band, a matrilineal, or a modern state organization, this 
statement is both less certain and of a different substantive nature from the other 
statements. If patrilineality can be established at all, it will be on the basis of a careful 
comparative-historical treatment, not on the basis of typologies such as relate Schnur- 
keramik and battleaxes to each other. The probability of the gens is far lower than that 
of the patriline, and it should be left as entirely questionable. Again, nomadic pastoral- 
ism as a social and economic type is referred to in a number of different ways. For ex- 
ample, the indigenous development of nomadic pastoralism to the north and west of 
the Caspian is highly doubtful despite the author’s assertions, but elsewhere in the 
book he is far clearer regarding this mode of life. 

In sum, Hanéar has brought together a massive array of materials on the early 
history of the domesticated horse. The scholarship is impressive; the manner in which 
the horse is related to other traits of the horse-cultures is made clear, and it is here, in 
addition to its basic theme, that the book’s great utility lies. By way of further develop- 
ment there remain the tasks of clarifying such concepts as domestication, nomadic 
pastoralism, and transhumance. Finally there are the deeper problems of the social 
organization of the horse-cultures, of their historic development, and above all, the 
relationship of the horse economy to the sedentary farming economy. We are the better 
prepared for these problems through Hanéar’s work. 


Follow the Whale. lvAN T. SANDERSON. Boston, Massachusetts: Little, Brown and Co., 
1956. xxii, 423 pp., 11 maps. $6.00. 
Reviewed by RoBeRT F. HE1IzER, University of California, Berkeley 


This book is probably the best history of whaling written to date. Its purpose is to 
trace the history of whale hunting from earliest times to the present day and this it 
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does, in a lively and engaging style, but some of the evidences the author presents ap- 
pear at least doubtful and at times erroneous. The suggestion (pp. 133, 351) that 
Iberian peninsula Magdalenians hunted whales can hardly be taken seriously. The 
conclusion that the Phoenicians had a developed sperm-whaling industry also seems 
somewhat gratuitous; they undoubtedly knew of the Physeter, but the proposition of 
a large-scale whale fishery among these people lacks proper evidence. The account oi 
Norwegian fiord whaling using oversized crossbows (ballista) and huge arrows could be 
true, but the reviewer suspects this is confused with the fiord hunt using ordinary hand 
crossbows shooting a harpoon arrow “‘poisoned”’ with pathogenic bacilli which caused 
septicemia and killed the whale (see Naturen, vol. 11, 13, 23; 1887, 1889, 1899). Sander 
son does not mention this particular method. Japanese whaling is inadequately treated 
Netting of large whales is barely mentioned, and the harpoon-line-float method is as 
sumed to be ancient. Early historic Japanese whaling is probably patterned on the Fur 
opean technique learned from the Portuguese about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, a view not entertained by Sanderson. The author repeatedly implies whale catch- 
ing among prehistoric peoples on the basis of archeological evidence of the use of 
whalebone. Since drift whales are fairly common, this conclusion does not necessarily 
follow. Statements that the Makah hunted whales in bark or skin canoes; that ‘Amer 
indians all around the edge of the North American continent... had regularly for 
thousands of years been killing whales when they approached the coast” (p. 181); that 
Cro-Magnon man “‘just suddenly popped up in the midst of the primitive Neanderthal 
Apemen” and that “‘it does, in fact, look very much as if he [Cro-Magnon] came out of 
what is now the Atlantic, and thus from some land mass therein which has now sunk 
below its waters” (p. 132) are errors that can scarcely be excused in a serious book. 
Errors of omission include the lack of mention of aboriginal whale hunting by the 
Kamchadal, Koryak, Chukchi, Aleut, Koniag, Florida Indians, Fuegians, and South 


Arabians. There is no mention in the book of aconite-poisoned lance whaling by the 


Pacific Eskimo, nor is the nineteenth-century French and Scottish development of 
prussic acid whaling treated (see Bulletin of the Bureau of American Ethnology 133, 
1943). 

Despite the critical remarks expressed here, Sanderson’s book is the first to make a 
point of the antiquity of whaling, and although one might wish his knowledge of primi- 
tive whaling were broader and more accurate, he has effectively joined the past to the 


present. 


Das Balls piel im Leben der Vélker. S1EGFRIED MENDNER. Miinster: Verlag Aschendorff, 
1956. 170 pp., 18 tables. n.p. 


Reviewed by GupMuUND Hatt, Copenhagen, Denmart 


This is a world-embracing culture history of ball-playing which should appeal to 
people who go in for sports. Carl Diem says in a foreword: “Wer nicht die Geschicht« 
des Sports liebt, liebt auch nicht den Sport.’’ However, the culture-historical theme oi! 
the book will interest many outside the circles of sporting enthusiasts 

Ball-playing has often expressed mythical concepts, with the ball representing a 
heavenly body and the game a fight between opposite nature powers; it was a way ol 
magically influencing nature and so enhancing fertility and human prosperity. The 
ritual element is often conspicuous in ball-playing. Several ethnologists have stressed 
this fact, and attempted to see the origin of ball-playing in magical rites, but Mendner 
thinks it more likely that the fundamental element is the playing itself, which expresses 
and intensifies human vitality. The developments toward magic, cult, and symbolism 
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may be secondary. Originally, ball-playing was probably free from mystical specula- 
tion; it was a joyful activity with a strong element of competition. The competitive ele- 
ment and freedom from nature-symbolism are characteristic not only of children’s play 
but also of the games of certain high cultures, for example, the Greek and ancient 
Chinese. 

The hygienic value of ball games was systematically utilized in antiquity by Greek 
and Roman physicians, who prescribed special games and exercises for patients and 
convalescents. The enhancing of human well-being by means of ball-playing may also 
have given rise to the idea that the blessed beyond the grave spend their time in play- 
ing ball. This agreeable belief seems to be expressed in an Egyptian pyramid text from 
about 2500 B.C. 

Mendner’s book is light reading, but it is nevertheless a trustworthy manual on a 
complicated subject, supported by numerous notes and references. 


Cultura Indigena de Guatemala: Ensayos de Antropologta Social. RicHarp N. ADAMs, 
et al. (Seminario de Integracién Social Guatemalteca, Publicacién No. 1, Edicién a 
cargo de Jorge Luis Arriola.) Guatemala, C. A.: Editorial del Ministerio de Educa- 
cién Publica, 1956. 302 pp. n.p. 


Review by ARDEN KING, Tulane University 


The reviewer of a volume of collected essays is always in a difficult position. He has 
his own preferences in the literature from which the selection was made, and conse- 
quently debates the value of discussing alternate selections. Further, such a collection 
reveals a series of conceptual approaches which force one to decide either merely to list 
the essays, or to indicate in some detail the shortcomings or advantages of this or that 
approach. This set of Spanish translations evokes the question: Are the concepts and 
analyses in these essays those which will best enable the reader to gain an unbiased per- 
spective of the subject? Fortunately, the rubric of “limited space” rescues the reviewer, 
but he must give a qualified affirmative to the question posed. 

The volume is organized as follows: Introduction by Richard N. Adams; A Historical 
Scheme: “Maya Ethnology: the Sequence of Cultures” by Oliver La Farge; Native 
Economy: “Primitive Merchants of Guatemala” by Robert Redfield, “Indigenous Econ- 
omy in Latin America’”’ by Sanford Mosk; Social Relations: ‘““World View and Social 
Relations in Guatemala” by Sol Tax, “‘Reciprocity and Stability of Caste in Guate- 
mala’ by Melvin Tumin; Some Psychological Aspects: “Magical Fright” by John 
Gillin, “Symbolic Sibling Rivalry in a Guatemalan Indian Village” by Benjamin Paul; 
Native Culture Change: “Culture and Education in the Midwestern Highlands of 
Guatemala” by Robert Redfield, “Indian Adjustments to Modern National Culture” 
by Antonio Goubaud Carrera, “A Nutritional Research Program in Guatemala’”’ by 
Richard N. Adams, “Culture Change in San Miguel Acataén, Guatemala” by Morris 
Siegel. 

There is an underlying unity in this collection. All the articles are concerned with 
cross-cultural aspects of human behavior and the concepts and the theories with which 
to illuminate them. Of course, not all authors are equally concerned with these, and 
their individual preferences and interests shine through the data. Mosk is still the 
economist rather than the Guatemalan Indian expert; Tumin is the sociologist rather 
than the cultural anthropologist; Adams, in this article, is the applied anthropologist; 
and Goubaud is the Guatemalan anthropologist. Of special interest, in the light of his 
last two books, are Redfield’s articles and their historical position in the development of 
his concepts and theories. For the Guatemalans, for whom the volume was made, this 
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collection includes the bonus of a good statement of a considerable part of the body of 
theory and concept in cultural anthropology. 

The publication dates of the articles (1939-1955) reveal another aspect of unity. 
These essays are more concerned with the Indian in the modern world, with special 
regard for universal social and cultural processes, modern culture change, and the area 
of social problems. There are no articles oriented to the recording of the “ethnographic 
present” of La Farge’s Recent Indian I period, which has been so common among thie 
excellent German ethnographers. I think this improves the volume, for it is all of a 
piece. Adams’ explanations regarding the inaccessibility of the German sources and 
the reluctance to extract out of context from monographs in German and other lan- 
guages are not actually relevant, although perhaps necessary. Nevertheless, I must list 
one preference of my own. Many Germans have written short articles suitable to this 
volume, and my nomination would be Karl Sapper’s “Uber Brujerie in Guatemala’’ 
(Proceedings, XXIst International Congress of Americanists, Géteborg, 1924: pp. 391- 
405). 

It would be impossible to include all the works one would like in a volume such as 
this, but the collection will serve as an introduction to a field which can be exploited 
through the use of Robert H. Ewald’s Bibliografta Comentada sobre Antropologia Social 
Guatemalteca 1900-1955 (Seminario de Integracién Social Guatemalteca. Guatemala, 
C. A. 1956, 132 pp.). However, a volume similar to the one under review is needed in 
English. 


The Negro Family in British Guiana. RayMoNp T. SmitH. (Foreword by MEYER 
Fortes.) New York: Humanities Press, Inc., 1956. 282 pp., 1 figure, 8 illustrations, 

19 tables, 4 maps. $6.00. 
Reviewed by MARIAM KREISELMAN, Columbia University 


Based on a 16-month field trip in the coastal plantation region of British Guiana, 
Smith’s painstaking and stimulating structural analysis is the first contribution of 
British social anthropology to studies of the Afro-American family. 

In the first of three sections we are introduced to three post-emancipation Negro 
settlements formed by landowners who are also dependent on wage labor. The tabula- 
tions of total-sample surveys in Section II, enriched by life-history depth, enable us to 
examine principles of household organization that heretofore have been viewed only 
statically or impressionistically. But in the opinion of this reviewer, the generality of 
such principles throughout the Caribbean should not be taken for granted, as Smith 
does in his closing critique of previous work by Herskovits, Frazier, Simey, and Hen- 
riques. 

The Negroes, Smith demonstrates, form a solidary, lower-class subsystem with 
strictly limited mobility. “Status differentiation . .. is discouraged since this would 
conflict with the main status differentiation within the total social system (223).”’ The 
latter, like the stratification throughout the Caribbean, is based on polar Negro and 
white groups. 

In this context, the lower-class family, which unlike that of peasants has no cor- 
porate economic activities, is a group in which the male is the de jure leader whose 
power dwindles over time, leaving the woman as the de facto leader whose male chil- 
dren contribute to her support. Unlike other societies where the father-husband has a 
peripheral role in domestic relations, the male here also lacks status-defining functions. 
Smith’s thesis is that matrifocality (as a change in the balance of power in the house- 
hold over time) is the obverse of the man’s role in the subsystem, which in turn is related 
to the marginal position of the subgroup in the total society. 
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All students agree that some aspect of greater matrifocality marks the chief differ- 
ence between Western norms and the deviant forms, in which conjugal ties are brittle 
and a large proportion of births are illegitimate. Most pre-Smith observers defined 
matrifocality as the “grandmother family” (a woman, her illegitimate daughters and 
their children), which exists along with the “Christian family” and concubinage. 
Smith rejects this typology and finds the grandmother family to be only a stage in a de- 
velopmental sequence whose modal form is the conjugal household: spouses start hav- 
ing offspring before they establish their neolocal household. 

While Herskovits attributes matrifocality to African reinterpretation of polygyny, 
and others explain it as a response to the historical conditions of slavery, Smith con- 
tends that relating the household to “other structures in the society . . . is (the) way 
of asking why the family takes that particular form” (146). Henriques, says Smith, ap- 
proached “a view of West Indian society which takes cognizance of the functioning 
system which . . . exists . . . ’’ (238). But Smith also seeks a statement of the problem 
which permits of a comparative study at a higher level of abstraction. He finds the 
structural constellation he hypothesizes for the Caribbean to exist also in societies 
with totally different historical backgrounds: lowland Scotland and Gillin’s Moche of 
Peru. 

Since Smith’s type of matrifocality is the obverse of social and occupational mar- 
ginality, one cannot explain the former by the latter; they are a single unit. And if other 
forms of matrifocality can vary independently with different kinds of internal, lower- 
class stratification, as the reviewer’s observations in Martinique indicate, Smith’s con- 
stellation does not seem to be the crucial one for the West Indies. But only work of his 
high quality could discover it, and to have removed the problem from the realm of 
merely historical causation is an achievement. 


San Andrés and Providencia: English-Speaking Islands in the Western Caribbean. 
James J. Parsons. (University of California Publications in Geography, Vol. 12, 
No. 1.) Berkeley: University of California Press, 1956. 83 pp., 5 plates, 3 maps. 
$1.50. 

Reviewed by SipNEY W. Yale University 


The author, a University of California geographer, spent one month in 1953 on 
the little-known Colombian islands of San Andrés and Providencia, which lie about 300 
miles north and west of Cartagena; this monograph is the result of his work there, sup- 
plemented by the examination of considerable scattered historical information. There 
is little traditional geography in Parsons’ report. Brief descriptions of the geology, 
biological affinities, and climate of the islands are followed by a lengthy and useful 
historical synthesis. The author pauses occasionally to consider the relation of ecology 
to economic activity in different periods: the commercial production of cotton in the 
early nineteenth century; the role of the guano cays in the mid-nineteenth century; and 
the shift to coconut production on San Andrés in 1853-1856, stimulated by abolition 
and facilitated by that island’s level Jimestone soils. In considering present economic 
potentialities, Parsons discusses the West Indian turtle and seal resources. The lack of 
a conscientious conservation policy signifies that the problem for these life forms is one 
of mere survival; it seems wholly unlikely that they could ever become economically 
important again. The emigration of Islanders to the mainland is reviewed historically, 
and the monograph concludes with an interesting but regrettably brief section on social 
and cultural geography. 

These islands are another Antillean anomaly. It is well known, for instance, that 
the people of British Grenada speak a French patois and are Catholic. Those of Colom- 
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bian San Andrés and Providencia are Protestant and speak English. Such discrepancies 
of culture between colony and mother country are treated matter-of-factly in the Carib- 
bean. England, France, and the Netherlands, in their struggle to oust Spain from her 
commanding position athwart the islands, and later in competition with each other, 
jockeyed frantically to control this island or that over a two hundred-year period. The 
struggle was only palely reflected upon these westernmost islands; today they are 
little known even to most Colombians. From the point of view of the anthropologist, 
San Andrés and Providencia are of interest because of their substantial isolation, geo- 
graphical and cultural; because of the cultural gap they represent between metropolis 
and colony; and because of the light their study might throw upon problems of reten- 
tion and change. To date, a short paper by Thomas J. Price Jr. and the present mono- 
graph are the only up-to-date sources in English of relevant cultural data on them 
Parsons provides a few interesting comments, particularly with reference to the Eng- 
lish tradition, and to the vigorous opposition of the Islanders to the attempts of main- 
land nationalists to “‘Colombianize” them. A reader will find himself wishing to know 
much more than Parsons is able to tell. 

This study appears to be part of an overall program on the geography of the Carib- 
bean developed at Berkeley. The reviewer has seen references to several doctoral 
theses and articles on this area completed by scholars there in recent years. One wishes 
that comparable work in ethnology had been undertaken simultaneously by California 
students to add to our sparse knowledge of the smaller islands in particular, such as the 
Caymans and those described in the work reviewed here. 


The Gold Coast in Transition. Davip E. Aprer. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1955. xili, 355 pp., 15 plates, map, diagram. $5.00. 

Africa in the Modern World. CAtvin W. STILLMAN (Ed.). Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1955. x, 342 pp., 2 figures, 13 tables. $6.00. 


Reviewed by RoBERT G. ARMSTRONG, Allanta University 


Apter’s study is an extremely interesting report on the development of the new West 
African nation, Ghana. He spent about a year in the Gold Coast, in 1952-1953, and 
writes from the point of view of a political scientist. These were exciting months, and 
Apter has given us some fascinating, first-hand material on the development of Ghana 
nationalism. 

The first nine chapters of the book are a geographical and historical survey of the 
Gold Coast up to about the time of the study, with special emphasis on the history o/ 
the political institutions. Chapters 10-12 contain most of the first-hand material, and 
chapters 13-14 and the appendix are concerned largely with a theoretical consideration 
of the process of institutional transfer from colonial status to independence. This re- 
viewer welcomes the entry of a political scientist into the field of West African studies, 
but is naturally attracted to those parts of the book which are most nearly ethnographic 

The survey part of the book is a useful introduction to Ghana generally, and in- 
cludes much unpublished and obscurely published material, especially in the discussion 
of more recent events. The chapter on the Legislative Assembly contains direct reports 
of debates on such basic issues as the Volta Dam Project. There is an interesting ac 
count of the conflict of institutions and ideologies in two particular districts, Manya 
Krobo and Wenchi. Apter gives us a lively picture of the operations of the Convention 
Peoples Party at the “ 
ary, 1953, session of the Old Legislative Assembly, in which the structure of Nkrumah’s 
influence and of that of his opposition is set forth in explicit detail. 


grass-roots” level, and an interesting ‘‘sociogram”’ of the Febru- 
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This reviewer has greatest difficulty in accepting the theoretical sections of the 
book. Apter is a loyal disciple of Max Weber and his American prophets, but such 
Weberian concepts as “legitimacy,” “‘Herrschaft,” and “charisma”’ are blunt instru- 
ments for dissection of the fine-spun, enigmatic reality of Gold Coast political life. Led 
on, it would seem, by Weber’s notion of “Herrschaft” (“. . . the probability that. . . 
commands will find obedience among a specifiable group of people’’), Apter defines the 
Ashanti Chief as, among other things, the “‘integrational integer’’: ‘“The chief serves as 
the chief decision-maker, not only exerting control but dissolving conflict. His authority 
is taken as final” (p. 105). This definition contradicts what all observers of Ashanti 
have said, from Bowdich on. In this matrilineal society, it is the Queen Mother who 
is the court of last resort for certain important matters. In another connection, Apter 
himself quotes Rattray: “To all outward appearance and to superficial observers, who 
include the populace, the chief was an autocrat. In reality every move and command 
which appeared to emanate from his mouth had been discussed in private and had 
previously been agreed upon by his councillors...” (p. 107). Ashanti was a society 
in which taxes were levied for particular purposes, ad hoc, and only with the specific 
consent of the subordinate bodies. Such notions as “authority,’”’ “overlordship,” or 
“imperative coordination” do not fit this situation. 

The focus of discussion in the last part of the book is quite naturally the role of 
Nkrumah and the prospect that his dramatic leadership will in the long run bring solid 
democratic institutions to Ghana. Apter uses the fashionable concept of “charisma” 
as a major analytical tool for the study of Nkrumah’s role. However, he uses the word 
as though it stood for a positive force or process; most of the sentences in which it 
hypnotism,” “showmanship,” or “witch- 
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appears read more plausibly if ‘‘magic, 
craft” are substituted for it. ‘“Charisma”’ is “‘grace,”’ or “the gift of grace,” as in the 
phrase “By grace of God, King of Great Britain’ (the Chdérites were the three Graces). 
It is unfashionable to pay attention to the etymologies of words; but Weber tells us 
the history of this one, and such considerations help us to strip our concepts of their 
“coefficient of weirdness,” which according to Malinowski is a part of every magic spell, 
but which surely has no place in science. Nothing is gained and much is obscured by 
translating ‘grace’ into Greek. If Apter had written “grace,” he might have paid 
closer attention to Weber’s technical definition of it, and he would probably not have 
written such sentences as: “Charisma [grace] has developed out of a mass support to 
Nkrumah” (p. 303). “The efficiency of charisma [grace] lies in the fact that it satisfied 
the same functional requisites of leadership as did traditional leadership in the past” 
(p. 304). “. . . disenchantment with charisma premature to secularism . . . ” (p. 307). 

It seems to the reviewer that the Ashanti kingdom is wrongly classified, in the 
Weberian terminology, as a “traditional system.” In the light of Weber’s excellent 
chapter on ‘‘The Routinization of Charisma,” Ashanti is probably best described as a 
kingship of the charismatic type in which the process of routinization has gone a con- 
siderable distance. The conflict between Ashanti and the CPP then can be viewed as a 
conflict between two systems of charismatic leadership. 

Apter’s book is important; its faults are the faults of a whole generation of American 
social scientists. This reviewer regards it as a preliminary study and hopes that Apter 
will one day return to Ghana, in a search for materials which will not merely illustrate 
Weber but which may also be used for his critique. 

The essays published in Africa in the Modern World were written for the Norman 
Wait Harris Memorial Foundation’s 29th Annual Institute, which was held at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1953. In planning this conference, there seems to have been a 
conscious effort to “give the other disciplines a chance’’; the sixteen papers include 
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only one by an anthropologist—Herskovits’ “Some Contemporary Developments in 
Sub-Saharan Africa.” This is essentially a report on his extended tour of Africa earlier 
that year, and is a very substantial contribution to our understanding of the current 
scene. The other papers are quite varied as to subject matter, discipline represented, 
and quality. Some are based on many years of work with African problems, others on 
a three-month’s tour. The book begins with Lord Hailey’s elegant and pointedly 
phrased public lecture, “Spotlight on Africa.” In it he says, “‘ . . . the African himself 
has for the first time begun to stand forth as a personality in the world. Up to a few 
years ago, as I see it, we were looking on a drama in which all the speaking parts were 
taken by European powers. Today the African has come in person onto the stage, and 
he not only has a speaking part but takes an effective share in the action of the play.” 
And prophetically, “I will only take one more example where so many are available: 
For more years than most of us can remember, the position of Egypt in regard to the 
Suez Canal has been viewed as a matter for international debate and decision. Who would 
have imagined only a few years ago that, at the moment when the powers were discuss- 
ing the road along which Egypt should be guided, an Egyptian would take charge and 
insist on pursuing his own course, regardless of results? Let us make no doubt of the 
significance of those facts. They show the African in a new role of self assertion” (pp. 
8-9). Despite this keynote, only one article by an African appears in the collection, 
Eduardo Mondlane’s excellent essay on Mozambique. It must also be said that almost 
nowhere in this book do the Africans appear as a constructive force; rather, they are 
mentioned for the most part as potential labor and as passive viewers of the events in 
their own land, who may perhaps come to resent or to be disorganized by what they 
see. It is regrettable that the book does not include the discussions that followed the 
reading of these papers at the Institute. Over half-a-dozen Africans attended the ses- 
sions, and there were many vigorous, and one or two historic, exchanges of opinion. 
The first five papers can be used as one sort of introduction to Africa. Whittlesey 
surveys the resources and regions of Africa, and Lewis discusses its economic develop- 
ment. Georges Balandier and E. Franklin Frazier contribute sociological essays on 
social changes and social problems in the English, French, and Belgian areas. Harry R. 
Rudin’s “The History of European Relations with Africa” correctly emphasizes the 
role that European national rivalries and economic problems have played in African 
history. Many Africans will be displeased at his continuing to regard Africa mainly 
from the viewpoint of what military contribution its land, economic resources, and 
people can make to its Western occupiers. He argues that the structure of the peace and 
prosperity of nineteenth-century Europe (which he admires) depended on the compen- 
sation of concessions in Europe with concessions in Asia and Africa. “‘No one can ques- 
tion the fact that the disappearance of unoccupied lands or of loosely held lands in our 
day has rendered more difficult the efforts of statesmen to maintain friendly relations 
between their countries...” (p. 21). The other essayists have a hard time seeing a 
really constructive role for the Africans, but Rudin cannot conceive of any people act- 
ing constructively. He says, “‘Since it is a fact that the solution of most serious domestic 
problems has to be found beyond the borders of a particular state, the question for the 
twentieth century is whether the solution is to come in the relatively peaceful manner of 
the nineteenth century [i.e. at the expense of the Africans, et al.] or in the aggressive 
wars countries are forced to wage beyond their borders. Just as our need has increased 
for what Africa can do for our economic and military security, Africans very naturally 
become alarmed, and with some measure of right, because they sense that our security 
depends in part upon their insecurity” (p. 27). “‘Africa in a variety of ways has become 
an essential prop in the security system of the West, which has already established its 
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main strategic line across North Africa, from Casablanca to Suez—a line that must be 
held if Europe should be overrun by the Communist armies of Russia” (p. 26). This 
naive anthropologist finds it hard to see how such a line could be held if the Africans 
have no other reasons than these for loving us; and Rudin has his doubts too. 

The various regional surveys come off well, on the whole. Apter summarizes his 
book (reviewed above), Kenneth Robinson presents a careful and detailed discussion 
of political development in West Africa, and Noon summarizes political developments 
in East Africa. Baum tells about Ethiopia and the former Italian colonies. Carpenter 
discusses the Congo from the point of view of American policies. Leonard H. Samuels, of 
the University of the Witwatersrand, contributes a useful article on the changing eco- 
nomic structure of the Union of South Africa, in which he takes full account of the 
limiting effects of racial prejudice and the apartheid policy. 

In the conclusion of the book, Herskovits points out that race prejudice is becom- 
ing démodé among Europeans in most of Africa, and that it is being replaced by a 
subtler form of discrimination: culture prejudice and the culture bar. The classical 
formulation of the culture-bar policy was given by Cecil Rhodes: “Equal rights for all 
civilized men.”’ African cultures are of course beyond the pale, and only an African who 
is wholly alienated from his own culture qualifies to lead his people and to have “equal 
tights” with Europeans. The other papers to a considerable degree reflect this new line. 
Where it is stated that Africans will insist on keeping part of their own culture, it is 
usually implied that this is a bad thing. Seldom do the writers ask whether there may 
not be things of permanent value to Africans in African culture, and no one asks whether 
cultural elements of importance to the rest of the world may not still be found in Africa. 
None of the learned social scientists who contributed to this volume seems to have 
heard of the African plastic arts, or of African music or the dance. To judge by this 
book, Africa has no contribution to make to world thought generally. 

This reviewer finds the book useful as an ethnographic document which reveals the 
state of mind of a group of distinguished Africanists in mid-twentieth century. He wel- 
comes the vigorous growth of interest in Africa from so many other disciplines, and 
concludes that there is still room for anthropologists in the African field. In this spirit 
he would like to underline the note with which Hans J. Morgenthau closes the book: 
“. . Western governments, however enlightened some of their substantive policies 
have been, have not realized the depth of the longing for ‘freedom from contempt’ by 
which all colored races are possessed, of the resentment at its continuation, and of the 
suspicion of the white men’s intentions [because of it]” (p. 325). 


People of South-West Ethiopia and Its Borderland. ERNESTA CERULLI. (Ethnographic 
Survey of Africa, edited by Daryll Forde.) (North-Eastern Africa, Part III.) (Lon- 
don International African Institute.) London: Hazell Watson & Viney Ltd., 1956. 
x, 148 pp., 2 maps, tables. 17s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Wot¥ LEstav, University of California, Los Angeles 


The extremely useful work of the International African Institute manifests itself 
once more in the book under review, which is Part III of the “North-East Africa” sec- 
tion of the “Ethnographic Survey of Africa.” Part I by I. M. Lewis deals with the 
“Peoples of the Horn of Africa: Somali, Afar, and Saho”’; Part II by G. W. B. Hunting- 
ford deals with “The Galla of Ethiopia, and the Kingdom of Kafa and Janjero.” The 
object of the series is to organize the data on a specific population. These data come 
either from personal observations of the author or are brought together from various 
writings. The subjects discussed for each population are such as: nomenclature and 
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grouping, demography, physical characteristics, tradition and history, language, main 
features of economy, life cycle, social organization, political system, and main cultural 
features. Unfortunately, our information on several of these subjects is scanty and 
quite often nonessential. The usefulness of this series therefore lies principally in the 
fact that it shows us the gaps (and they are many) in our knowledge of the African 
continent and will thus stimulate the future research worker to deal individually with 
each population. The book under review deals with the population of South-West 
Ethiopia and the Sudan. The main divisions are: I, Peoples of the Ethiopian Border- 
land; II, Didina-Lonarim-Murle Group; III, Peoples of the Lower Omo; IV, Peoples of 
South-West Ethiopia. The most important subdivisions and their geographic distribu- 
tion are as follows: I, The peoples of the Ethiopian borderland include the Ingassana- 
Mao group in Ethiopia and in the Sudan; the Suri-Surma-Mekan group in Ethiopia and 
in the Sudan; and the Burji-Konso group in Ethiopia. II, The Didina-Lonarim-Murle 
group with various subdivisions lives in the Sudan. III, The peoples of the Lower 
Omo include the Galaba (Reshiat), the Buma, and the Marle (Marile), mainly in 
Ethiopia. IV, The peoples of South-West Ethiopia or the Sidama including the Gimira- 
Maji; the West Sidama or the Ometo; and the Sidamo-Darasa-Kambatta group, all in 
Ethiopia. 

Considering the scarcity of material for some of the regions, it is useful to have any 
additional bit of information. It is in this spirit that I wish to make the following ob- 
servations. The name of the lake in Gurage is Zway, not Zeway (p. ix, and map). Since 
the Ometo group is called Western Sidima by the author (96), the Sidamo-Darasa- 
Kambatta group (118) should be grouped as Eastern Sidima. The dialect of Gudella 
(rather than Gudela) is not spoken in Qabenna (118); it is Qabenna, a dialect different 
from Gudella, that is used in that province. The group called ““Tambaro”’ by the author 
(118) should be Tembaro. I did not hear the name Sambaro. It is not sufficiently stressed 
that coffee is one of the most important products of the whole Eastern Sidima region, 
not only of Darasa. As for Dilla, the main Darasa center, it is probably second only to 
Jimma as a coffee market. Barter and thalers are no longer used in the Sidamo markets 
(124). The Sidamo women are mainly dressed in hides. The god Wa’a is indeed to be 
identified with the sky, since “sky” in Hidiya (Gudella) is wa’a, not imen-waha as 
stated by the author on Conti Rossini’s authority (129). In the bibliography one misses 
the important book by J. Spencer Trimingham, slam in Ethiopia, which contains much 
information on Islam as professed by the peoples of South-Western Ethiopia. 

It was not an easy matter to sift out the material dispersed in the many writings, 
and only a specialist in the field could have accomplished this successfully. One would 
not be surprised if the author were Enrico Cerulli, the Ethiopisant so well known to every 
student of Ethiopic. However, the author of the book, Ernesta Cerulli, is new in this 
field and one would like to know more about her. Whoever the author may be, the 
book contains useful information and will serve as in important guide for future workers 
in the field. 


De hond bij de Nyanga, Ritueel en Sociologie. D. BreBuycKx. (Académie royale des 
Sciences coloniales, Classe des Sciences morales et politique.) (Mémoires in-8, 
Nouvelle série, Tome VIII, fasc. 3 et dernier.) Bruxelles: E. P. E. Boelaert en de 
H. N. De Cleene, 1955. 168 pp. F 160. 

Reviewed by RoBERT G. ARMSTRONG, Aflanta University 


The Dog among the Nyanga, Ritual and Sociology is an interesting monograph about 
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a little-known facet of central-African life. Biebuyck writes in Flemish but provides us 
with a detailed summary in French, which greatly facilitated the reviewer’s work. 

The Nyanga are a small, patrilinear population occupying the greater part of the 
Walikale territory (Kivu-Nord, Belgian Congo). They practice extensive agriculture 
and intensive collecting, as well as hunting and fishing. This monograph is concerned 
with the dogs associated with the hunting complex (as distinct from ordinary dogs). 
Biebuyck plans a second monograph which will deal with hunting generally. 

The Nyanga hunting dog is enmeshed in an elaborate complex of economic, socio- 
logical, and ritual values. The dog personifies a culture-hero, the thief and fire-bearer; 
in Nyanga social structure he is the faithful companion of man and of the spirits, and 
has rights at least equal to those of men. The dog is the source of and means to health, 
the ritual and magical link with the realm of the spirits, the symbol of piety toward 
ancestors. One may buy dogs, breed them (taking care not to hold more than two gen- 
erations of females), or acquire them in the course of taking title to the compound, but 
one never inherits a hunting dog. On the death of the master, his dogs are sold, and 
this act is the business of the whole lineage. In addition to his owner and the owner’s 
lineage, the dog has a close functional relationship with the hunting group, a more or 
less stable group consisting of a guide and several spearsmen, who are often agnates or 
persons united by blood-pacts. 

Since the dog has in some sense the status of a human, it is not surprising that it 
goes through a series of ceremonies that relate to its life-cycle. Biebuyck details these, 
together with the special therapeutic and divinatory rites affecting the dog. A chief, a 
relative, or a blood-friend may put a curse on the dog; when this is discovered by divina- 
tion, the ill-wisher must give a formal dinner to the dog, make a formal cancellation of 
the curse, and offer his best wishes for success in the hunt. Ancestors to whom sacrifice 
has been neglected can also curse the dog from the grave, and this calls for large sacri- 
fices and the purchase of a second dog. Being a sacred animal, the dog is both source 
and object of numerous taboos. Auguries for good or bad which refer to the dog often 
appear as dreams, as natural phenomena, or as bodily sensations. In this way, bad 
omens and taboos are often conjoined, while good omens are more sharply defined as 
such. 

Distribution of the animals hunted with the help of dogs is according to a compli- 
cated set of rules that often permits a person to make claims to several parts of t se same 
animal. The wives of the hunters are subject to series of special taboos while the hunting 
group is away and, similarly, the behavior of the men in the hunting camp is subject 
to a long list of special rules. 


Townsmen in the Making. A. W. SovuTHa.tt and P. C. W. Gurxinp, (Foreword by 
A. Kalule Sempa, Minister of Education, Kabaka’s Government). (East African 
Studies No. 9.) Kampala, Uganda: East African Institute of Social Research, 1956. 
xiv, 272 pp., appendices, diagram, glossary, 16 tables, 3 maps. 5 shillings ($.70). 


Reviewed by St. CLAIR DRAKE, Roosevelt University 


This volume is a synthesis of two research reports previously released by the East 
African Institute of Social Research: Southall’s study of Kisenyi (pop. 2,154), a dense 
slum settlement just outside of the city limits of Kampala; and Gutkind’s study of a 
less dense and less disorganized suburb, Mulago (pop. 1,339). They are presented as 
typical of the settlements mushrooming in what the Europeans call “the septic fringe”’ 
around Kampala. 
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In both areas, a group of indigenous Ganda are living side by side with a a slightly 
larger and recently in-migrant population drawn from over 30 different African ethnic 
groups. The Ganda rent houses and rooms, and sell food, sex, and beer to these “for- 
eigners” whom they consider culturally inferior and in need of rapid ‘‘Ganda-ization.”’ 

The authors state that this study was prepared for local African readers who “would 
not wish to read a more analytical account dressed up in professional jargon’”’ (p. ix). 
Most anthropologists, too, will probably appreciate the vivid reports of conversations 
and brawls in beer-bars and on the streets; the interviews with a wide range of social! 
types from chiefs to prostitutes; the fragment from a school teacher’s diary; and urban 
“proverbs” copied from wall mottoes, such as “One’s Riches Is One’s Clan,” “Money Is 
My First Helper in Time of Trouble,” or “Make Friends With Many But Trust Only a 
Few.” 

However, the study is not purely descriptive. Emerging new behavioral patterns 
are delineated. The lack of ideal patterns is specifically pointed out and documented 
with a fascinating stream of talk by the people themselves about the utility and ethics 
of their own actions. Crucial variables in the process of social change are isolated. The 
results of conflicting concepts of land tenure and political organization are analyzed. 
The new social system in the making is discussed (sometimes within a Merton-Parsons- 
Malinowski frame of reference). Functional analysis occasionally turns into value- 
judgment and policy advice, but the authors state frankly that they hope their work 
will “assist the necessary process of adjustment.” Social scientists will be particularly 
interested in the sections on “Reasons for the Study,” “Methods of Work,” and “Atti- 
tudes Encountered During the Survey.” 

The work is unique in that it is oriented toward African readers. Thus Townsmen 
in the Making itself becomes a part of the acculturation process. 


Rural Profiles. D. N. Mayumpar (Ed.) (Reprinted from the Eastern Anthropologist, Vol. 
VIII, Nos. 3 and 4, 1955.) Uttar Pradesh, India: The Ethnographic and Folk Cul- 
ture Society, 1955. xv, 124 pp., figures, tables. $2.50. 


Reviewed by ALAN BEALS, Stanford University 


In view of the rarity of published materials concerning village India, additional 
publications must be accepted with the enthusiasm displayed by the hungry dinner 
guest who rapidly consumes the appetizers while awaiting with ill-concealed impatience 
the appearance of the main course. Although the extreme brevity and tentative charac- 
ter of most of the papers included in Rural Profiles prohibits the generation of more than 
a modest enthusiasm, many of the papers which describe specific villages and some of 
the general discussions of the method and purpose of village studies are of considerable 
interest. 

The longest (13 pages) and best of these general discussions is Srinivas’ assault on 
the more common prejudices concerning cows, castes, and conservatism. In addition, 
he deals with the pernicious influence of Sanskrit documents upon the development 
and dissemination of prejudices concerning India’s rural population. If these comments 
had been given wider circulation, the reader might have been spared Puri’s undocu- 
mented, temporally and geographically disoriented comments on “Some Aspects of 
Village Economy in Ancient India.” 

Several of the general papers, including Majumdar’s “Introduction,” emphasize the 
practical and theoretical value of holistic descriptions of villages. This emphasis is 
found in few of the descriptive papers. The only exceptions are the sketch of a village 
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in Ceylon by Ryan et al. and the relatively long paper by Majumdar and his associates 
on intercaste relationships in a North Indian village. Papers by Reddy and Dube de- 
scribe rather limited aspects of the caste system in particular villages, and three papers 
by Majumdar, Eames, and Hopper avoid any kind of holistic approach in favor of 
detailed presentation of economic and demographic data. 

Taken as a whole, this publication contains at least two papers which should not 
have been published in their present form, and an eclectic selection of potentially good 
papers which are overly condensed and in some cases hastily written. However, most 
of the papers provide access to information which is not available elsewhere, and it is 
possible to view the editor’s plans to publish additional volumes with pleasurable an- 
ticipation. 


Japanese Politics: An Introductory Survey. 1kE NosutaKa. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1957. xi, 300 pp., appendix, 3 charts, 2 maps, 23 tables. n.p. 


Reviewed by Doucias G. HARING, Syracuse University 


For once the jacket blurb is accurate: “succinct and lucid’’; “probes behind the 
formal structure of government to show how the political system actually operates’’; 
“the first book to reveal the central role of ‘informal government,’ which is manipulated 
by the middle strata of prominent citizens in each locality”; “based on first-hand study 
in Japan and on the available written sources in English and Japanese.” 

Dr. Ike’s insights into Japanese societal patterns are rewarding to the anthro- 
pologically-inclined reader. Deftly, surely, and concisely he selects the significant as- 
pects of Japanese culture, and in factual context shows their political consequences. 
The Japanese modernized their country “‘without changing the oligarchic character of 
the political structure,” but the fusion of “Western technology and Eastern morals” 
exacted a heavy “price in malaise” (pp. 8-9). The family system, with generation-to- 
generation continuity and subordination of the conjugal unit, is “the breeding ground 
of power” (p. 17). Upper-class rural families are tightly-knit patriarchal units which 
conform to traditional patterns, while middle- and lower-class families know little of 
“on” and filial piety apart from textbooks. Thus the new Constitution and civil code 
do not represent actual behavior. The family is the model for social organization, al- 
though the oyabun-kobun (pseudo-kinship unit) is “‘more abnormal than typical” (p. 
28). Beyond the kin groups are potent neighborhood groups, youth groups, teacher- 
disciple groups, and landlord groups; these are permanent, all-embracing, destructive 
of individual free will, based on personal relationships, emotional rather than calcu- 
lated, and hierarchical (pp. 29-30). Giri (traditional concepts of obligation) is meaning- 
ful to the elder third of the population, known to another third, and merely a word to 
the others. Because personal relationships outweigh impersonal relations and abstract 
ideals, leadership falls into the hands of “middle strata’ who can depend on the loyalty 
of large numbers of dependents and followers; herein is one of Ike’s central themes. 

Political mythology is defined as “‘basic assumptions made by large sectors of the 
population with reference to political affairs” (p. 58), and comprises “the ideal of social 
harmony, subservience to authority, and fatalism” (p. 58). Exaltation of the Emperor 
and of the hierarchical principle were central in the mythology, but these ideals have 
suffered more from leftist influence than from the fact of military defeat. The people 
selfconsciously seek a new doctrine to fill the mythological vacuum. The postwar re- 
laxation of social controls and morals disclosed “divisions within the body politic” that 
can no longer be camouflaged. A superb analysis of informal government stresses the 
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theme that formalized impersonal relationships are inadequately developed, with con 
sequent failure of communication between the numerous groups based on personal 
power of such individuals as the local yurokusha (literally, power wielders). Communi 
cation fails most conspicuously when political parties are unable to unite on principles, 
and fails tragically when one government department arrives at decisions of widespread 
import of which other departments remain ignorant. 

There are highly condensed but accurate chapters on business, labor, agriculture, 
bureaucracy, parties, the electorate, mass media, the intellectuals, political violence, 
and the decision-making process. All of these converge to the conclusion that the Jap 
anese tradition of decision by consensus has not led to compromise and unity; it has 
masked deep-lying differences and has postponed disasters, but it has not advanced the 
nation toward responsible parliamentary government. New political values are evoly 
ing but “‘will come less from the intellectual apprehension of new political doctrines 
than from slowly accumulating changes in social needs and habits’ (p. 283). Mean- 
while, government continues remote from the people, who look to the close-knit small 
groups to solve problems that cannot be solved below the governmental level—with 
consequent political apathy. No agency in the Japanese government serves as defender 
of the public interest. Yet the strength of small groups provides stability against revolu- 
tion through wholesale breakdown of control; the system works in its way. 

Ike has produced a live, scholarly, and brilliant synthesis of cultural, sociological, 
and political approaches to a culture that cannot be understood within conventional 
Euro-American contexts of political analysis. 


Bibliography of West New Guinea, K. W. GALLIs. (Southeast Asia Studies, Bibliography 
Series.) New Haven: Yale University, 1956. iii, 135 pp. n.p. 


Reviewed by JAMES B. Watson, University of Washington 


The section on West New Guinea was excluded from the revision of Kennedy’s 
Bibliography of Indonesian Peoples and Cultures, as noted in Cole’s review (American 
Anthropologist 59:181). Gallis’ bibliography includes all of the earlier titles, however, 
as he used the Kennedy list in making his own expanded survey. The majority of the 
present titles were added by Gallis in the intervening years and the total now reaches 
3760, including items up to 1955. The whole was obviously large enough to warrant 
separate publication, and its present form is simply a reproduction of Gallis’ 1955 
mimeographed Hollandia edition. 

In the foreword, S. W. Reed expresses the hope that the bibliography will encourage 
scholarly interest in Western New Guinea, an area little studied in this country. It 
should certainly help. 

The bibliography is organized alphabetically, without reference to area, subject, 


language, or chronology of publication. (‘‘Anonymous”’ is the one exception: thes 
numerous titles are divided according to date.) In addition to anthropology, subject- 
include all the naturalist fields (ferns, mollusca, insects, snow caps, snakes, etc.) plus 
current events. In intended audience, the titles run the gamut from popular to learned, 
and in source from newspapers to official reports of expeditions. Dutch is the prepon 
derant language but the bibliography has no evident language restriction, except per 
haps for Japanese and Indonesian items. There are no notes. 

For an area where information is so scanty, it may be a good idea to include popular 
as well as learned items; and where so much needs to be known in general, perhaps th« 
anthropological items (a majority) can well be intermixed with others. At any rate, 
there is no question that the bibliography will serve a very useful purpose, and both 
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Dr. Gallis, of the Netherlands New Guinea Government, and the Southeast Asia 
Studies program of Yale deserve our gratitude. 


ARCHEOLOGY 


Prehistoric Settlement Patterns in the New World. Gorvon R. WILLEY (Ed.) (Viking 
Fund Publications in Anthropology, No. 23). New York: Wenner-Gren Foundation, 
1956. viii, 202 pp. n.p. 


Reviewed by KALERVO OBERG, Washington, D. C. 


This book is an important contribution to the recent trend in American anthropol- 
ogy which seeks to reveal the interdependence of cultural forms in space and time. Its 
twenty papers, although not complete as to coverage, give a comprehensive survey of 
prehistoric settlement patterns in the New World. Contributed by leading American 
archeologists, these papers cover such key areas as California, the Southwest, the Great 
Plains, the Mississippi Valley, the Great Lakes Area, Eastern United States, Mexico and 
Meso-America, the Caribbean Area, Peru, and South American Tropical Forest. Almost 
every conceivable question relating to settlement patterns is posed and intelligently 
discussed. 

I agree with Vogt, the only ethnologist in the symposium, that one of the first prob- 
lems to work out is the typology of settlement patterns. Most of the writers deal with 
typology if for no other reason than that they have, at least tentatively, to classify the 
kinds of sites they observe. Of the continuum—canpp, village, ceremonial center, town, 
and city—the two ends present little difficulty. The camp is considered the simplest unit 
of settlement. This term covers sites of a few hundred square feet with thin refuse de- 
posits, the absence or sczrcity of post hole molds, and lack of alignment if they are pres- 
ent. The camp is usually associated with small mobile bands of food gatherers. The city 
is a large unit of settlement with a central area of religious and civic buildings and large 
residential palaces surrounded by an extensive zone of humbler dwellings, organized in 
reference to plazas and streets, and reflecting a complex social structure and a de- 
pendence upon the surrounding country population for its food supply. 

While few would question the validity of the term camp to describe the sites occu- 
pied by Archaic hunters and the term city to describe the large urban centers of coastal 
Peru and central Mexico, the terms village and town give rise to some uneasiness on the 
part of the writers when applied to archeological remains alone. In describing contem- 
porary settlement patterns in central Mexico, Sanders defines village, town, and city in 
economic terms. ‘‘We define a village as a nucleated community with a population run- 
ning at least into hundreds and in which at least 75 percent of the population derives 
at least 75 percent of its income from agriculture or extractive activity. The town may 
be defined as a rural community in which the bulk of the population is still dedicated to 
farming but in which trade and craft specialization are added as secondary activities, 
reducing the percentage of population dedicated to agriculture to below 75 percent. The 
third type of community is the city, in which over 75 percent of the population is non- 
agricultural in way of life.’’ He follows by saying that mode of life rather than size is 
the determining factor, for villages are sometimes larger than towns. While these defini- 
tions are commendable and useful to an ethnologist, they appear difficult to apply to 
archeological sites. It may turn out that the terms town and city are not really applica- 
ble to settlement typology, and that a term like urban center may better define both the 
physical and social aspects involved. Some of the writers use the term “town or city,” 
thus indicating uncertainty as to their exact meanings. 

The ceremonial center poses an interesting problem in relation to the development 
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of urbanism. At first it appears to be a common ritual center for populations living in 
hamlets and dispersed farmsteads, yet it eventually appears to form a nucleus for an 
urban center. Is this development the result of economic specialization, trade, and the 
need for an administrative organization maintained by voluntary contributions of the 
population, or is it the result of conquest and the forced concentration of wealth by a 
ruling class of priests and overlords? In other words, is urbanism in Mexico, Meso- 
America and Peru associated with conquest and the appearance of the politically or- 
ganized territorial state? 

Once the major settlement types are agreed upon, there is still the problem of typing 
different kinds of camps, villages and urban centers. The book is rich in descriptive ma- 
terial about the different kinds of villages, towns, and cities encountered in the various 
areas, but no cross-cultural typology clearly emerges. This is probably asking too much 
at this stage of investigation, but the challenge is there. 

One of the most interesting features is the consistency with which the writers at- 
tempt to interrelate settlement patterns with ecological adjustments and other elements 
of culture. My own view on this is that human ecology, expressed in the level of tech- 
nology and the associated resource base, set the stage for the appearance of the major 
settlement types of camp, village, and urban center, but the subtypes within each cate- 
gory are predominantly determined by social structures and their associated economic, 
political, military, religious, and ceremonial systems and ideologies. 

At least one writer, Erik Reed, brings up the question of style and symbolic signifi- 
cance as related to settlement patterns. This is a tricky field. Settlement patterns un- 
doubtedly carry symbolic meaning, but these meanings become clear and convincing 
only when related to the total artistic expression of the culture concerned. 

Another significant contribution is the bold attempt of some writers to delineate the 
process of cultural development in the New World in terms of the histories of settlement 
patterns. This boldness is somewhat tempered by words of warning from others as to 
how far archeologists can go by inference in historical reconstruction. Some believe 
that interdisciplinary efforts can take us far. Perhaps the joint efforts of archeologists, 
ethnologists, geographers, soil scientists, biologists, and psychologists in studying living 
settlements can bring to focus the interdependence of all cultural data, thus enabling 
archeologists to infer a greater range of cultural features from purely archeological re 
mains. 

I have here commented only on the problem areas as they relate to culture generally. 
This interesting volume is also rich in archeological information, concerning which a 
mere ethnologist can only say that he is much impressed. 


Seminars in Archaeology: 1955. ROBERT WAUCHOPE (Ed.) et al. (Memoirs of the Society 
for American Archaeology, No. 11.) (American Antiquity, Vol. XXII, No. 2, Part 
2, Oct. 1956.) Salt Lake City, Utah: The Society for American Archaeology, 1956. 
ix, 158 pp., illustrations, tables. n.p. 


Reviewed by BERNARD J. SIEGEL, Stanford University 


Archeologists have paid increasing attention in recent years to theoretical and 
methodological ordering of their data. (W. D. Strong, ‘“‘Anthropological Theory and 
Archaeological Fact” im Essays in Anthropology in Honor of Alfred Louis Kroeber, 
pp. 359-370; J. H. Steward and Frank M. Setzler, “Function and Configuration in 
Archaeology,’’ American Antiquity, vol. 4, pp. 4-10; and C. Kluckhohn, “The Con- 
ceptual Structure in Middle American Studies,” in The Maya and Their Neighbors.) 
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The volume under review is another landmark in this development, being the result of 
four ambitious and well-conceived seminars conducted during the summer of 1955. 
Their substantive aims are best summed up in the section headings: “‘An Archaeological 
Classification of Culture Contact Situations”; “An Archaeological Approach to the 
Study of Cultural Stability’; “The American Southwest: A Problem in Cultural Isola- 
tion”; and ‘Functional and Evolutionary Implications of Community Patterning.” 

What distinguishes each of these essays is its concern with conceptualization about 
the nature of culture and of man, and especially with the dynamics of cultural stability 
and change. In essence, what the seminar participants have attempted to do is to probe 
the limits of archeological inference, as it can contribute to or extend culture theory, 
derived largely from ethnological sources. To do this, they have attempted to concep- 
tualize thinking about culture congruent with the nature of archeological evidence. 
Thus in dealing with change through intercultural relations, we are led to think about 
such matters as cultural fusion, revivalism, and intensification (associated with stimulus 
diffusion). Cultural stability as it can be systematically approached through archeologi- 
cal fact led to a reconsideration of the concept of tradition (‘‘a socially transmitted 
cultural form which persists through time,” p. 39) and dimensions of traditions (“di- 
rectness,” “convergence,” “divergence,” “elaboration,” “reduction”). Traditions and 
tradition segments, in turn, are suggestively linked to certain cultural and noncultural 
causative factors—for example, biological, environmental, societal, and pattern limita- 
tions and potentialities. 

The last essay, which deals with implications of community pattern, is similarly 
problem oriented and attempts to formulate a classification of culture which will not 
go beyond the limits of what archeological fact can reasonably be expected to describe. 
In this case, cultures are conceptualized as being carried and transmitted by commu- 
nities of different degrees of mobility. By plotting prehistoric cultures on a continuum 
from the unrestrictedly migratory, at one pole, to the completely sedentary at another 
(and considering pastoral nomads as special cases), hypotheses are advanced to account 
for “the dynamics of advance from one category to another.” 

The virtues of these kinds of approaches for the archeologist are obvious. They en- 
able him to gain new insights into his problem, as well as to draw attention to the need 
for significant evidence that otherwise would only be secured by chance. Thus: “Before 
more precise correlations between demographic factors and tradition segments can be 
formulated much more detailed information on population size and distribution is 
needed. The growing interest in settlement patterns should provide some of the neces- 
sary data and make possible more extensive use of demographic factors in the study of 
tradition formation” (p. 51). 

Equally important is the delineation of those areas of sociocultural stability and 
change to which the ethnologist and archeologist can mutually contribute. Artifacts 
and interments cannot be expected to yield an understanding of interaction processes 
or the ranking of values, although on occasion shifts in role playing, when associated 
with craftsmanship, can be inferred. However, they can say something about population 
dynamics and about relevant factors in the continuity or discontinuity of traditions 
(for example, when stresses involved in culture contact are continuous or intermittent, 
noncoercive or coercive, dominating, and so forth). Except for protohistoric materials 
it would be difficult to discern what, if any, internal conflicts ensued after the introduc- 
tion of new alternatives; what changes occurred in structural alignments. Yet, if cer- 
tain actions occurred—such as partial emigration—we probably have evidence that 
other actions, such as factional disputes, were minimal or absent. 
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Only the prehistoric record can testify to the adaptive powers of any given culture 
its staying power over time. Where the ethnographic record can be projected continu- 
ously back in time (as in the American Southwest); or where ethnographic readings, 
permitted by adequately documented culture-contact situations over considerable time 
spans, can be combined with comparable archeological evidence within a similar con- 
ceptual framework, we can expect real gains to be made in attacking various aspects oi 
culture theory. In this reviewer’s opinion, the thinking represented in the essays under 
consideration constitutes an important step in this direction, as well as a challenge to 
the ethnologist concerned with the dynamics of stability and change. 


A History of the Ancient Southwest. HAROLD STERLING GLADWIN. Portland, Maine: The 
Bond Wheelwright Company, 1957. xx, 383 pp., frontispiece, illustration, appendix. 
$8.50 


Reviewed by PauL S. MARTIN and JOHN B. RINALDO, Chicago Natural History Museum 


This publication is a synthesis of the development of Southwestern cultures as re 
vealed by the work of many archeologists over a period of 80 years. It also presents and 
analyzes trait lists and ceramic types, and discusses the clues they suggest concerning 
possible migrations of peoples and their later annihilation by the Apache and Navaho. 

The stars in these conjectural migrations are: (1) the Cochise, whom the author 
calls ‘‘Foragers’’; (2) the Basket Makers, a group he restricts to those living in the 
Kayenta district; (3) the Farmers, who include the Durango Basket Makers and the 
Grand Gulch Basket Makers; (4) the Reds (named after polished red pottery), who 
‘appeared to have come up from Mexico along the east coast”’; and (5) the Cave Dwell- 
ers, a category in which the author includes the Upper Gila, Hueco, and Coahuila cave 
dwellers. The remaining groups corresponc more closely to conventional classifications: 
the Hohokam; the Mogollon (the Black River Branch is omitted); the Chaco and Mesa 
Verde groups, and the others which were formerly “branches” of the Gila Pueblo 
classification; and finally, the historic tribes of Hopi, Zufi, Navaho, Apache, and the 
Tanoan and Keresan Pueblos. 

The layman should be wary of many statements because interpretations are some 
times dubious, and data are sometimes shaped to fit the author’s particular needs o1 
conjectures. The migrations, for example, are occasionally created from such scant) 
data as a few skulls and a change in pottery designs. 

The professional will be confrontec by some mixtures of inaccuracy and conjecture 
Many important reports are omitted (the latest one cited is 1954); the results of some 
monographs are used in the text, but no credit is given; significant dates are omitted 
(the 300 A. D. date from the Bluff Site, Haury and Sayles, 1947) and Carbon 14 dating 
is ignored as being “experimental.” 

The reader is warned that the author will advance some new and radical ideas in 
order to meet the demands imposed by a survey otf the entire Southwest. We liked this 
philosophy, as we too are surfeited with the older interpretations of Southwestern cul 
tures. But in order to have validity, radical ideas must encompass all of the available 
data, and some are omitted here. This is regrettable, as it weakens the structure of the 
book. 

Instead of radical ideas, we found many of the conjectures that Gladwin has pub- 
lished previously. These have already been effectively criticized in this journal (Antevs, 
AA 48: 433-438; Lehmer, AA 52: 415-418). 
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We enjoyed most the parts dealing with the history of Gila Pueblo and its staff and 
work; these paragraphs brought back many happy memories of sherd classes, discus- 
sions, and brilliant ideas for research problems. Archeologists will especially appreciate 
data never before published—the work at Rye Creek and Hodge’s Ruin. 

If Gladwin has been working on the manuscript for several years, this may explain 
some of his bibliographic omissions. A good summary of Southwestern history is much 
needed, and we regret that he did not avail himself of more of the newer data, and that 
he did not confine himself to a plainer summary that would in itself be dramatic and 
absorbing. 

We admire his summation and in particular his conclusions regarding the social 
and political organization of the Pueblo tribes and their steadfast refusal to cede 
authority to a dominating personality. Such remarks and others plainly indicate Glad- 
win’s discernment of Pueblo character and his understanding of Southwestern cultures. 


Archaeological Evidence of Pre-Spanish Visits to the Galépagos Islands. THOR HEYERDAHL 
and ARNE SKJOLSVOLD. (Memoirs of the Society for American Archaeology, no. 12.) 
(Supplement to American Antiquity, Vol. XXII, no. 2, part 3, Oct. 1956.) Salt Lake 
City: Society for American Archaeology, 1956. viii, 71 pp., Frontis., 48 figs., 2 
tables, appendix. n.p. 


Reviewed by S. K. Loturop, Peabody Museum, Harvard University 


The Galapagos Islands, lying on the equator 600 miles west of South America, are 
spread over some 23,000 square miles of ocean and contain 3000 square miles of dry 
land. There are 12 principal islands and innumerable smaller ones. Today as in ancient 
times, the area is of economic importance because the Humboldt and Nifo currents 
here meet and turn westward. The resultant upwellings bring great quantities of plank- 
ton to the surface, and Galapagos waters are one of the best fishing areas in the entire 
Pacific. 

Although scientific expeditions have studied the flora, fauna, and rich marine life, 
no archeological remains have hitherto been reported. In 1947, however, wild cotton 
on the islands was identified as a variant of the cultivated variety grown on the main- 
land. In the same year, Thor Heyerdahl had completed his famous Kon-Tiki voyage 
which proved that the Galapagos could easily be reached from South America by ab- 
original sailing rafts equipped with centerboards. His attention was later drawn to the 
islands by legends of Incan off-shore voyages and specifically by accounts of a large 
stone statue (which proved to be of recent origin). 

Early in 1953, Heyerdahl, accompanied by Erik K. Reed and Arne Skjélsvold, 
reached the Galapagos, where they remained two months. They found 16 archeological 
sites. Most of these were behind James Bay on Santiago Island, but four were on other 
islands. They brought back nearly 2000 pottery fragments which represent a minimum 
of 131 vessels. 

The major part of this paper consists of an analysis of the pottery. The authors show 
that the Galapagos were visited from Peruvian ports as far south as Casma and also 
from the coast of Ecuador. Chronological periods include Inca, Chima, and Coastal 
Tiahuanaco. The sites are shallow and probably represent fishing camps rather than 
permanent settlements. 

The Galapagos finds indicate that the jangada type of sailing raft had been in exist- 
ence for centuries before the Conquest, and it can now be linked with the expansion of 
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Tiahuanaco styles to Panama and lower Central America. This is an important con- 
tribution to knowledge, for it sets up a new mechanism for intercontinental cultural ex- 
change. 


Notes on Prehistoric and Early Iron in the Old World. H. H. CoGuian. (Including a 
Metallographic and Metallurgical Examination of specimens selected by the Pitt 
Rivers Museum, and Contributions by I. M. Allen.) Oxford, England: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. 220 pp., 16 plates, 57 figures. 25s. 


Reviewed by STEPHEN FOLTINY, Institute for Advanced Study 


The author of this well documented volume has already published “Notes on the 
Prehistoric Metallurgy of Copper and Bronze in the Old World.” The growing demand 
for a similar work on iron made it necessary to write the present work, and thus provide 
a convenient guide for professional archeologists. 

In dealing with prehistoric and early iron, Coghlan considers the iron obtained from 
ore as well as meteoric and telluric iron. There is a short but excellent discussion of an- 
cient mining technique, and a clear account of the nature and structure of meteorites 
as well as objects of meteoric iron. 

A detailed report on the smelting process and its discovery throws new light on 
fundamental metallurgical problems. Where facts are lacking, Coghlan frankly admits 
the speculative nature of his conclusions—which are always very reasonable. 

The earliest finds of smelted iron in the Old World are considered to be of the third 
millennium B.C., with a greater quantity assigned to the first half of the second millen- 
nium; toward the end of the second millennium, iron is well-established in the Near 
East. However, iron working was not widely distributed in Central Europe until after 
700 B.c. In this connection, Coghlan’s brief survey of the archeological record is helpful. 

The author next describes three major types of early iron-smelting furnaces—the 
simple bowl furnace, the domed furnace, and the shaft furnace—and also mentions 
several other types (Dreimiihlenborn, Epernay, Catalan, and Osmund furnaces). 

He discusses the basic tools of the early iron-smith—hammers, tongs, chisels, fullers 
and swages, punches, drifts, mandrels, files, and saws—from the viewpoint of modern 
practice, and notes points of similarity between certain ancient and modern tools. 
Finally, Coghlan examines the progress made in the blacksmith’s art from prehistoric 
times until about 1000 a.p., when a high standard had been attained; he makes use of 
investigations by Sir H. C. H. Carpenter, J. M. Robertson, and Stewarts and Lloyds. 
The early appearance of carburization and the appreciable increase of hardness in the 
metal so obtained are stressed in his account, and the early introduction of quenching 
the carburized iron is also of great importance. It is interesting to note that by the 
Roman period iron forgings of great size could be made. The author refers to the various 
Damascene processes and their relation to Wootz steel of ancient origin. 

I. M. Allen’s explanation clarifies some terms used in describing the metallurgy and 
metallography of ancient iron, and also he tries to show how meteoric iron was used. 
An Eskimo knife from Prince Regent’s Bay provides an example of an iron weapon 
made with stone tools. 

The book includes a metallographic and metallurgical examination of specimens 
selected by the Pitt Rivers Museum. The volume is completed by extensive references 
and a useful index. This work is an important contribution to the history of science, 
and offers a valuable key to the understanding of prehistoric and early metallurgy. 
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Das Paldolithikum in W einberghihlen bei Mauren. Lotnar F. Zotz. (Quartar Bibliothek, 
Bd. 2.) Bonn: Ludwig Rohrscheid Verlag, 1955. 330 pp., illustrations, maps, plates, 
tables. n.p. 


Reviewed by OLAF PRUFER, Peabody Museum, Harvard University 


This monograph deals with excavations carried out by the Prehistoric Institute of 
Erlangen University during the years 1947-49 at the Weinberg Caves, near Mauren, in 
Southern Germany. It comprises exhaustive and detailed discussions of the stratigraphy 
of the caves, the archeological remains, the results of sedimentary analysis, the fauna 
and flora, and the finds of Paleolithic materials made in the general region where the 
caves are located. 

The Weinberg Caves were occupied during Upper and Middle Paleolithic (= Ger- 
man Altpaliolithikum) times. The latest Paleolithic levels are represented by a typo- 
logically poor Magdalenian industry, associated with remains of Ursus spelaeus, 
Elephas primigenius, Rhinoceros tichorhinus, and a variety of lemmings and small ro- 
dents. The associated flora is characterized by Pinus cembra, Quercus pedunculata, 
Ulmus montana, and Salix. 

The Late Aurignacian (II) is well represented along the rocky cliffs outside the 
actual caves. Here the archeological layer is covered by a loess and the stone industry 
consists of numerous burins, relatively few end-of-blade scrapers, and many micro- 
blade tools, including a very few small, backed blades and single-shouldered points. 
In addition, this industry is characterized by rather coarse and typologically primitive 
ftrms such as side-scrapers, crude blades, and large cores. Perforated ivory pendants in 
the shape of tear-drops, a variety of rather nondescript bone tools, and a curious her- 
maphroditic limestone statuette account for the remainder of this assemblage, which 
in many respects is reminiscent of the Paleolithic complexes found at certain loess sta- 
tions in Moravia and Slovakia. The associated fauna includes relatively large numbers 
of bones of Ursus spelaeus; the scarcity of lemmings and Microtinae is noteworthy. The 
flora is similar to that of the Magdalenian levels. 

The Middle Paleolithic at the Weinberg Caves is represented by an Upper and a 
Lower so-called ‘‘Pre-Solutrean” industry, both clearly of Middle Paleolithic type. 

The Upper Pre-Solutrean is characterized by numerous rather thin, bifacially 
flaked points in the shape of laurel, willow, and beech leaves. In addition, many coarse 
flake blades and flakes, with or without prepared striking-platforms, were found. Side- 
scrapers are common, but neither Mousterian-type points nor bone tools came to light. 
The fauna is represented by Elephas primigenius, Rhinoceros tichorhinus, Ursus spelaeus, 
numerous lemmings and Microtinae. Among the flora remains, Fraxinus excelsior is a 
species not noted in the Upper Paleolithic levels. 

In addition to the types already noted from the Upper Pre-Solutrean, the Lower 
Pre-Solutrean includes a few small hand-axes, and points of Mousterian type. Again, 
the characteristic tool is the bifacially flaked leaf-shaped point. These are mainly in the 
shape of birch and alder leaves. The fauna includes few forms, all of which were also 
observed in the Upper Pre-Solutrean levels, although the complete absence of small 
rodents should be noted. Pinus cembra represents the flora. 

The author concludes that, in the absence of an interglacial fauna, all deposits and 
associated human industries date from the last glaciation. This observation is con- 
firmed by the results of sedimentary analysis, which indicates that the levels containing 
the Lower Pre-Solutrean were accumulated shortly after the Wiirm I maximum, while 
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the Upper Pre-Solutrean levels appear to date from the time of the Wiirm I/II Inter- 
stadial. Sedimentary analysis further indicates that the deposition of the Upper Pa- 
leolithic layers took place during a period of considerable frost action, with evidence for 
a reduction in the intensity of this cold phase in the levels containing the Magdalenian 
industry. A closer dating of the Upper Paleolithic layers does not appear possible as yet 
on the basis of the existing evidence. 

The monograph reviewed here is an excellent example of a complete and thorough 
archeological study, and demonstrates how fruitful an interdisciplinary approach to 
the problems of the Paleolithic can be. The study is well-documented, the illustrations 
are excellent, and the author’s findings seem to be substantiated by the evidence of the 
natural sciences. This book is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the Paleo- 
lithic archeology of Central Europe. 


The Seven Caves. Archaeological Explorations in the Middle East. CARLETON S. Coon. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1957. xx, 338 pp., 39 line drawings, 3 maps, 45 photo- 
graphs. $5.75. 


Reviewed by W. W. HowE tts, Harvard University 


Coon is a gifted writer in anthropology, and an imaginative, productive scholar. It 
would be impossible for anyone else to write such a book, and it would be hard to im- 
agine a more genuinely exciting account, a defter combining of all that goes into it. The 
skill with which it is done will probably be lost on the average lending-library customer, 
but he will get his money’s worth. Coon explains, but without writing down, the mean 
ing of small things like stratification and flintworking techniques and large things like 
Pleistocene correlations and the Neanderthal problem. But this takes its turn with the 
day-to-day work and adventures of digging, and while Coon does not look for adven- 
tures, he is a man who has them anyhow. The book has the movement and suspense of a 
novel. The story itself, the hunt for certain key links, falls into a descending discord of 
difficulty and exhaustion in Syria, offset by the rising notes of the richest reward of in- 
formation and understanding in the whole sequence. 

The caves are those Coon dug between 1939 and 1955, in an area extending from 
Tangier to Syria and on to the southern shore of the Caspian, to the cave of Kara- 
Kamar in Afghanistan, near the Oxus. In the last, he found an Aurignacian-like blade 
culture (with a date of ‘over 34,000” by radio-carbon) some 1500 miles east of its east- 
ernmost previous discovery, at Shanidar in Iraq. At Hotu and Belt Caves, on the Cas- 
pian shore in Iran, he found, aside from the important Hotu skeletons at a depth of 40 
feet, distinct later and earlier Mesolithic occupations (the earlier in each case were seal- 
hunters), and he obtained Mesolithic radiocarbon dates running from the late 7th mil- 
lennium to approximately 10,000 B.c. At Bisitun he got a good sequence of Middle 
Paleolithic flake tools, with a tooth and ulna fragment suggesting Neanderthaloid 
physique. These were assigned to a period corresponding to early Wiirm, but the tools 
show no foreshadowing of or connection with Upper Paleolithic blade tools. And at the 
Heifer’s Outwash, near Palmyra, he extended the previously known record of this 
region by getting a sequence back into the Middle Paleolithic from blades at the top 
down to early Middle Paleolithic handaxes; a preliminary Carbon 14 date from well 
along in the sequence is 43,000 B.P. 

There is much more such detail, in spite of the narrative nature of the writing. It is 
a satisfying and appealing book, and it does not allow the science to sound either “popu 
lar” or high-collar just because it is a popular book. The story goes forward, full of in 
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cident, but modestly, and without easy vainglory and pearl-handled revolvers. By 
the last chapter, the reader should have been educated to the point of understanding 
Coon’s general views and findings. 


Excavations in the Quetta Valley, West Pakistan. WALTER A. FAIRSERVIS, JR. (Anthro- 
pological Papers of the American Museum of Natural History, Volume 45, Part 2). 
New York, 1956. Pp. 169-402, 27 plates, 71 text figs., 572 designs, 15 tables. $4.00. 


Reviewed by EUGENE C. WorMAN, Jr., McLean, Va. 


This paper, which is an elaboration of a preliminary report published in 1952, de- 
scribes test excavations made by Fairservis and his associates at five sites in the Quetta 
valley, Baluchistan, and includes brief descriptions of sites and surface finds in the same 
and nearby areas. 

Two of the five excavated sites, Kili Ghul Mohammad and Damb Sadaat, show 
evidence of cultural change. Nonceramic levels at the base of Kili Ghul Mohammad 
give way to higher levels containing handmade pottery, some with basket marking. 
Still higher are levels with wheelmade pottery, some painted black on red. In the top- 
most levels, the pottery assemblage has affinities with that at Kechi Beg, another of 
the excavated sites and type site of wares of that name. After correlating Kechi Beg 
wares at the top of Kili Ghul Mohammad with similar wares at the base of Damb 
Sadaat, Fairservis adds a group of Quetta wares in the middle levels of Damb Sadaat 
to his chronological scheme. The upper levels of Damb Sadaat show a deterioration of 
Quetta ware designs and the existence of design groups identified as Sadaat. According 
to Fairservis, the material found in these two test digs spans the whole prehistoric 
period from preceramic to historic times. The reviewer feels this is unlikely. He also 
feels that Fairservis would have been better advised to label his early levels ‘“‘noncer- 
amic”’ rather than “‘preceramic,”’ since the potteryless test area excavated was only two 
meters square. 

The third excavated site, Kechi Beg, is a one-period site. The pottery wares include 
those with white paint on dark slip, black paint on buff slip, polychrome, and red 
paint. The fourth site, briefly described, contains Quetta wares similar to those at 
Damb Sadaat. The fifth site, described in a few lines, is a stone cairn which contained 
a few sherds and a number of bronze and iron projectile points with Central Asian 
affinities. These are illustrated in one plate but are nowhere described. Fairservis’ fail- 
ure to describe this cairn and its contents more fully is unfortunate. These cairns and 
stone circles, found all the way to the southern tip of India, are one of the most fasci- 
nating mysteries of Indian “prehistoric” archeology. They seem originally to have been 
linked to the “Aryans” and later waves of Central Asian invaders, and some in northern 
India and West Pakistan may be almost the only archeologically traceable remains of 
these migrating peoples. 

The excavations described in this paper add to the very few reported from this area, 
and help to fill in the archeological record of the area between Iran and the Indus valley. 
The reviewer, however, found the terminology and format confusing and had con- 
stantly to leaf back and forth from section to section to check the development of the 
author’s thesis. For example, the reader has to keep in mind that site Q24 and Kili 
Ghul Mohammad are the same, and that pottery from level Kili Ghul Mohammad III 
belongs in Fairservis’ chronological scale in period H'. One must read some 90 pages on 
pottery belonging to prehistoric periods G, H, and I before reaching the section in which 
these periods are explained. There also seems to the reviewer to be as much cultural 
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change between subdivisions H, and H, of period H as between periods H and I or G 
and H, and the reasons for the author’s linking of these two subdivisions into one period 
are unclear. A long series of historical periods A-G is postulated from surface finds of 
pottery from unexcavated sites. 

Separation of the descriptions of excavations, architecture, structural stratigraphy, 
period definitions, and chronology makes it hard to determine the validity of strati- 
graphic and cultural divisions, and to discover whether these divisions are made on the 
basis of stratigraphic breaks or typological changes in artifacts. The sections describing 
figurines, beads, metal, bone, and stone objects lump materials from surface sites with 
those from excavated sites, and in some cases this makes it extremely difficult to estab- 
lish the cultural assemblages to be found in any single level of an excavated site. Thus, 
it is hard to check the validity of the cultural overlap between the upper level of Kili 
Ghul Mohammad and the lower level of Damb Sadaat. 

Useful and interesting appendices analyze fabric and basket markings on pottery, 
the human remains, and the fauna found near Quetta. 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Evolution: The Ages and Tomorrow. G. Murray MCKINLEY. New York: Ronald 
Press, 1956. 275 pp. $4.00. 

Psychology, Evolution and Sex. Cecit P. MARTIN. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 
1956. xiii, 166 pp. $4.75. 


Reviewed by Marston Bates, University of Michigan 


It would be difficult, within the scientific tradition, to find two books on evolution 
presenting greater contrasts than the two under review. McKinley, of the University 
of Pittsburgh, in “Evolution: The Ages and Tomorrow” attempts a broad synthesis of 
the entire evolutionary process, from the origin of the universe and of matter, to the 
development of morals and the human mind. He is impressed by continuities and uni- 
ties. He is also impressed by how much we know, remarking that “indeed, it is not an 
exaggeration to say that the main evolutionary problem has been solved; only the de- 
tails remain to be worked out... .” 

Martin, of McGill University, in “Psychology, Evolution and Sex’’ is less impressed 
by what we know than by what we don’t know, and is highly critical of the “‘mutation- 
selection theory” of the mechanism of organic evolution which has come to be almost 
an article of faith among contemporary biologists. He does not question the basic 
genetic concepts of the mechanism of inheritance, nor the operation of natural selec- 
tion as a stabilizing force, but he questions whether these add up to an adequate ex- 
planation of evolutionary change. He is particularly doubtful about mutations as the 
only source of innovation, since mutations, as we know them, are so largely deleterious. 

I think many of us have doubts about the adequacy of our present understanding 
of evolutionary mechanisms, but the doubts lack force in the absence of alternative or 
supplementary theories. Martin develops an alternative theory of “lingering modifica- 
tions,” reminiscent of Samuel Butler’s “Life and Habit,” but points out that we have no 
physiological explanation of the way such lingering modifications could become incor- 
porated into the heredity of the species. But whether or not we have adequate alter- 
natives, the questioning of orthodoxy is always healthy, and Martin has written a book 
that deserves thoughtful consideration by all students of evolution. 

McKinley’s cosmic sketch of the evolutionary process ventures far into anthro 
pological territory; he discusses social evolution, human civilizations, conceptual 
thought, the “threat of overpopulation,” the “danger of declining intelligence,” and 
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has a concern throughout with the development of mind and intelligence. The basic 
thesis of his book is that ‘“‘the mind-matter-energy substance is seeking consciousness 
through evolution.’’ Somehow, I tend to get lost in such a discussion, to feel trapped by 
semantic problems. Yet McKinley is well enough aware of verbal traps, and deals with 
semantics at some length. He has read widely in anthropological and psychological 
literature and has made a valiant effort to fit man into the cosmic processes. I am not 
greatly impressed by his synthesis, though I am left with the horrid suspicion that this 
may be my defect rather than the author’s. 


Meeting Prehistoric Men. G. H. R. VON KoENIGSWALD. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1956. 216 pp., text figures, plates. $3.50. 


Reviewed by F. CLARK HOWELL, University of Chicago 


Von Koenigswald needs no introduction to an anthropological audience which is well 
aware of his contributions to human paleontology. Here he recounts the story of his own 
encounters with early man in the Far East and in Africa. Two-thirds of the book tells 
the full story of the exciting discovery by the author and his assistants of the several 
pithecanthropines of Java, which confirmed and greatly enhanced the significance of 
the original find made by Eugene Dubois. Several pithecanthropine varieties are now 
known including the more recent erectus and older modjokertensis, the latter seemingly 
contemporaneous with the enigmatic robust hominid ““Meganthropus’”’ which appears 
to have been an Asian australopithecine. The author’s visits to China resulted in the 
discovery (in apothecary shops) of the baffling enormous molars of the hominoid Gigan- 
topithecus ; its significance has only recently been clarified by Pei Wen-chung’s recovery 
of additional teeth and a well preserved mandible from caves in Kwangsi, southern 
China, in association with a rich Middle Pleistocene fauna. 

From a trip to Africa south of the Sahara, the author tells of Leakey’s discoveries of 
primitive gibbons and proconsulid hominoids in the richly fossiliferous early Miocene 
beds of Rusinga and nearby islands in eastern Lake Victoria. There are also brief de- 
scriptions of the incredible gorge at Olduvai in northern Tanganyika, with its amazing 
mammalian faunas and its long cultural succession for the whole of the East African 
Middle Pleistocene, and of the rich Acheulian hand-axe assemblages found on nearly a 
dozen land surfaces within old lake beds in the south Kenya site of Olorgesailie. There 
is also brief consideration of the australopithecines of southern Africa. A short chapter 
on Europe deals with the Piltdown fraud and the Upper Paleolithic art of the Lascaux 
cave. 

Professional paleoanthropologists will undoubtedly disagree with certain of the 
author’s views of man’s evolution. However, this does not detract from the value of 
this book for background reading in introductory anthropology courses or as a popular 
account of some highlights in human paleontology. The translation into English (from 
the German edition, Begegnungen mit dem Vormenschen) is very well done, and a useful 
index has been added to the original text figures (41) and plates (20). 


A Study of the Cranial and Skeletal Material Excavated at Nippur. Danis Ray SWINDLER. 
Philadelphia: Museum Monographs, The University Museum, 1956. v, 40 pp., 8 
pls, 42 tables, appendix. $0.75. 


Reviewed by J. LAWRENCE ANGEL, Jefferson Medical College 


With exemplary brevity the author analyzes the restorable 50 percent of some 70 
skeletons sampling the population of a central Mesopotamian city living between 900- 
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500 B.c. This typical ‘“‘archeological’’ sample is the largest unit yet available between 
Egypt and North Iran. A mean age at death of about 30 is given by 21 adult skulls; 
this is virtually in the “‘prehistoric’’ range. Five of the 11 children were ageable and 
four of these are over six, suggesting high childhood mortality and nonrecovery of 
many infant skeletons. 

Comparison of mean measurements with samples of Early Dynastic date from Al’- 
Ubaid, Ur, Kish, Yorgan Tepe (Parthian), and Islamic Nippur (10th century a.p.) 
shows: (1) that Mesopotamian populations have an extraordinary biological continuity, 
perhaps because of selection (by disease?) ; and (2) that the central type of the morpho- 
logically unified sample from Nippur is the rather gracile linear Mediterranean. This 
reviewer calculates the Nippur male Sigma Ratio at 4 percent above normal and feels 
that the Basic White (or ‘‘Eurafrican’’) tendency is much stronger than the writer 
claims, especially in the extremely long (194 mm) and high (137 and 118) skull vault 
and in stature (168 cm.). 

Apparently only 21 adult and 5 immature skulls could be sent to Philadelphia for 
Swindler’s thorough study; for the rest he relies upon an archeologist’s field measure- 
ments. Does this explain why nose height and total face height are some 3 to 6 mm too 
high for lowish upper face plus chin heights plus 15 mm allowed for dental height? 
Here the picture is obscured by the observers’ personal predilections. Swindler himself 
follows the British Biometric School, but is he using Trotter’s reliable stature formulae 
or the old Pearson-Rollet data? There are a half-dozen spelling errors. 

These are minor criticisms compared with the author’s well elaborated and statis- 
tically supported contribution to the understanding of Mesopotamian population sta- 
bility. This adds to the careful collecting needed for a true analysis of population dy- 
namics, and helps end the phase of uncontrolled generalizing. 


LINGUISTICS 
Guaymi Grammar and Dictionary. EPHRAIM 5S. ALPHONSE. (Smithsonian Institution, 


Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 162.) Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1956. ix, 128 pp. $0.65. 


Reviewed by ZDENEK SALZMANN, Sedona, Arizona 


Methodologically, the contributions of missionaries to the study of American Indian 
languages range from statements of great naiveté to incisive descriptions of the highest 
technical standard. Although the study of Guaymi by the Reverend Ephraim S. Al- 
phonse is regrettably not of the latter kind, we must be thankful for the information 
which he collected during a period of more than twenty years on a language that has so 
far received scarcely any attention. His work is based on the dialect spoken by the 
Valiente Indians, who live on the Valiente Peninsula and along the Cricamola River in 
western Panama. 

Alphonse’s grammar includes a listing of Guaymi sounds in terms of Spanish sounds 
(p. 1); a survey of the parts of speech (corresponding to the traditional Latin set) and 
the principal grammatical categories (pp. 1-41); information concerning derivation 
and borrowing (pp. 41-48); miscellaneous syntactic observations, prescriptive gram- 
matical statements, “peculiar” phrases, and ‘“‘figures of speech” (pp. 48-60) ; ‘‘models”’ 
of Guaymf texts and phrases (pp. 60-62); a Guaym{i-English-Spanish vocabulary (pp. 
62-118); an ethnographic appendix, “Customs of the Guaymf,” giving information con- 
cerning dreams, puberty, marriage, medicine, etc. (pp. 118-125); and an index (pp. 
127-128). 

It is unfortunate that Alphonse’s grammar is not susceptible of a satisfactory 
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structural restatement; therefore, the following brief characterization of the language 
can be offered only provisionally. It appears that the phoneme inventory of the Valiente 
dialect of Guaymi comprises e, a, 0, u, a; b, t, d, k, g;s,r,1; m,n, n,y ; w, y, and h; 
in addition to these phonemes, there seems to be one prosodeme, that of stress. There 
are numerous consonant clusters having » as the first of two members. The great ma- 
jority of the remaining clusters consisting of two members are combinations of r or s 
with another consonant. Clusters composed of three consonants are rare; with one or 
two exceptions they terminate in r. Apparently the vowels cluster freely. Among 
morphological processes, suffixation prevails. The many loanwords listed both separately 
(pp. 44-46) and as part of the vocabulary attest that Guaymi is given to extensive bor- 
rowing. 


The Non-Bantu Languages of North-eastern Africa; With a Supplement on the Non-Bantu 
Languages of Southern Africa by E.O. J. Westphal. A. N. TUCKER and M. A. BRYAN. 
London: Oxford University Press for the International African Institute, 1956. xv, 
228 pp., 2 maps, bibliography, appendix. $6.75. 


Reviewed by WouF Lestau, Univ. of Calif., Los Angeles 


The International African Institute has made an important contribution to our 
knowledge of African linguistics with its Handbook of African Languages, which covers 
the various linguistic domains of Africa. Part I dealt with Berber (La langue berbére, by 
André Basset, 1952.) Part II with West Africa (Languages of West Africa, by D. 
Westermann and M. A. Bryan, 1952), and Part III, under review, deals with the non- 
Bantu languages of Northeastern Africa. 

This is a survey of the non-Bantu Languages of the area south of the Sahara, from 
Lake Chad approximately to the Indian Ocean, together with those of south Africa. 
“The arrangement is primarily linguistic, inasmuch as larger units which show some in- 
disputable affinities are where possible treated continuously.” 

The description deals with 13 Larger Units and 25 Isolated Language Groups; 
‘Larger Unit” is defined by an overall relationship between several language groups 
and/or single groups, and “Isolated Language Groups” are those which show interrela- 
tionships between their constituent basic units but do not form part of any Larger 
Units (p. viii). For each unit and group, there is first a list of all the languages or dialect 
clusters forming the unit; each language or dialect cluster is then taken up in detail, 
with information given about the speakers, the region where the language is spoken, 
and thenumber of speakers. There are bibliographies for each section, some complete and 
others selected; an index of linguistic and tribal names; two maps of the tribes speaking 
Hottentot and Bushman languages, and maps of all the languages mentioned. All of 
these add greatly to the value of the Handbook. 

The linguistic notes (pp. 139-157) deal with such questions as principles of linguistic 
classification; the Nilotic and Nilo-Hamitic languages; a discussion of Greenberg’s 
‘Eastern Sidamo family” (the authors disagree concerning the classification); a note 
on the terms “‘Hamitic” and “Nilo-Hamitic,” and other items. The suffixed pronouns 
used to express possessor, and the tenses and morphemes used to express verbs, could 
be used as principles of linguistic classification (pp. 139-141). However, it is doubtful 
whether syntax is a sound principle. Syntax, like vocabulary, is often subjected to 
foreign influence, but changes in it do not basically alter the character of the language. 
The Cushitic syntax strongly influenced the syntax of the South Ethiopic languages, 
hut South Ethiopic belongs basically to the Semitic group. The statement that the use 
of prepositions and postpositions “‘is closely connected both with the genitive construc- 
tion and with the occurrence or nonoccurrence of case distinction in the noun or in other 
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parts of speech” is not clear. Arabic has cases and uses prepositions but the spoken 
Ethiopic languages have lost the cases and use prepositions and postpositions—the lat- 
ter again under the influence of Cushitic. 

The great complexity of the classification of languages spoken in Africa can be 
shown even in a domain as limited as Cushitic. M. A. Bryan, a co-author of the Hand- 
book, divided the Cushitic languages in The Distribution of the Semitic and Cushitic 
Languages of Africa, published in 1947, into Beja, Agau, Sidamo, Saho, Afar, Somali, 
Galla, and Burgi-Geleba. In the Handbook, the language groups are: Bedawiye (that is, 
Beja), Agau, Saho-Afar, Sidamo, Galla Somali, Janjero, Ometo, Gimira, Kafa, Konso- 
Geleba, of which Sidamo, Janjero, Ometo and Gimira are included in “‘Sidama”’ of the 
Distribution. The classification of the Cushitic languages is still open to discussion. Also, 
the term ‘“‘African Semitic languages”’ (p. 132) is not a happy choice; it lends itself to 
confusion, since Arabic is a Semitic language spoken in Africa and yet it is not described 
in the Handbook. The term “Ethiopic” or “Semitic Ethiopic” is preferable. 

The problem of the numbers of speakers is also complicated. While it is true that 
the cited numbers give some indication of the speech communities, they are highly ten- 
tative since no census has ever been taken in Africa. Thus, for Amharic (p. 135) the 
number of speakers varies from 3,000,000 to 5,000,000. For Gurage, I would be inclined 
to estimate the number of speakers at 500,000 or more, rather than 300,000 (p. 136). 
However, I want to stress once more that even an approximate number helps to de- 
termine whether the speakers amount to hundreds, thousands, or millions. 

The term “Oriental Sidamo” is preferable for the language group given as ‘‘Sidamo”’ 
by the authors (p. 123)—first, because of its geographic distribution, and second, be- 
cause only one language of the group is “‘Sidamo”’ and there is no reason to designate 
the whole group by that term. On the basis of a superficial perusal of my unpublished 
Oriental Sidamo vocabulary, I would not be inclined to consider Kambatta as a dialect 
cluster consisting of Kambatta and Tembaro (p. 133). I would rather classify both of 
them as dialects of the Oriental Sidamo language cluster. For Bambala (p. 123) it would 
be preferable to use the name of Burgi (Burji), since the language is known by this 
name. While I expressed my doubts in a personal communication to the author of the 
Handbook about the affiliation of Burgi with Sidamo (p. 124), I have stronger doubts 
about its affiliation with the Konso-Geleba group. I also doubt that the term ‘“‘Qwarasa”’ 
is a variant of “Qwara” as spoken by the Falasha (p. 121). The language of Saho (p. 
122) is also called Shaho. The name of the language called “Kaffa” in the Handbook 
(p. 129) should be “‘Kafa.” 

Needless to say, in a work which covers such a variety of languages, the specialists 
will occasionally be in disagreement with the authors. However, the authors’ contribu- 
tions to African linguistics equip them extremely well for the work undertaken, and 
the Handbook will render great service to both specialist and nonspecialist in the field of 
African linguistics. The Africanists and the linguists in general are grateful to the 
International African Institute and to the authors of the Handbook for their useful 
contribution to African studies. 


CULTURE AND PERSONALITY 


Theories of Personality. CaAtvin S. HALL and GARDNER LinpzEy. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1957. x, 572 pp., 1 table. $6.50. 


Reviewed by A. IRVING HALLOWELL, University of Pennsylvania 


In the first sentence of their Preface the authors point out that: “In spite of the 
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deepening interest of psychologists in personality theory, there is no single source to 
which the student can turn for a survey of existing theories of personality. The present 
volume is intended to correct this shortcoming.’’ It does so with distinction, combining 
breadth of coverage with expositions that are lucid and reliable, while the evaluations 
offered are highly judicious. Relevant biographical facts are included and bibliogra- 
phies are systematically organized into primary sources and references. 

Starting with the orthodox psychoanalytic theory of Freud, we then find the 
theories of the early dissenters (Jung and Adler, but not Rank) and such later revision- 
ists as Fromm, Horney, and Sullivan who, together with Adler, “began to refashion 
psychoanalytic theory along lines dictated by the new orientation developed by the 
social sciences’”’ (p. 115). Next we have separate chapters devoted to Murray, Lewin, 
and Allport; organismic theory is represented by Goldstein, Angyal, and Maslow 
grouped together in a single chapter; Sheldon’s constitutional theory is given another 
entire chapter; factor theories are represented by Eysenck and Cattell; stimulus- 
response theory by Miller and Dollard; self-theory by Rogers, and the final expository 
chapter is devoted to Murphy’s biosocial theory. 

The opening chapter of the book deals with the nature of personality theory con- 
sidered in the framework of the demands of modern science. Among other things, it 
lays the groundwork for a comparison of theories with respect to important focal issues. 
Using a three-point scale (high: emphasized; moderate; low: de-emphasized) Table 1, 
Dimensional Comparison of Theories of Personality, in the final chapter (p. 548) rates 
the emphasis given in the various theories discussed to Unconscious Determinants, 
Learning Process, Heredity, Early Developmental Experience, Psychological Environ- 
ment, Self-Concept, Group Membership Determinants, Interdisciplinary Emphasis, 
and so forth. Anthropologists and other social scientists interested in personality theory 
will find this tabulation instructive. For example, Group Membership Determinants, 
as might be expected, are rated “low” in orthodox psychoanalytic theory. The same 
rating, however, is given to the theories of Allport, Sheldon, Eysenck, Angyal, and 
Goldstein. On the other hand, a “high” emphasis appears in the case of Adler, Horney, 
Fromm, Sullivan, Lewin, and Murphy, but only a “moderate” emphasis in Miller and 
Dollard. 

The authors record their conviction that at present “it is unwise to attempt a syn- 
thesis of theories whose empirical utility remains largely undemonstrated”’ (p. 557). 
And, in an overall review in their last chapter, they point out that “an annoying and 
possibly malignant characteristic displayed by some contemporary personality theorists 
is the tendency toward what might be called theoretical imperialism” (p. 553). “Our 
faith,” they say, “is that almost any theory if it is systematically extended and coupled 
with extensive research offers greater hope for advance than an amalgamation of exist- 
ing theories some of which are poorly stated and precariously related to empirical data” 
(p. 557). 

Since the central focus of this book is personality theory as such, the relation of cul- 
tural variables to personality development and functioning is not dealt with specifically. 
It is obvious, however, that the role which such influences may play is almost ruled out 
a priori by the emphasis found in some personality theories. But in any case, if we ac- 
cept the authors’ conclusions in regard to the present status of personality theory, gen- 
erally considered, it seems reasonable to infer that from the anthropological side we 
face as formidable research problems and theoretical issues in the immediate future 
as do our psychological colleagues. We are still in the nascent stages of any thorough- 
going scientific understanding of human personality and behavior. 
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Personality in a Communal Society; An Analysis of the Mental Health of the Hutterites 
Bert Kapian and Tuomas F. A. Piavut. Lawrence, Kansas: University of Kansa: 
Publications, Social Science Studies, 1956. xi, 116 pp., 18 tables, 1 map. $2.50. 


Reviewed by GEORGE SPINDLER, Center for Advanced Stud 


This study is an attempt to evaluate the mental health of a cultural group—the 
Hutterites, a religious sect numbering about 9,000 people scattered throughout 90 
communal farm colonies in Montana, Manitoba, and South Dakota. In this cultur: 
the values of brotherliness, self-renunciation, and passivity in the face of aggression 
are emphasized. Self-sufficiency and simplicity in consumption, but efficiency in pro 
duction are ideals. Families live in barracks-like buildings in units of one or two rooms, 
and eat in a communal dining hall, the women on one side and the men on the other. 
Enjoyment of food, drink, music, and sex are frowned upon, and not discussed publicly 
A high degree of self-conscious identity and separation from the surrounding American 
milieu are maintained. 

The authors, as field workers, were impressed by the apparent harmony of life in 
the colonies, and by the seeming stability of the Hutterites as people. In effect, the re- 
search is designed to test this observation at the psychological level, and utilizes the 
Thematic Apperception and sentence completion techniques to explore “beneath the 
surface.” Discussion of the results of this exploration with a sample of 97 TAT’s and 
125 sentence completion tests, taken mainly from two colonies, is preceded by a sum- 
mary of the Eaton and Weil report on the incidence of mental illness in all of the colo- 
nies, Culture and Mental Disorders. 

The subsequent analysis evaluates the mental health of the Hutterites, centering 
on ten areas of personality: guilt, concern with bodily illness, fear and anxiety, love 
and sex, aggression, competition, self-esteem, autonomy-dependence, belongingness- 
isolation, acquisitiveness-possessiveness. In general, the interpretations indicate that 
there are some unresolved emotional problems in the Hutterite personality, but that 
these problems give rise to few symptoms. The focal trouble area seems to be that of 
anxiety over possible outbreaks of aggression. Notwithstanding, a peaceful, homogene- 
ous conformity is maintained on the surface, despite the latent residue of such tensions. 
To the reviewer, this appears to be what could be called necessary cost accounting in 
the maintenance of such a system of social interaction, just as it probably is among the 
Pueblo societies, the Old Order Amish, the Jewish shtetl, or in any social system where 
ingroup harmony has unusually high survival value. 

The authors point to one conclusion that “stands firm’’—that the general picture 
of conformity and harmony so striking in the behavior of adult Hutterites is not par- 
alleled by a similar harmony at the level of personality. While it seemed to this reviewer 
that the authors were sometimes trying rather hard to demonstrate this very conclu- 
sion throughout their analysis, their point can be granted—given the assumption that 
psychological tensions beneath the surface of the more manifest aspects of culture can 
be regarded as dysfunctional or discontinuous. If the question had been asked another 
way—what are the psychological processes necessary to maintain such a culturally 
compressive system?—I think it would have been concluded that the Hutterites exhibit 
at least functionally complementary, if not “‘good”’ mental health. 
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Prospero and Caliban. O. MANNONI. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1956. 218 pp. 
$4.25. 


Reviewed by Bert F. Hosexitz, University of Chicago 


This book is written by a former colonial official who has lived for many years in 
Madagascar. He is an observant and sensitive person who has gained many striking 
insights into the attitudes and motives of Malagasy personality, and he has pondered 
over the strange interpersonal relations that exist between colonizers and Westerners 
going to the colonies and the people whom they rule and dominate. But Mannoni’s 
observations were not made in any systematic fashion. He often draws conclusions from 
casual observations, and not infrequently derives generalizations from a single case. 
Rather than a rigorous field study made according to the customary canons of scientific 
inquiry, this book has a strong impressionistic flavor. It is a report not of a serious 
study, but of the often casual and essentially unstructured observations of a man who 
has lived long among a foreign people and who has had an unusually good opportunity 
of seeing many facets of its life and culture. 

The main objective of the work is to explain the underlying psychological! situation 
which characterizes the “colonial” situation. Namely, Mannoni attempts to explain 
the overbearing, domineering attitude of many Westerners vis-a-vis natives; he tries 
to lay bare the foundation of racialism and the sentiment of white superiority which 
many Western colonials display. He also attempts to explain the grounds for the meek- 
ness and submissiveness of many natives, their lack of initiative, and their unwilling- 
ness (or indeed, incapacity) to assume more than a moderate amount of personal re- 
sponsibility. 

In approaching a solution to these problems, Mannoni employs a large amount of 
psychology, mostly of the Freudian psychoanalytic variety, but here again his perform- 
ance is somewhat amateurish, and the reader is never quite sure what basic principles 
of psychological theory his analysis is based upon. However, at the core of Mannoni’s 
psychological explanation lies the concept of dependence. The colonial native—or more 
strictly speaking, the Malagasy—is born into a dependence relation, but owing to his 
membership in a joint family, and later owing to his being under the rule and guidance 
of Europeans, he never escapes this relation of dependence. The European, though also 
born in a dependence relation, is brought up in such a manner as to be robbed of this 
comfortable situation. He is pushed out into the harsh world and, at first unable to 
cope with it fully, develops a sense of inferiority which he tries to overcome by ag- 
gressiveness and an attempt at domination for the rest of his life. 

Anyone who has concerned himself with the work of social psychologists who have 
tried to study the reaction of Western man to the dependence-responsibility dilemma— 
Fromm in Escape from Freedom, or Frankel-Brunswick and her associates in The 
Authoritarian Personality—will find Mannoni’s analysis too pat and too simple. More- 
over, his account of the influence of early environment as well as later experiences on 
the formation of personality and motivational disposition of colonial natives, as well 
as westerners, seems too simple and unrelated to actual research findings if we consider 
the work of D. McClellan and his associates. It is therefore doubtful whether we can 
accept this work as containing an adequate explanation of the psychology of colonial- 
ism. However, it does contain some very pertinent and thoughtful remarks on typical 
human relations in a colonial situation, it contains a stimulating discussion of racialism, 
and it also provides some interesting ethnographic glimpses of certain aspects of Mal- 
agasy culture, especially the relationship to the dead. 
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MYTHOLOGY AND MUSIC 


Emotion and Meaning in Music. LEONARD B. MeEyeER. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1956. xi, 307 pp. $5.75. 


Reviewed by Davip P. MCALLEsTER, Wesleyan University 


Anthropology has compiled a vast and necessary catalogue of how people do things: 
from the reckoning of kin to the preparation of mealies. Included in this compendium 
have been a few impressive collections of material representing the arts. But neither in 
the arts nor in all the panoply of other human behavior have anthropologists found 
much to say about why people do things. Except for a few adventurous souls, we have 
elaborated a study of man without a theory of man. 

In this sense, Leonard Meyer has written an anthropology of music before the 
anthropologists have. He has brought together, with full recognition, ideas and ma- 
terial from Hornbostel, Kunst, Herzog, Sachs and many others to give his study cross- 
cultural dimension. The sum of his work has been to use theory from logic, linguistics, 
and, most heavily, Gestalt psychology, to construct a system of explanation which is 
lucid and compelling. 

Briefly, the thesis is that emotion in music can be understood in the light of psy 
chological theory of all emotion: when a tendency to respond is inhibited or blocked, 
affect results; meaning is a triadic relationship between (1) the stimulus, (2) its ten 
dency (what it indicates or implies—principally but not entirely defined by the particu- 
lar idiom) and (3) the conscious observer. All this is in relation to the form of the 
music. Meyer recognizes perfectly the connotative aspect of musical experience, but 
his theory is concerned with the formal elements—melody, meter, and, for Western 
music, harmony—features which can be discussed objectively. 

The most exciting part of the book is the spelling out of the theory in terms of ex 
pectation and learning. 


*«.. in a very general way expectation is always ahead of the music, creating a background ot 


diffuse tension against which particular delays articulate the affective curve and create meaning. 
Formal expectation is constantly active on several architectonic levels as a sort of generalized 
aesthetic tension which is shaped and particularized in the course of the listening” (pp. 59-60). 


There are three “principles of pattern perception,” with a stimulating chapter devoted 
to each: the Law of Good Continuity, Completion and Closure, and the Weakening of 
Shape. The many illustrations are drawn from tribal, folk, and Oriental music as well 
as from various periods in the development of the music of Western Europe. 

Meyer’s basic idea is certainly not new. What is new is the full relief of his discus- 
sion and the thoroughness and clarity with which this basic idea has been built into a 
systematic theory. It is not too much to say that his approach provides a basis for the 
meaningful discussion of emotion and meaning in all art. When anthropologists do come 
to a full-dress approach to the arts in human experience, they will be grateful for this 
book. 


The Trickster. Paut Raptx. (Commentaries by C. G. Junc and Kari KERENY!.) 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. x, 211 pp. $6.00. 
Reviewed by Lorp RAGLAN Monmouthshire, England 


Radin begins by narrating the Winnebago trickster cycle, goes on to the Winnebago 
Hare cycle and, after summarizing the trickster myths of the Assiniboine and Tlingit, 
discusses “the nature and meaning of the myth.” 
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He says that the trickster is “‘admittedly the oldest of all figures in American Indian 
mythology, probably in all mythologies . . . . That originally, at least, Trickster was not 
a deity in the ordinary sense of the term seems evident. That attempts were constantly 
being made to elevate him to such a rank is, however, equally clear . . . . How did the 
cycle in its oldest form really begin? I think it safe to assume that it began with an ac- 
count of a nondescript person obsessed by hunger, by an uncontrollable urge to wander 
and by sex” (pp. 163-65). 

He does not say by whom Trickster is admitted to be the oldest figure, and it is 
mere guessing to say that any one nonhistorical character is older than another. It is 
not clear, however, whether Radin supposes the original trickster to have been a real 
or a fictitious character. The word “nondescript” seems inappropriate to either, but 
the word “account”’ suggests a real character. The reason why mythology should start 
with a lecherous vagabond, real or fictitious, does not appear, nor why anyone should 
wish to make such a character a god. So far as we know, no men except divine kings and 
their like have ever become gods. On the other hand, gods have often become quasi- 
historical men. The sacred may become the secular, but so far as is known the secular 
has never become the sacred. The many episodes in the trickster cycle which are sug- 
gestive of myths—that is, narratives connected with ritual—lead one to believe that the 
trickster was originally a ritual figure. 

In the first series of myths, Trickster, who appears as a chief, does all the things 
connected with war ritual which a chief is not supposed to do. As a result, he loses his 
followers and becomes a wanderer. On this Radin comments—‘‘We have here an outlet 
for voicing a protest against the many, often onerous, obligations connected with the 
Winnebago social order and their religion and ritual. Primitive people have wisely de- 
vised many such outlets” (p. 152). Literate people may have such an ambivalent atti- 
tude because their duties are prescribed in sacred books which cannot easily be brought 
up to date, but if nonliterates find customs unbearably onerous they can, and generally 
do, simply let them lapse. 

The Hare cycle contains a series of myths telling how Hare made certain animals 
fit for human food. Radin describes these as “an excellent illustration of what was un- 
questionably the prevalent theory among the people at large of the origin of the present 
physical traits of animals. It was definitely not the priest’s or thinker’s theory” (p. 
95). We are, it seems, to suppose that the stupid members of the tribe combined to 
formulate a series of myths and impose them on the clever. 

There are appendices by Kerenyi and Jung. The former says that “‘in mythology we 
hear the world telling its own story to itself” (p. 175). One would like to see this illu- 
strated. Jung says that the trickster “‘in his clearest manifestations is a faithful copy of 
an absolutely undifferentiated human consciousness, corresponding to a psyche that 
has hardly left the animal level” (p. 200). He seems to have mistaken Reynard the Fox 
for a real animal. 


OTHER 


Historia y Bibdliografia de los Congresos Internacionales de Ciencias Antropolédgicas: 
1865-1954. Juan Comas. (Publicaciones, Ser. 1, No. 37.) Mexico: Universidad 
Nacional Auténoma de Mexico, Instituto de Historia, 1956. 494 pp., plates. n.p. 


Reviewed by Eart W. Count, Hamilton College 


Under the aegis of the Universidad Nacional Auténoma de Mexico, Comas has ex- 
ecuted a labor of love and provided a most valuable document. It is a compact factual 
narrative of the organizing and the proceedings of the Congrés International d’Anthro- 
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pologie et d’Archéologie Préhistoriques, L’Institut International d’Anthropologie, the 
Congrés International des Sciences Préhistoriques et Protohistoriques, and the Congrés 
International des Sciences Anthropologiques et Ethnologiques. It is dedicated by the 
University to the latter Congress on the occasion of its session at Philadelphia, in 
September 1956, and in celebration of 90 years since the first of the Congresses met at 
NeuchAtel, Switzerland, in August 1866. 

It is a rich source-book, containing documentary quotations; rosters of officers, 
committees and their assignments; and a bibliography of the 3287 papers read, ar 
ranged topically and alphabetically by authors, indexed to the publication-volumes in 
which they were printed. Not the least valuable are the portraits of 80 anthropologists 
from 15 countries, dating from Paul Broca to the present day. 


Blackways of Kent. HyLAN Lewis. Chapel Hill: The University North Carolina Press, 
1955. xxiv, 337 pp., 10 figs., 13 tables. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Louis Dupree, Air University, Maxwell AFB, Alabama 


Professor Lewis of Atlanta University has done the impossible: he has written an 
objective book about the Negro subculture in a small (about 2700 whites, 1300 Negroes) 
town in the Piedmont region of South Carolina. The facts speak loudly enough without 
using emotion-laden words and phrases. A few selected at random illustrate this: in 
Kent (fictitious name of the town), two-thirds of the Negro houses have running water, 
but in three out of four cases the water comes from front or back yard spigots; less than 
10 percent of the houses have indoor flush toilets; paved streets stop at Negro residen 
tial sections. Multiply these conditions by the thousands, and you have the material 
subculture of the Negro (and poor-white) in the Deep South. However, the important 
issues are social and moral, for adapting to economic poverty is easier than adapting to 
legal inequality. 

The very existence of a Negro subculture is a function of white subcultural values. 
The Negroes are important as a labor force, but not as free citizens operating in a free 
society. Thus the Negro subculture is a forced way of life, but its goals are similar to 
those of the dominant whites: “survival and getting along; opportunity and equality 
before the law; patience; religious salvation; self-expression and the inviolability of the 
ego; friendliness and courtesy; property and ‘quick money’ ” (p. 285). However, the 
Southern Way of Life (Segregation of an Inferior Race for the Protection of a Superior 
Race), blocks attainment of these goals by means of legal containment and restriction 
based on color. 

Two main social classes are recognized by the Negroes: the “‘respectables’’ and the 
“non-respectables.” The “respectables”’ rely on salvation and justice after death as a 
shield against discrimination. The ‘“‘non-respectables” drink and raise hell in public, 
knowing full well they will be arrested for deliberate violations of the white man’s law 
The classic opiates therefore operate to soothe the pangs of a goal-frustrated society. 

When Lewis studied Negro Kent, the Negro subculture was largely dependent on 
white actions and reactions, but the recent Montgomery, Alabama, bus boycott has 
demonstrated what can be accomplished when the Negro community actively seeks the 
goals offered to others in a total culture. A new dignity walks the land. 

Many young white Southerners (and a few not so young) are moving at varying 
speeds toward a new tolerance. In Kent, for example, a local white high school team 
offered to play a benefit game with the Kent Negro team. The town school board (al! 
white) crushed this suggestion and fired the Negro school superintendant who had ac 
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tively supported the idea. Incidentally, the Negro high school is not on the list of state- 
accredited high schools. 

Lewis’ discussion of individual actions within the defined subculture condemns 
(without condemning) and points out (without pious pointing) the inequities of the 
Southern Way of Life in the greater framework of a free society. Discrimination as a 
human characteristic is here to stay, and obviously no two men are equal in ability. 
But discrimination and prejudice must be on an individual, not a racial basis: dislike 
someone for his own sake, not because he is black, pink, or Jewish. Legal discrimination 
based on color, creed, or race is immoral in a free society—and, if the Department of 
Justice has its way, criminal as well. 


Community Organization: Action and Inaction. FLoyp HUNTER, RutH C. SCHAFFER, 
and Crcit G. SHeps. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1956. 
xv, 268 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by WAYLAND J. Hayes, Vanderbilt University 


This book is focused upon the activities of a fourteen-member committee selected 
by the Community Ceuncil of Salem, Massachusetts, in 1952 to study the health needs 
of their community; the reception of their report; and the major action resulting from 
their efforts. After confused and random starts, their chairman, agent of the local 
health board, suggested using the American Public Health Association Community 
Health Schedule covering sixteen categories. With this basis for division of labor, the 
Committee produced a report in nine months. It was presented to a public meeting 
by the Chamber of Commerce Secretary, and in response the Mayor offered to convert 
an abandoned vocational school building into a health center. The health agent had 
been maneuvering to get such a center since 1949. 

Without benefit of a one-way vision screen, this whole ‘“‘self-study’”’ was itself 
studied by a research team from the Institute for Research in Social Science of the 
University of North Carolina under a grant from the Health Information Foundation 
of New York. As co-directors, a Professor of Social Work and a Research Professor of 
Health Planning were aided by a research fellow, as field observer, and a graduate 
student each from anthropology and sociology. It was assumed that the self-survey 
and resultant action constituted an instance of community organization; and that “‘if 
things are to get done, one has to involve top flight leaders.”” The research activities 
of the team were devoted largely to locating and describing such leaders after the 
method used earlier by Hunter; studying the inertia of physicians in community rela- 
tions; making a somewhat anthropological study of the socially segregated and rather 
hostile Polish neighborhood; providing a superficial class analysis and historical sketch 
of Salem as a means of orientation; observing the “self-study” process; and then making 
a final commentary. Seven chapters are devoted to the orientation, three to the “‘self- 
study,” and three to commentary. 

The varied styles suggest the possibility of separate authorship of chapters. Lyrical 
outbursts occur in places, and there are figures of speech worth quoting. Anthropolo- 
gists will be interested in the rich Americana of the book—characterizations of the 
‘top-leaders,”’ largely from the industrial-commercial pursuits; and the power terms 
of “selling programs,” “timing,” “putting across health,” “carrying the ball,’’ and 
“getting things done.” 

The authors found little evidence of “grass-roots” concern or participation. They 
conclude that “‘society in general has tended to shift its responsibilities . . . to a small 
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number of professionals and citizens.” In fact, they seem to regard the “‘self-study”’ 
they observed as “ritualism and observances of proper form . . . as a stage panorama 
for the one major action which followed its work.” If Salem is not at the dawn of 1984 
or in the early phase of a brave new world, a skillful public relations manipulation 
seems to have been accepted as community organization. 


George Catlin, Painter of Indians and The West. Joun C. Ewers. (From the Smith- 
sonian Report for 1955, pages 483-528.) (Publication 4251.) Washington: Smith- 
sonian Institution, 1956. 65 pp., 20 plates. n.p. 


Reviewed by MAE REED Porter, Santa Ana, California 


Of particular interest to the history enthusiast are the forty-five pages of concen 
trated Catliniana which Ewers has provided for the reader who has neither the time, 
inclination, nor endurance to wade through the many bibliographical works that have 
emerged in the one hundred and sixteen years since Catlin published his first two 
volume tome on the manners, customs, and conditions of the North American Indian. 

Ewers provides details of Catlin’s life and of his sketching experiences. These are 
followed by a discussion of the seldom-mentioned disappearance of his collection and 
of its re-emergence through the generosity of a Philadelphia family, as a gift to the 
nation. There is an evaluation of the importance of Catlin’s contributions to art, 
history, and science, and a comparison of his work with that of other early portrayers 
of Indian life. 

Perhaps the most valuable contribution is Ewers’ system of cata'oging the Catlin 
collection housed in the U. S. National Museum. Twenty well chosen plates demon 
strate the variability of Catlin’s work, and the brochure is prefaced by the Fisk portrait 
of Catlin at the age of fifty-two, which indicates that his rigorous life in primitive 
country did not make him old before his time. His life span of seventy-six years is 
amazing when one considers the conditions under which he lived. 

The author must have taken great pride in the success of his efforts to locate 
descendants of the great chiefs of the Western tribes through the use of photographs 
of many of Catlin’s oil portraits. His explanation of the variability of the artist’s style 
will be of especial value to many of his readers. It was to me, for I confess to much con- 
cern over the difference between the finished oil portraits and the thin washes in view- 
ing a comprehensive exhibit of his work several years ago in Kansas City’s Nelson Gal- 
lery of Art. 

Ewers’ booklet will do much to assist in the regeneration of popular interest in 
George Catlin and his first citizens of America. 


Australian Colonial Policy: A Survey of Native Administration and European Develop- 
ment in Papua. J. D. Lecce. (Published under the auspices of the Australian 
Institute of International Affairs and the Institute of Pacific Relations.) New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1956. xi, 245 pp., 1 map. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Cyrit S. BEtsHAw, University of British Columbia 


This is a competent and balanced survey of British and Australian ru'e in Papua 
The specialist in this field will find much of the material familiar, but will welcome 
the strong points of constitutional appraisal and review of economic affairs. The general 
anthropologist will find less material of direct interest, since references to native ad 
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ministration are in outline only and based on documents, many of which have been 
published. The book does not attempt to be definitive and exhaustive, and it has 
omitted consideration of some problems which the historian could elucidate to the 
benefit of the student of cultural change. Among these would be: the ways in which 
local Resident Magistrates interpreted and carried out Sir William MacGregor’s policy 
of restrained force; the relationship between Sir Hubert Murray’s anthropological 
theories and his decisions on native policy; and the role of the Government Anthro- 
pologist, F. E. Williams, in the administrative organization. The definitive study must 
await monographs on these and other matters. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF A MORAL CODE 


A PHILOSOPHICAL ANALYSIS OF ETHICAL DISCOURSE APPLIED TO THE 
ETHICS OF THE NAVAHO INDIANS 


By JOHN LADD. In this first systematic study of Navaho ethics, Mr. Ladd shows how the 
moral codes of all societies can be described with scientific rigor and objectivity. “‘He has added 
to ethnographical as well as to philosophical knowledge. Moreover, his professional training as a 
philosopher enabled him to elicit from the Navajo satisfying answers to queries that had puzzled 
anthropologists for many years, in his Foreword to this book.’”—CLYDE KLUCKHOHN $8.00 


THE ALEUT DENTITION 


A CORRELATIVE STUDY OF DENTAL CHARACTERISTICS IN AN ESKIMOID PEOPLE 


By COENRAAD F. A. MOORREES. With this acute analysis of data gathered on 156 Aleuts of 
all ages during a field survey in 1948, Mr. Moorrees illustrates the value of the dentition in the 
study of racial and population differences and shows the effects of a changing environment on 
dental health. Do the known characteristics of Mongoloid peoples apply to Aleuts or demonstrate 
that the Aleuts are of Mongoloid stock? What effect has modern life and diet and declining health 
had on dental disease? Do the Aleuts of the Western and Eastern Islands belong to two different 
breeding isolates? Here is valuable, first-hand material for all anthropologists interested in a 
comprehensive study of the dentition. $4.50 


Through your bookseller, or from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


79 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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_New RONALD Books- 
EVOLUTION: The Ages and Tomorrow 


G. Murray McKinley 


This stimulating book offer a signifi- finally on the emergence of man and 
cant new concept of evolution, based on human society. Attention is called to 
the author's documented belief in the the dangers of overpopulation and de- 
unity of mind, matter, and energy, and clining levels of intelligence. - eet 
the purposeful nature of the evolution- ; 
marizes clearly and accurately recent 


ary process. The author speculates on st as 
the origins of the cosmos and the of 


“ 


earth; then traces the evolutionary proc- P&C ts of the evolutionary process. - 
ess in atoms and molecules, living cells, Julian Huxley in NATURAL SCI. 
increasingly complex animals, dwelling ENCE. 275 pp. $4 


The SYMBOL of the BEAST 


Dagny Carter 


This absorbing book reveals little- most important modern finds and ex- 
known facts about the vivid animal-style —_cavations. “This book is a valuable con- 
art evolved by the ancient tribes of Si- tribution in this hitherto little explored 
field. Its provocative and challenging 
alive the vigorous Deauly oF this 10ng subject has never before been presented 
extinct art form that flourished for 
as comprehensively in one volume.”— 


thousands of years. Book explains the é ‘par 
meanings and origins of this art and Alfred Salmony, New York Univer- 


outlines what is known about the people 8##¥- 7%" x 10%"; 49 ills., 204 pp. 
who produced it. Fully describes the $8.50 


Through bookstores or from: 


———THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY [5 East 26th Street, New York 10—— 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, INC. 


OXFORD Books of Exceptional Interest 
The Chiga of Uganda 


by MAY M. EDEL. Based on the author’s first-hand knowledge of a Bantu 
tribe of western Uganda, this account deals with the social system, legal 
procedure, land and property rights, religious beliefs, with particular refer- 
ence to the Nyabingi cult which, until its suppression by the British, was of 
vital social and political importance. The final chapter on education suggests 
lines of approach for future field research. $5.60 


The Native Reserves of Natal 
Natal Regional Survey, Volume 7 


by EDGAR H. BROOKES and N. HURWITZ. A study of the social and eco- 
nomic conditions in the native reserves of Natal in which the authors discuss 
natural resources, malnutrition, farming, migrant labor, the absence of in- 
dustry, education, the current tax structure which cannot support a program 
that will “save” the reserves. The final chapter makes recommendations for 
improving the native reserves. Tables and distribution maps. $6.00 


An African Survey—Revised 1956 


A Study of Problems Arising in 
Africa South of the Sahara 


by LORD HAILEY. The standard reference and authority since it was first 
published in 1938, this huge volume has been rewritten for the most part 
due to the extensive changes in African affairs. It remains a broad survey 
dealing with economics, administration, education, law, social factors, and 
the like, but a great deal of its information is new or changed. 

- 1800 pages. Text maps. $16.80 


A Dictionary of American—English 
Usage 


by MARGARET NICHOLSON. Fowler’s Modern English Usage brought 
up-to-date and geared to the American language. “A very useful, enlighten- 
ing, and sensible book. No other known to me has so fine a faculty for in- 
creasing the reader’s awareness of language.”—Harper’s. $5.00 


At all bookstores 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


Method and Theory in 
American Archaeology 


By Gordon R. Willey 

Bowditch Professor of Mexican and Central American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, 

Peabody Museum, Harvard University 

and Philip Phillips 

Curator of Southeastern United States Archaeology, 
Peabody Museum, Harvard University 


As the first general synthesis of New World archae- 
ology, this study of American archaeological methods 
and theories is a book of major significance. The 
authors relate archaeology to the broader field of an- 
thropology and bring archaeological studies into the 
general concern of social scientists. By organizing all 
the data and findings of New World prehistory into a 
general “historical-developmental” scheme, they have 
established a common terminology. With its extremely 
helpful bibliography, some forty pages in length, 
Method and Theory in American Archaeology will un- 
doubtedly serve as a new point of reference for archae- 
ologists, anthropologists, and anyone interested in the 
antecedents of contemporary American cultures. 

232 pages $4.75 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Chicago 37 Illinois 


©) 


Anthropology Today: 
An Encyclopedic laventery 


Prepared under the chairmanship of A. L Kroeber 


Planned and directed by an international committee of 
leading anthropologists, this is the first stocktaking of the 
whole of our knowledge of man. “One of the most im- 
portant books ever published in the anthropological field. 
Certainly it has no peer as the ‘encyclopedic inventory’ it 
claims to be, and for years to come it will remain one of 
the most consulted and cited works bearing on the study - 
of man. Nothing like it has ever before been published.”— 
A. Lessa, Scientific Monthly. 

981 pages $9.00 


Essays in Linguistics 


By Joseph H. Greenberg 
Associate Professor of Anthropology, Columbia University 


The problem of the study of language is explored anew 
in these penetrating and systematically organized essays 
that extend and broaden the field of linguistics to include 
mathematics, cultural anthropology, and psychology. De- 
veloping a general view of language as related to sign- 
systems, the author also provides new definitions of “the 
word” and other terms, describes procedures for classify- 
ing all languages, and applies to language the historical, 
functional, and evolutionary theories of culture. 

128 pages $3.00 
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Thompson—Rise and Fall of Maya Civilization 
Weidenreich—Apes, Giants and Man 

Weber—The Theory of Social and Economic Organization 
Wolfenstein—Disaster 
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